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I  NT  ROD  UCTION. 


Life  ofjonson.  (i.)  Early  life.— (2.)  Dramatic  career  to  the  death 
of  Qteen  Elizabeth. -(3.)  Masques  and  plays  to  1618.—  (4.) 
From  the  visit  to  Scotland  to  the  death  of  James  I.— (5.) 
Trouble  till  his  death  in  1637. 

Every  Mai  in  his  Humour.  (6.)  Meanings  of  the  word  humour. 
—(7.)  The  Quarto  (1601)  and  Folio  (1616)  editions  compared.— 
(8.)  Mamers  of  the  time :  oaths,  fencing,  tobacco.— (9.)  London 
haunts.-(io.)  Plan  of  this  edition. 

I.  Ben  Jonson  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  social 
history  of  English  literature,  as  the  first  literary  monarch 
whose  swty  was  universally  acknowledged 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life.  His  Early  life* 
strong  individuality  has  caused  his  name  to  be  familiar 
among  tho*  who  have  never  read  his  works,  so  that 
while  critics  disagree  as  to  what  dramatist  shall  rank 
second  to  Shikspere,  popular  suffrages  have  unhesita- 
tingly elected  pnson  to  that  place.  This  individuality 
Jonson  put  intohis  works  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  common  with  dramatists,  and  hence  it  will  probably 
not  be  considerec  inappropriate  to  prefix  to  the  remarks 
on  the  play  of  Rvry  Man  in  his  Humour  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  ran  who  produced  it.  Such  a  notice 
is  the  more  requisite  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  amount 
of  detail  relating  toTonson  has  been  gathered  together 
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by  industrious  gleaners  since  Gifford  wrote  his  standard 
life  of  the  poet.  We  are  under  the  greatest  obligations 
to  GifTor),  who  was  the  first  to  place  the  character  of 
Ben  Jonson  in  a  proper  light  before  the  public,  and  to 
refute  once  for  all  the  absurd  charges  of  malignity  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  by  some  of  the  comrm  n- 
tators  on  Shakspere.  Gifford  unfortunately,  however,  took 
up  a  hostile  position  in  regard  to  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  whose  work  is  the  chief  source  of  information 
on  the  facts  of  Jonson's  life.  Instead  of  being  grateful 
for  the  information  which  the  Hawthornden  conversations 
contain  concerning  incidents  otherwise  unkncwn,  he 
never  let  an  opportunity  pass  of  disparaging  Drummond 
for  his  unfavourable  estimate  of  Jonson.  We  are  in  a 
better  position  to  appreciate  these  conversations  since 
Mr.  David  Laing  has  published  his  careful  edition  of 
them,  which  I  have  largely  used  for  several  o  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  following  outline. 

The  year  of  Jonson's  birth  is  usually  givei  as  1574, 
owing  to  a  mistake  made  by  Gifford,  who  supposed  that 
the  lines — 

My  hundred  gray  haires 

Told  six  and  forty  yeares, 

were  written  in  January  1619-20,  instead  of  January 
161 8-1 9.  If  we  suppose  that  Jonson  had  t)ld  or  com- 
pleted his  forty-six  years  in  161 8,  we  obtah  1572  as  the 
date  by  simple  subtraction. 

As  Jonson  himself  gave  Drummond  t  sketch  of  his 
early  life,  it  will  be  well  to  insert  it  lere  in  his  own 
words. 

His  grandfather  came  from  Carlisle,  and  h  thought  from  Anan- 
dale  to  it:  he  served  King  Henry  VIII.,  nd  was  a  gentleman. 
His  father  losed  all  his  estate  under  Queen  vlarie,  having  been  cast 
in  prisson  and  forfaitted  ;  at  last  turn'c  minister :  so  he  was  a 
minister's  son.     He  himself  was  posthun>us  born,  a  moneth  after 
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nis  father's  decease  ;  X>\  ought  up  poorly,  putt  to  school  by  a  friend 
(his  master  Cambden)  ;  after  taken  from  it,  and  put  to  ane  other 
craft  (/  think  was  to  be  a  wright  or  bricklayer),  which  he  could  not 
endure  ;  then  went  he  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  but  returning  soone, 
he  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  studies.  In  his  service  in  the  Low 
Countries  he  had,  in  the  face  of  both  the  campes,  killed  ane  enemie 
and  taken  opima  spolia  from  him  ;  and  since  his  comming  to  England, 
being  appealed  to  the  fields,  he  had  killed  his  adversarie,  which 
[who]  had  hurt  him  in  the  arme,  and  whose  sword  was  10  inches 
longer  than  his  ;  for  the  which  he  was  emprissoned,  and  almost  at 
the  gallowes.  Then  took  he  his  religion  by  trust,  of  a  priest  who 
visited  him  in  prisson.  Thereafter  he  was  12  yeares  a  papist.  He 
was  Master  of  Arts  in  both  the  Universities  by  their  favour,  not  his 
studie.  x 

Various  inquiries  have  added  but  little  to  this  short 
statement.  Fuller  found  that  Jonson  spent  his  childhood 
in  Hartshorne  Lane  near  Charing  Cross,  and  Bishop 
Morley  of  Winchester,  who  knew  the  poet  well,  is  the 
authority  for  the  fact  that  he  had  reached  the  sixth  or 
highest  form  at  Westminster  school  when  he  was  re- 
moved. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Jonson's  own  statement  that  he 
makes  no  mention  of  having  been  at  either  university, 
and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  '  by  their 
favour  not  his  studie'  is  that  he  went  to  neither.  Aubrey 
and  Fuller  both  send  him  to  Cambridge,  the  one  to 
Trinity,  and  the  other  to  St.  John's,  but  no  note  of  matri- 
culation is  to  be  found  at  either  college. 

The  two  universities  were  equally  esteemed  by  Jonson, 
and  to  both  be  dedicated  his  Volftone,  in  a  powerful  epistle 
written  in  his  most  self-reliant  manner. 

Gifford  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Malone,  that 
Jonson's  mother  remarried  not  very  long  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband.     Malone  drew  his  information  from 

1  Notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  Conversations  with  ]  Villiam  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden  (Shakesoeare  Societv,  1842),  pp.  18-19. 
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the  register  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  where  he  found  that 
Mrs.  Margaret  Jonson  was  married  in  November  1575 
to  Thomas  Fowler,  but  Peter  Cunningham  afterwards 
showed  that  this  person  could  not  have  been  Ben's  mother, 
because  Mrs.  Thomas  Fowler  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1590,  while  Mrs.  Jonson  was  certainly 
alive  in  1605. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  a  time  Jonson  worked 
as  a  bricklayer,  and  the  frequent  allusions  by  Dekker  in 
the  Satiromastix  to  the  'bricklayer  in  a  play,'  to  the 
mortar-treader,  and  to  Ovid's  Mortarmorphosist  would 
alone  settle  the  point. 

To  escape  from  a  loathed  employment,  Jonson  turned 
soldier,  and  joined  the  army  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  but 
we  have  no  trustworthy  account  of  his  doings,  save  his 
own  bit  of  bombast  and  his  proud  assertion  in  the 
Epigram  to  True  Soldiers  (108): — 

I  love 
Your  great  profession,  which  I  once  did  prove, 
And  did  not  shame  it  with  my  action  then 
No  more  than  I  dare  now  do  with  my  pen. 

II.  On  his  return  to  England  Jonson  is 
mSktiii  the     supposed  to  have  joined  a  company  of  actors, 

death  of  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  soon  after- 

Elizabeth.  ,    ,  .    . 

wards  he  married. 

Among  our  author's  Epigrams  (xxii)  is  the  touching 

epitaph  on  his  first  daughter,  commencing  : — 

Here  lies,  to  each  her  parents'  ruth, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  their  youth  ; 

and  Peter  Cunningham  having  found  in  St.  Martin's 
registers  the  following  entry  :  — '  1 593  November  17 
Sepulta  fuit  Maria  Johnson  peste' — suggested  that  it 
referred  to  that  daughter.  If  so,  she  must  have  been  born 
in   May  1593,  because  'at  six  months  end  she  parted 
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hence/  and  if  she  was  also  their  firstborn,  we  may  fix  her 
parents'  marriage  about  the  middle  of  1592.  Jonson's 
eldest  son,  '  his  best  piece  of  poetry,'  whose  death  at 
seven  years  of  age  he  so  feelingly  laments  in  Epigram 
xlv.,  must  have  been  born  in  1595  or  1596,  for  we  learn 
from  the  conversations  with  Drummond  that  he  died  of 
the  Plague  in  1603. 

In  1597,  Jonson  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
Philip  Henslowe's  theatre  as  an  actor  and  to  have  had 
some  sort  of  share  in  the  concern.  The  duel  to  which 
Jonson  refers  in  the  short  notice  of  conversation  with 
Drummond  (see  above  p.  ix)  took  place  in  1598,  as  ap- 
pears from  Henslowe's  letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Edward 
Alley n,  September  26,  1598,  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  : — 

Sence  yow  weare  with  me,  I  have  lost  one  of  my  company,  which 
hurteth  me  greatly  ;  that  is  Gabrell  [Spenser],  for  he  is  slayen  in 
hogesden  fylldes  by  the  hands  of  bergemen  Jonson,  bricklayer. 

This  duel  was  likely  to  have  been  a  serious  matter  to 
Jonson,  as  he  himself  hints,  and  his  first  imprisonment 
might  have  been  his  last,  had  not  his  friends  rallied 
round  him,  and  obtained  his  release. 

The  discovery  in  Henslowe's  Diary  of  the  year  of  the 
duel  (1598)  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  helps  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  Jonson's  continuance  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  He  tells  us  himself  that  a  priest  converted  him  in 
prison,  and  that  he  continued  '  a  Papist'  for  twelve  years, 
which  takes  us  to  1610,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the 
Alchemist.     He  told  Drummond  that 

in  the  tyme  of  his  close  imprisonment,  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  his 
judges  could  get  nothing  of  him  to  all  their  demands  but  I  and  no. 
They  placed  two  damn'd  villains  to  catch  advantage  of  him,  with 
him  ;  but  he  was  advertised  by  his  keeper :  of  the  spies  he  hath  ane 
epigrame.1       

1  No.  lix.  of  his  collection. 
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In  ^598  appeared  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  previously  produced  under 
Henslowe's  management,  but  this  supposition  has  been 
disputed,  and  the  question  will  be  discussed  further  on 
(p.  xxxiv.)  This  year  was  a  turning  point  in  Jonson's 
career.  He  had  previously  been  an  actor  and  hack 
writer,  but  now,  at  the  early  age  of  six-and-twenty,  he 
produced  a  play  which  must  have  placed  him  at  once  by 
the  side  of  Shakspere,  and  above  all  the  other  dramatic 
writers  of  his  time. 

In  the  following  year  (1599)  Jonson  produced  two 
plays — The  Case  is  Altered  and  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour.  The  former  was  acted  by  the  Children  of  the 
Blackfriars,  probably  early  in  the  year,  as  it  is  referred  to 
as  popular  in  NashJs  Lenten  Stuffe,  which  was  published 
in  1599:— 

Hath  it  any  more  sence  in  it,  then  it  should  have?  Is  it  not  right 
of  the  merry  cobler's  cutte  in  that  witty  play  of  The  Case  is  Altered. 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  was  presented  at 
Court  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  addressed  in  the 
Epilogue  in  a  fine  strain  of  panegyric  which  ends  with  the 
lines  : — 

Fly  from  her  Age  ;  sleep  Time,  before  her  throne  ; 

Our  strongest  wall  falls  down,  when  she  is  gone. 

Cynthia's  Revels  was  acted  in  the  same  year  '  by  the 
Children  of  the  Queen's  Chapel ' ;  one  of  these  Children 
being  Salathiel  Pavy,  whose  death  Jonson  so  touchingly 
laments  in  Epigram  cxx. 

According  to  Henslowe's  Diary,  Jonson  was  writing 
plays  in  1599  in  conjunction  with  Dekker  and  others  for 
that  manager,  yet  in  1600  a  party  headed  by  Dekker 
and  Marston  arose  to  trouble  his  peace  of  mind.  In  1601 
appeared  the  Poetaster,  in  which  Dekker  is  ridiculed  as 
Demetrius  and  Marston  as  Crispinus.     In  the  following 
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year,  Dekker  returned  the  compliment  by  bringing  out 
his  Satiromastix,  or  the  Untrussing  of  the  Humourous 
Poet,  in  which  Jonson  is  severely  handled.  Henslowe 
lent  Jonson  forty  shillings  in  September  1601  for  'adicions 
to  Jeronymo,'  and  four  pounds  in  June  1602  for  '  new 
adicyions  for  Jeronymo/  and  for  '  a  booke  called  Richard 
Crookback.'  These  additions  were  for  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Charles  Lamb  doubted 
Jonson's  power  to  produce  them,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
Henslowe  would  have  paid  him  for  work  which  he  did 
not  execute. 

Before  we  arrive  at  the  period  of  James  the  First's 
accession  to  the  English  crown — an  event  of  great  im- 
portance in  Jonson's  life — it  is  necessary  to  notice  Mr. 
Collier's  proposal  to  consider  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  rather  than  one  of  the  latest  of  Jonson's 
works,  and  certainly  written  in  Elizabeth's  reign — an 
opinion  founded  upon  the  frequent  references  to  the 
Queen  and  the  form  of  the  dialogue  and  construction. 

III.  Jonson  was  employed  to  arrange  the  street  enter- 
tainment in  honour  of  the  new  King's  arrival  in  London, 
and   he   produced   a  gorgeous  specimen   of     jonson's 
those  beautiful  compositions  upon  which  he     work  till 
was  so  fully  employed  during   the  whole  of 
James's  reign.     This  pageant  drew  the  King's  attention 
to  Jonson,  and  ever  after  he  was  his  friend.     Lord  Falk- 
land tells  us  '  how  learned  James  ' — 

Friend  to  the  humblest  if  deserving  swain, 
Who  was  himself  a  part  of  Phoebus'  train, 
Declar'd  great  Jonson  worthiest  to  receive 
The  garland  which  the  Muse's  hands  did  weave  ; 
And,  though  his  bounty  did  sustain  his  days, 
Gave  a  more  welcome  pension  in  his  praise. 

In  this  same  year  (1603)  appeared  at  the  Globe  the 
tragedy  of  Sejanus,  the  result  of  the  promise  Jonson  had 
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made  in  the  Apologetical  Dialogue  at  the  end  of  the 
Poetaster : — 

And  since  the  comic  muse 

Hath  proved  so  ominous  to  me,  I  will  try 

If  Tragedy  have  a  more  kind  aspect : 

Her  favours  in  my  next  I  will  pursue. 

In  1605  Marston  and  Chapman  wrote  the  play  of 
Eastward  Hoe,  in  the  composition  of  which  Jonson  also 
had  a  hand.  The  play  was  well  received,  but  a  passage 
reflecting  upon  the  Scotch  followers  of  the  king — a 
dangerous  subject  for  public  satire — drew  the  attention  of 
the  Court,  and  the  authors  were  sent  to  prison.  The 
obnoxious  passage  occurs  in  Act  iv.,  scene  1 : — 

1  Gent.  Farewell,  farewell ;  we  will  not  know  you  for  shaming 
of  you — I  ken  the  man  weel ;  hee's  one  of  my  thirty  pound  knights. 

Jonson  was  not  molested,  but  moved  by  an  honour- 
able feeling  he  joined  his  old  friend  Chapman,  and  his 
then  friend  Marston.  As  he  stood  high  in  favour  at 
Court,  all  three  were  soon  released.  Here  is  Jonson's 
account  of  the  matter. 

He  was  dilated  by  Sir  James  Murray  to  the  King,  for  writting 
something  against  the  Scots  in  a  play  Eastward  Hoe,  and  volun- 
tarily imprissonned  himself  with  Chapman  and  Marston,  who  had 
written  it  amongst  them.  The  report  was,  that  they  should  then 
[have]  had  their  ears  cut  and  noses.  After  their  delivery,  he  ban- 
queted all  his  friends ;  there  was  Camden,  Selden,  and  others ;  at 
the  midst  of  the  feast  his  old  mother  dranke  to  him,  and  shew  him  a 
paper  which  she  had  (if  the  sentence  had  taken  execution)  to  have 
mixed  in  the  prisson  among  his  drinke,  which  was  full  of  lustie 
strong  poison,  and  that  she  was  no  churle,  she  told,  she  minded  first 
to  have  drunk  it  herself. 

In  1605  Jonson  was  again  in  prison  with  Chapman, 
for  the  same  cause,  a  play  of  which  they  were  joint 
authors,  but  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  the  play  are 
both  unknown.     He  appealed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
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and  was  probably  soon  at  large  again.  This  same  year 
(1605)  saw  the  production  of  Volpone  or  the  Fox,  which 
was  written  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks. 

Since  the  arrangement  of  our  State  Papers  it  has 
been  discovered  that  Jonson  was  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  attempts  to  discover  the  ramifications  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  and  his  character  has  been  called  in 
question  by  the  insertion,  between  brackets,  of  the  words 
[to  betray  the  actors  in  the  plot?]  in  the  analysis  of  his 
letter  in  the  Calendar  (1603-10,  p.  245).  Hence  it  came 
to  be  believed  that  Jonson  acted  as  a  spy  during  the 
investigation,  until  the  late  learned  John  Bruce  sent  to 
the  Athen&um  (April  22,  1865,  p.  553)  a  clear  and  able 
vindication  of  the  poet  from  the  cruel  aspersion.  The 
whole  of  the  evidence  is  very  slight,  and  consists  of  two 
documents  only,  viz.,  1.  Warrant  for  a  priest,  November 
7,  1605,  and  2.  Jonson's  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury,  Novem- 
ber 8.  As  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  question 
without  having  these  documents  before  us,  they  are  here 
given  entire  : — 

7  Nov.,  1605. 

1.  A  Warrant  unto  Benjamen  Johnson,  to  let  a  certaine  priest 
knowe,  that  offered  to  do  good  service  to  the  State,  that  he  should 
securely  come  and  goe  to  and  from  the  Lords,  which  they  promised 
in  the  said  warrant  upon  their  honors.1 

2.  To  the  most  honorable  and  honor  d  Earle  of  Salisbury. 

My  most  honorable  Lord,  —  May  it  please  yor  Lo  :  to  understand, 
there  hath  bene  no  want  in  mee,  eyther  of  labor  or  sincerity  in  the 
discharge  of  this  busines,  to  the  satisfaction  of  yor  Lo  :  and  the 
State.  And  wheras,  yesterday,  upon  the  first  mention  of  it,  I  tooke 
the  most  ready  course  (to  my  present  thought)  by  the  Venetian 
Ambassadors  Chaplin,  who  not  only  apprehended  it  well,  but  was 
of  mind  with  mee,  that  no  man  of  conscience  or  any  indifferent  love 


1  MS.  in  the   British  Museum,    containing  Abstract   of  Privy 
Council  Register.     The  original  is  lost. 
a 
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to  his  country  would  deny  to  doe  it :  and  withall  engaged  him- 
selfe  to  find  out  one,  absolute  in  all  numbers,  for  the  purpose  ;  wch 
he  will'd  me  (before  a  gent  :  of  good  credit,  who  is  my  Testemony) 
to  signifie  to  yor  Lo  :  in  his  name :  It  falls  out  since,  that  that 
party  will  not  be  founde  (for  soe  he  returnes  answere).  Upon  wch  I 
have  made  attempt  in  other  places,  but  can  speake  wth  no  one  in 
person  (all  being  eyther  remoou'd,  or  so  conceal'd  upon  this  present 
mischeife)  but  by  second  meanes,  I  have  receav'd  answere  of  doubts, 
and  difficulties,  that  they  will  make  it  a  question  to  the  archpriest, 
with  other  such  like  suspensions  :  So  that  to  tell  yor  Lo  :  playnly 
my  heart,  I  think  they  are  all  so  enweav'd  in  it,  as  it  will  make  500 
gent :  lesse  of  the  Religion  within  this  weeke,  if  they  carry  theyr 
Understanding  about  them.  For  my  selfe,  if  I  had  bene  a  Preist, 
I  would  have  put  on  Wings  to  such  an  occasion,  and  have  thought 
it  no  adventure  where  I  might  have  done  (besides  his  majesty  and 
my  countrey)  all  Christianity  so  good  service.  And  so  much  I  have 
sent  to  some  of  them.  If  it  shall  please  yor  Lordsh  :  I  shall  yet 
make  farder  triall,  and  that  you  cannot  in  the  meane  time  be  pro- 
vided :  I  do  not  only  with  all  readynesse  offer  my  service,  but  will 
pforme  it  wth  as  much  integrity  as  yr  particular  favor  or  his 
Majesties  right  in  any  subject  he  hath,  can  exact.  Yor  Ho  :  most 
perfect  Servant  and  Lover, 

Ben  :  Jonson. 
{Indorsed)  8  Novembr.1 

Mr.  Bruce's  explanation  of  these  documents,  and  his 
line  of  reasoning  upon  them,  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows  : — Fawkes  was  arrested  at  midnight  on  November 
4,  and  was  examined  before  such  of  the  Privy  Councillors 
as  could  be  got  together  at  one  P.M.  of  the  5th.  The 
Council,  unable  to  understand  the  conspiracy,  and  guided 
by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  sent  for  Ben  Jonson.  Mr.  Bruce 
supposes  that  Jonson  was  sent  for  because,  had  he  made 
a  secret  tender  of  his  services,  he  would  have  been  heard 
by  Cecil  alone.  He  was  before  the  Council  on  the  7th, 
and  was  then  authorised  to  make  some  application  on 
the  part  of  the  Government    to   the    Roman    Catholic 
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priests  respecting  the  great  plot.  This  was  not  an  easy 
task,  for  it  was  then  a  capital  offence  for  a  priest  to  be 
seen  in  England.  The  rest  of  the  argument  may  be  given 
in  Mr.  Bruce'a  own  words  : — 

Ben  Jonson  acted  in  his  commission  with  signal  discretion.  He 
applied  for  assistance  to  one  of  that  particular  class  of  priests  who 
were  privileged  to  remain  in  England — the  chaplains  to  the  Ambas- 
sadors. The  chaplain,  according  to  Jonson's  report,  clearly  appre- 
hended what  Lord  Salisbury  desired,  and  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  Jonson,  that  patriotism  ought  to  induce  the  priests  to  do  what 
was  wished  :  whatever  that  was,  it  does  not  appear.  The  chaplain 
undertook  also  to  find  out  a  proper  person,  or,  as  Jonson  phrased 
it,  '  one  absolute  in  all  numbers  for  the  purpose.'  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  such  a  promise,  if  uttered  otherwise  than  diplomatically, 
could  not  be  fulfilled.  Scared  by  the  general  panic,  the  priest 
alluded  to — 'that  party,'  as  Jonson  terms  him — 'would  not  be 
found.'  Disappointed  in  that  quarter,  Jonson  made  attempts  in 
other  places,  but  entirely  without  success.  All  the  priests  had 
removed,  i.e.  had  fled  or  were  lying  concealed.  In  some  underhand 
way  Jonson  managed  to  hold  communication  with  some  of  them  at 
second  hand,  and  then,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  he  dis- 
covered the  impossibility  of  his  accomplishing  what  Lord  Salisbury 
and  the  Council  desired.  An  invitation  from  that  great  body,  which 
held  the  fate  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  population  in  their  hands, 
would  at  any  time  have  excited  suspicion  ;  but  at  such  a  moment  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  priests  sent  for  answer  '  that  they 
would  make  a  question  of  it  to  the  archpriest  [Dr.  George  Black - 
weli,  the  chief  Romish  ecclesiastic  in  England],  with  such  like 
suspensions.'  The  rough  outspoken  Ben  Jonson,  disgusted  by  what 
he  regarded  to  be  their  want  of  patriotism,  exclaimed  that  he 
thought  they  were  all  enweaved  in  the  plot.  He  anticipated  a 
secession  of  English  lay  gentlemen  in  disgust,  and  declared  that,  if 
he  had  been  a  priest,  he  would  have  put  on  wings  to  do  what  was 
solicited.  Finally  he  concluded  that,  if  Lord  Salisbury  could  not 
find  a  more  suitable  agent,  he  would  make  further  trial  to  find  some 
priest  willing  to  do  what  was  desired,  avowing,  as  was  no  doubt 
most  true,  that  he  would  do  so  with  all  integrity  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  of  opinion  that  the  warrant  was  issued 
hypothetically,  and  intended  as  a  safe- conduct  for  any 
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priest  Jonson  might  find.  As  he  could  not  find  one,  the 
warrant  was  probably  not  used. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that 
Jonson  was  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  the  plot.  As 
a  loyal  Roman  Catholic  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  aid 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  the  discovery  of  the 
abominable  crime  of  the  projectors,  and  he  believed  that 
his  co-religionists  would  feel  with  him  ;  but  he  found 
himself  mistaken,  and  could  do  nothing.  His  feelings  on 
the  subject  are  well  expressed  in  his  epigram  to  William 
Lord  Monteagle  (lx.)  Why  Jonson  was  selected  as  the 
agent  of  the  Privy  Council  must  remain  a  mystery. 

On  Twelfth  Night  1604-5  Jonson  produced  The 
Masque  of  Blackness,  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  Queen, 
who  wished  to  perform  in  it  with  her  ladies.  '  It  was 
Her  Majesty's  will/  says  Jonson,  '  to  have  them  Black- 
moors  at  first.'  In  the  production  of  this  masque  Jonson 
was  for  the  first  time  associated  with  Inigo  Jones,  who 
had  lately  come  from  Denmark. 

On  Twelfth  Night  1605-6  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo 
Jones  united  to  produce  the  Hymen&i  or  masque  of 
Hymen,  in  honour  of  the  unfortunate  union  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Essex,  aged  fourteen,  and  Frances  Howard, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  aged  thirteen.  John 
Pory,  one  of  the  newsmongers  of  the  day,  wrote  a  long 
description  of  this  entertainment  at  Whitehall  to  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  in  which  he  says  that  '  both  Inigo,  Ben, 
and  the  actors,  men  and  women,  did  their  parts  with 
great  commendation.'  On  July  24,  1606,  Jonson's  Latin 
verses  in  honour  of  the  two  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  were  delivered  at  Theobalds  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Queen's  brother  Christian  to  this 
country.  The  masque  for  Twelfth  Night  1606-7  was 
written  by  Thomas  Campion,  and  Jonson  was  not  em- 
ployed.    In   1607  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  exchanged  his 
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house  of  Theobalds  with  the  King,  for  Hatfield  and  other 
property,  and  on  May  22  he  delivered  it  up  to  the  Queen, 
Jonson  having  produced  an  entertainment  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  July  of  the  same  year  the  King  expressed  a 
wish  to  dine  with  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  and 
the  Court,  desiring  to  receive  him  with  due  honour,  re- 
quested Sir  John  Swinnerton 

to  confer  with  Master  Benjamin  Jonson  the  poet  about  a  speech  to 
be  made  to  welcome  his  Majestie,  and  about  music  and  other  in- 
yencions  which  may  give  lyking  and  delight  ;  by  reason  that  the 
Company  doubt  that  their  schoolmaster  and  scholleres  be  not 
acquainted  with  such  kinde  of  entertaynments. 

The  Masque  of  Beauty  was  presented  at  White- 
hall on  the  Sunday  after  Twelfth  Night  1607-8,  by  the 
Queen  and  fifteen  ladies  of  the  Court.  It  was  the  work 
of  Jonson,  and  the  scenery  was  constructed  by  William 
Portington,  the  King's  master-carpenter. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  1607-8  a  masque  in  celebration 
of  Lord  Viscount  Haddington's  marriage,  called  The  Hue 
and  Cry  after  Cupid,  was  devised  by  Jones  and  Jonson, 
whose  joint  work,  The  Masque  of  Queens,  was  presented 
at  Whitehall  on  February  2,  1608-9. 

In  1609  appeared  Epiccene  or  the  Silent  Woman, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  strength  and  power,  was  not  very 
successful  on  its  first  appearance ;  and  on  June  4,  1610, 
the  occasion  of  Prince  Henry's  being  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  performed  Prince  Henry's  Barriers,  the 
speeches  for  which  are  printed  in  Jonson's  works. 

At  Christmas  1610-11  Jonson  was  again  employed  on 
two  masques  with  Jones.  One  of  these,  Love  freed  from 
Ignorance  and  Folly,  was  for  the  Queen,  and  its  total 
cost  was  719/.  \s.  3d.  A  curious  account  of  the  items 
making  up  this  total  is  printed  in  Peter  Cunningham's 
Life  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  other  was  the  beautiful  Oberon 
the  Fairy  Prince,  performed  at  Court  on   New  Year's 
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evening.     This  masque  ends  with   an  exquisite  address 
by  the  Day-star  : — 

The  moon  is  pale  and  spent  ;  and  winged  night 
Makes  headlong  haste  to  fly  the  morning's  sight. 

In  1610  Jonson  produced  his  Alcheinistj  which  is  called 
by  Gifford  the  noblest  effort  of  his  genius.  Critics,  how- 
ever, are  divided  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  and  of  the  characters  Mammon 
and  Volpone. 

About  this  time  Jonson  again  became  a  Protestant, 
and  he  told  Drummond  that  at  his  first  communion,  in 
token  of  true  reconciliation  to  the  Church  of  England,  he 
drank  up  all  the  full  cup  of  wine. 

In  161 1  was  brought  out  the  tragedy  of  Catiline  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  Jonson  assisted  Tom  Coryate,  '  the  Od- 
combian  leg-stretcher,'  in  the  collection  of  the  burlesque 
testimonies  to  the  merits  of  the  Crudities,  which  are 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  that  *  bonnie  bouncinge 
booke,'  and  occupy  107  pages. 

In  1613  Jonson  went  to  France  as  the  governor  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh's  son  ;  but  this  youth  was  '  knavishly 
inclined,'  and  played  wicked  tricks  upon  the  poet  which 
were  not  easily  forgiven.  It  was  during  this  journey  that 
Jonson  told  Cardinal  du  Perron  bluntly  that  his  transla- 
tions of  Virgil  '  were  naught.' 

Gifford  discredited  the  fact  of  Jonson's  charge  of 
Ralegh*s  son,  because  he  followed  Aubrey's  inaccura*e 
date  of  1593,  which  was  two  years  before  the  boy  was 
born. 

Bartholomew  Fair  was  acted  before  the  King  in 
1614,  but  was  not  included  by  the  author  in  the  edition 
of  his  works  in  1616.  It  has  therefore  been  supposed 
that  James  I.  took  some  offence,  and  Jonson  read  an 
apology  for  the  play  to  Drummond.     The  character  of 
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Lanthorn  Leatherhead  is  evidently  intended  as  a  satire 
upon  Inigo  Jones.  Gifford  would  not  allow  this  ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  the  conversations  with  Drummond  that  the 
quarrel  between  the  poet  and  the  architect  began  earlier 
than  Gifford  supposed.  It  was  patched  up  for  a  time, 
but  broke  out  again  in  1631.  Jonson's  own  words  to 
Drummond  are  : — 

He  said  to  Prince  Charles  of  Inigo  Jones  that  when  he  wanted 
words  to  express  the  greatest  villaine  in  the  world  he  would  call  him 
ane  Inigo.  Jones  having  accused  him  for  naming  him  behind  his 
back,  a  foole  :  he  denied  it ;  but,  says  he,  I  said,  He  was  an  arrant 
knave  and  1  avouch  it. 

In  161 5  Jonson  produced  a  masque  at  Court  entitled 
The  Golden  Age  Restored,  and  The  Devil  is  an  Ass  was 
acted  in  1616,  but  not  printed  for  many  years  afterwards. 

In  June  of  this  year  Jonson  was  again  called  in  to 
assist  the  citizens  in  entertaining  the  King.  Gerard 
writes  to  Carleton  : — 

The  king  feasted  by  Alderman  Cockayne  and  the  new  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  basin 
and  ewer  of  gold.  Dyeres,  cloth-dressers  with  their  shuttles  and 
Hamburgians  were  presented  to  the  king,  and  spake  such  language 
as  Ben  Jonson  putt  in  theyre  mouthes. 

In  this  year  Jonson  also  collected  his  plays  into  a 
folio  volume,  which  he  called  his  Works,  and  thus  brought 
down  upon  his  head  the  ridicule  of  the  wits  of  the  town, 
who  would  not  allow  that  such  ephemeral  productions  as 
plays  could  be  fairly  called  works. 

The  Masque  of  Christmas  was  presented  at  Court 
during  the  Christmas  of  1616-17,  and  the  Masque  of  Lethe 
and  the  Vision  of  Delight  in  Christmas  161 7- 18.  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham  was  of  opinion  that  Jonson's  wife  died 
in  December  161 7,  because  he  found  the  following  entry 
in  the  registers  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields— *  8  Dec. 
16 1 7  Sepult.  fuit  Eliz.  Johnson.' 
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We  learn  from  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown's  unpublished 
diaries  of  the  Venetian  Embassy  that  the  masque  of 
Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue  was  presented  at  the  Old 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  on  Twelfth  Night  1617-18, 
and  that  Busino  and  the  Embassy  saw  it  on  that  occasion. 
The  date  is  incorrectly  given  in  Jonson's  works  as  1619.1 

IV.  In  the  summer  of  161 8  Jonson  performed  his 
famous  Scottish  journey  on  foot.  About  the  same  time 
Taylor  the  water-poet  also  went  northwards 
from°in6i8l  e  on  his  '  Pennylesse  Pilgrimage/  and  Jonson 
to  1625.  believed  that  he  '  had  been  sent  to  scorn  him,' 

but  Taylor  repudiated  any  such  intention  with  vehemence. 

In  September,  Jonson  was  elected  a  Burgess  and 
Guild-Brother  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  burgess- 
ticket  was  written  out  and  gilt  in  an  especially  orna- 
mental manner,  by  a  professed  scribe  named  Alexander 
Paterson.  In  the  following  November  he  was  still 
further  honoured  by  being  entertained  at  a  grand  public 
banquet.  During  this  Scottish  journey  Jonson  made  the 
acquaintance  of  William  Drummond,  and  accepted  his 
invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Hawt-ornden.  The 
precise  time  of  the  visit  is  not  known,  but  it  was  previous 
to  January  17,  1619. 

Jonson  returned  homeward  from  Leith  on  January  25, 
in  a  pair  of  shoes  which  he  had  worn  so  long  that  they 
appeared  like  Coryate's  more  famous  pair  in  the  church 
of  Odcombe.  A  year  after  his  return  to  England  he 
produced  his  masque  entitled  News  from  the  New 
World  discovered  in  the  Moon,  which  was  presented 
at  Court  on  January  6  and  February  11,  1620-21.  In 
this  he  alludes  to  his  own  journey  and  his  subsequent 
silence  : — 

One  of  our  greatest  poets  (I  know  not  how  good  a  one)  went  to 
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Edinburgh  on  foot,  and  came  back  ;  marry,  he  has  been  restive, 
they  say,  ever  since  ;  for  we  have  had  nothing  from  him  :  he  has 
set  out  nothing,  I  am  sure. 

A  Masque  of  the  Meta?norphosed  Gipsies  was  pre- 
sented three  times  before  the  King  in  August  1621,  first 
at  Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  next  at  Bel  voir,  and  lastly  at 
Windsor.  James  appears  to  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  this  entertainment,  and  he  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
several  attempts  to  benefit  Jonson.  In  October  1621  he 
granted  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels 
to  the  poet  for  life,  and  was  anxious  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  Ben  preferred  to  remain 
untitled.  These  were  only  empty  honours  of  little  value, 
but  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  John  Chamberlain 
to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  dated  October  27,  that  the  poet's 
pension  was  raised  from  100  marks  to  200/.,  which  was  a 
more  satisfactory  form  for  the  King's  favour  to  take.1  The 
masque  contains  a  curious  character  of  James,  which 
probably  gratified  him,  although  truth  and  flattery  are 
very  happily  blended  in  it. 

About  this  time  Jonson  must  have  been  employed 
upon  a  work  of  which  no  note  has  been  taken,  either  by 
his  biographers  or  by  general  bibliographers.  On  May 
11,  1622,  Chamberlain  wrote  to  Carleton  as  follows  : — 
'  Barclay's  Argenis  has  grown  so  scarce,  that  the  price 
has  risen  from  $s.  to  14$-.  The  King  has  ordered  Ben 
Jonson  to  translate  it,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  equal  the 
original.' 2  Certain  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Registers 
illustrate  this  extract ;  for  instance,  on  June  29,  1622,  the 
original  of  the  Argenis  was  entered  for  reprint  by  the 
partners  in  the  Latin  stock,  and  on  October  2,  1623, 
'  Master  Blount  entered  for  his  copie — A  Booke  called 
John  Barclay's  Argenis  translated  by  Benjamin  Johnson.' 

1  Calendar  0/ State  Papers,  Domestic,  1619-23,  p.  303. 
8  Ibid.  p.  390. 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  whether  this  translation 
was  ever  printed  ;  and  I  think  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not,  because  Kingsmill  Long,  whose 
translation  of  the  Argents  was  published  in  1625,  distinctly 
says  in  his  dedication  that  he  had  kept  his  IMS.  by  him 
for  a  time  in  the  '  desire  and  hope  to  have  it  undertaken 
by  a  more  able  workman.  .  .  but  finding  none  in  so  long 
time  to  have  done  it,'  he  '  adventured  to  become  the  keye 
to  this  peece  of  hidden  treasure.'  This  is  surely  con- 
clusive evidence  that,  if  Jonson  translated  the  work,  it 
could  never  have  been  published,  but  must  have  remained 
in  manuscript. 

Mr.  Collier  thinks  it  probable  thatTjonson  contracted 
a  second  marriage  in  1623,  and  grounds  his  opinion  upon 
an  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  which 
stands  as  follows : — '  27th  July  1623  married:  Ben  Johnson 
and  Hester  Hopkins.'  There  is  nothing,  however,  re- 
corded in  the  life  of  Jonson  to  corroborate  this  view. 

The  masque  of  Time  vindicated  to  himself  and  to  kis 
honours  was  acted  at  Court  on  Twelfth  Night  1622-3, 
and  according  to  Chamberlain  some  of  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  it  gave  offence  to  the  audience.  He  wrote 
to  Carleton  : — 

Ben  Jonson,  they  say,  is  like  to  hear  of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  head, 
for  personating  George  Withers,  a  poet,  or  poetaster  he  terms  him, 
as  hunting  after  some,  by  being  a  chronomastix,  or  whipper  of  the 
time,  which  is  become  so  tender  an  argument,  that  it  must  not  be 
admitted  either  in  jest  or  earnest. 

Neptune's  Triumph  for  the  return  of  Albion  (that  is,  of 
Prince  Charles)  was  represented  on  Twelfth  Night  1623- 
4,  and  Pan's  Anniversary  or  the  Shepherd's  Holiday 
early  in  1625.  These  were  the  last  three  masques  which 
James  I.  lived  to  see,  and  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones 
were  joint  inventors  of  them. 

V.  On  March  27,  1625,  James  I.  died,  and  Jonson  lost 
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in  him  a  munificent  patron.     During  his  reign  we  hear 
few  complaints   of  poverty  or   petitions  for     T 

,  .         ,         r  n        •  i  Jonson  s 

money  ;  but  in  the  following  years,  when  troubles 
sickness  came  upon  the  poet,  we  find  frequent  tlU  dealh* 
supplications  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  From  1616  to 
1625  Jonson  had  not  written  for  the  stage,  but  he  now 
presented  his  comedy  The  Staple  of  News.  On  Twelfth 
Night  1625-6  he  was  called  upon  for  a  masque,  and  he 
produced  The  Fortunate  Isles  and  their  Union,  the  chief 
actor  in  which  is  '  Johphiel,  an  airy  spirit.' 

At  this  time  in  Jonson's  life,  when  palsy  had  laid 
hold  of  his  body,  and  money  was  scarce  in  his  purse,  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  fell  to  his  lot.  On  September  2, 
1628,  he  was  appointed  City  Chronologer  in  place  of  the 
late  Thomas  Middleton,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  one 
hundred  nobles.  The  following  month  saw  the  poet 
again  in  trouble,  and  on  October  26  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  writing  certain  inflammatory  verses  on  the 
assassination  of  Buckingham,  beginning  '  Enjoy  thy 
bondage.'  The  real  author  of  the  spirited  lines  '  To  his 
confined  friend,  Mr.  Jo.  Felton'  was  the  Rev.  Zouch 
Townley,  who,  fearing  the  consequence  of  his  temerity, 
escaped  to  the  Hague.  Jonson  was  a  friend  of  Townley, 
and  the  poem  was  so  good  that  it  was  thought  that  he 
must  be  the  author.  When  he  was  examined  before  the 
Attorney-General  (Sir  Robert  Heath),  he  said  that  he  had 
seen  the  verses  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  and  read  them 
with  detestation,  although  the  writer  was  his  friend.  The 
opening  of  the  poem  is  as  follows  : — 

Enjoy  thy  bondage,  make  thy  prison  know 
Thou  hast  a  liberty  thou  canst  not  owe 
To  those  base  punishments  ;  keep  entire — 
Nothing  but  guilt  shackles  the  conscience. 

In  January  1629-30  appeared  the  New  Inn,  which 
was  driven  from  the  sta^e  and  followed  with  relentless 
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hostility  by  the  author's  enemies.  Jonson  took  the 
failure  greatly  to  heart,  and  wrote  the  severe  Ode,  On  the 
Vulgar  Censure  of  his  Play  by  some  Malicious  Spectators, 
commencing 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 

And  the  more  loathsome  age  ; 

Where  pride  and  impudence  in  faction  knit 

Usurp  the  chair  of  wit. 

This  drew  forth  answers  from  Owen  Feltham,  who 
satirised  the  author,  and  from  Randolph  Carew  and 
Cleveland,  who  dissuaded  him  from  leaving  the  loathsome 
age  to  its  own  pride  and  impudence.  When  Jonson 
published  his  play,  he  showed  his  anger  on  the  title-page, 
which  reads  as  follows  : — 

New  Inn,  or  the  Light  Heart ;  a  Comedy  never  acted,  but  most 
negligently  played  by  some,  the  King's  servants  ;  and  more  squeam- 
ishly beheld  and  censured  by  others,  the  King's  subjects,  1629. 
Now  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers  his  Majesty's  servants  and 
subjects,  to  be  judged,  1631. 

In  the  epilogue  he  wrote  (alluding  to  himself)  : — 

And  had  he  lived  the  care  of  king  and  queen, 
His  art  in  something  more  yet  had  been  seen. 

This  allusion  is  said  to  have  awakened  the  slumbering 
kindness  of  Charles  I.,  who  sent  him  a  hundred  pounds. 
Jonson  returned  thanks  for  this  cure  of  poverty — '  the 
poet's  evil,'  in  an  epigram  (79). 

About  this  time  the  poet's  study  was  burnt,  and  with 
it  were  destroyed  the  labours  of  years.  The  losses 
included  several  dramas,  a  pastoral  entitled  The  May 
Lord ;  The  Rape  of  Proserpine,  a  poem  in  celebration  of 
the  ladies  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  various  prose  works. 
He  describes  his  losses  himself  in  An  Execratio?i  upon 
Vulcan  : — 
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All  the  old  Venusine,  in  poetry, 

And  lighted  by  the  Stagirite,  could  spy, 

Was  there  made  English  ;  with  a  grammar  too, 

To  teach  some  that  their  nurses  could  not  do, 

The  purity  of  Language  ;  and  among 

The  rest,  my  journey  into  Scotland  sung, 

With  all  the  adventures  :  three  books,  not  afraid 

To  speak  the  fate  of  the  Sicilian  maid, 

To  our  own  ladies  ;  and  in  story  there 

Of  our  fifth  Henry,  eight  of  his  nine  year  ; 

Wherein  was  oil,  beside  the  succours  spent 

Which  noble  Carew,  Cotton,  Selden  lent  : 

And  twice  twelve  years  stored  up  humanity 

With  humble  gleanings  in  divinity  ; 

After  the  fathers,  and  those  wiser  guides 

Whom  faction  had  not  drawn  to  study  sides. 

Soon  after  receiving  the  present  from  Charles  I., 
Jonson  wrote  a  petition  requesting  that  his  salary  of  a 
hundred  marks  should  be  made  one  hundred  pounds  : — 

Please  your  majesty  to  make 
Of  your  grace,  for  goodness  sake, 
Those  your  father's  marks,  your  pounds  ; 

and  his  prayer  was  granted.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  he  never  received  the  two  hundred  pounds  from  James 
I.  referred  to  on  a  previous  page  (xxiii.)  The  warrant 
granting  Jonson  his  increased  pension  was  dated  March 
1630,  and  in  it  occurs  for  the  first  time  the  grant  of  the 
laureate's  tierce  of  Canary.  In  spite  of  this  the  poet 
seems  to  have  had  some  little  difficulty  in  getting  his 
wine,  for  he  has  left  an  epigram  to  the  Household  (85)  : — 

What  can  the  cause  be,  when  the  king  hath  given 
His  poet  sack,  the  Household  will  not  pay  ? 

Are  they  so  scanted  in  their  store  ?  or  driven 
For  want  of  knowing  the  poet,  to  say  him  nay  ? 

At  Shrovetide  1630  Jonson  was  joint  inventor  with 
Inigo   Jones    of   two    masques,  viz.,    Love's    Triumph 
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through  Cal/ipolis,  acted  by  the  King  and  his  lords,  and 
Chloridia  by  the  Queen  and  her  ladies.  In  both  these 
entertainments  Jonson's  name  appears  before  that  of 
Jones.  The  latter  resented  this  preeminence,  and  the 
two  never  worked  together  again.  The  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  told  in  a  letter  from  John  Pory  to  Sir  Thomas 
Puckering  : — 

The  last  Sunday  at  night  the  king's  mask  was  acted  in  the  banquet- 
ting  house  .  .  .  .  the  inventor  or  poet  of  this  mask  was  Mr.  Aurelian 
Townshend,  sometime  steward  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury  ; 
But  Jonson  being  for  this  time  discarded  by  reason  of  the  predomi- 
nant power  of  his  antagonist  Inigo  Jones,  who  this  time  twelvemonth 
was  angry  with  him  for  putting  his  own  name  before  his  in  the  title 
page  ;  which  Ben  Jonson  has  made  the  subject  of  a  bitter  satire  or 
two  against  Inigo.    Jan.  12,  163 1-2. 

Inigo  by  his  influence  prevented  Jonson  from  being 
again  employed  at  Court,  and  obtained  the  help  of  others 
who  were  more  subservient  to  him.  About  this  time 
J  nson  wrote  an  Epistle  Mendicant  in  verse  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  a  prose  letter  to  his  munificent  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  to  which  is  added  the  following 
postscript  : — 

Yesterday  the  barbarous  Court  of  Aldermen  have  withdrawn 
their  Chandlerly  pension  for  verjuice  and  mustard,  33  li.  6.  8. 

This  refers  to  an  enactment  of  the  City  authorities  :— 

It  is  ordered  by  this  court  that  Mr.  Chamberlen  shall  forbeare  to 
pay  any  more  fee  or  wages  unto  Benj amine  Johnson  the  Citties 
Chronologer  until  he  shall  have  presented  unto  this  Court  some  fruits 
of  his  labours  in  that  his  place.1 

Now  the  end  was  fast  approaching,  palsy  confined 
the  poet  to  his  home  ;  and  so  little  was  he  then  known 
in  the  world,  that  Pory  refers  to  him  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
T.  Puckering  as  '  Ben  Jonson,  who  I  thought  had  been 
dead.'     In  October  term  1632  was  produced  the  Magnetic 

1  Nov.  10,  1631. 
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Lady.  In  1633  appeared  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  Mr. 
Payne  Collier,  and  Colonel  Cunningham  following  him, 
suppose  to  have  been  one  of  Jonson's  earliest  works, 
altered  to  be  a  medium  of  satire  against  Inigo  Jones. 
The  great  architect  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  an 
order  that  the  character  of  Vitruvius  Hoop  shou'd  be  ex- 
punged. The  play  as  now  printed  does  not  therefore  con- 
tain this  character,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  amount  of 
abuse  was  heaped  upon  Jones,  but  a  little  of  it  is  left  in 
the  part  of  In-and-in  Med  lay. 

There  was  little  more  work  in  the  stricken-down  man  : 
but  what  he  did  do  he  could  still  do  well.  In  1634  and 
1635  he  wrote  the  Entertainments  with  which  his  patron 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle  welcomed  King  Charles.  The 
first,  Love's  WeLome  at  Welbeck,  on  the  King's  way  to 
Scotland,  and  the  second,  Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover.  in 
honour  of  the  King  and  Queen.  In  1634  his  pension 
was  again  voted  to  him  by  the  City,  as  appears  from  the 
following  minute  : — 

Item  this  day  (Sept.  18,  1634)  M*.  Recorder  and  Sir  James 
Hamersley  Knight  and  Alderman  declared  unto  this  Court  his 
majesty's  pleasure  signified  unto  them  by  the  right  honble  the  Earl  of 
Dorsett  for  and  in  the  behalfe  of  Benjamine  Johnson  the  Cittyes 
Chronologer,  Whereupon  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  hisyeare'.y 
pencion  of  one  hundred  nobles  out  of  the  Chamber  of  London  shalbe 
continued  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlen  shall  satisfie  and  pay  untc 
him  his  arrerages  thereof. 

Jonson's  last  work  The  Sad  Shepherd,  with  its  touching 
prologue,  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  incomplete  form. 
G  fford  thinks  it  probable  that  the  loss  ot  part  is  owing 
to  the  shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1636.  Habington  refers 
to  this  circumstance  in  his  elegy  : — 

Heaven  before  thy  fate, 
That  thou  thyself  might'st  thy  own  dirges  hear, 
Made  the  sad  stage  close  mourner  for  a  year. 
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On  Thursday,  August  17,  1637,1  Jonson  died,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
his  funeral  being  attended  by  a  train  of  the  great  and 
noble. 

It  was  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  subscriptions  were  raised  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
the  troubles  in  which  the  country  was  soon  plunged, 
prevented  the  object  from  being  carried  out,  and  the 
subscriptions  were  returned  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  John)  Young,  of  Great  Milton,  Oxford- 
shire, unwilling  that  the  remains  of  so  great  a  man 
should  lie  without  a  memorial,  gave  one  of  the  work- 
men eighteenpence  to  cut  on  the  pavement  stone  those 
world-famous  words,  O  rare  Ben  Jonson. 


EVERY   MAN    IN   HIS    HUMOUR. 

VI.  When  Jonson  wrote  this  play,  the  word  humour 
had  a  much  more  extended  meaning  than  it  has  now,  so 
The  word  ^at  '*  *s  needful  here  to  take  some  note  of 
'humour.-  the  change  that  this  once  fashionable  word 
has  undergone.  The  four  humours  of  the  body  de- 
scribed by  the  old  physicians  were  supposed  to  exert 
their  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  was  credited  with  its  own 
particular  humours.  This  is  well  set  forth  by  Jonson  in 
his  Induction  to  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  : — 

So  in  ever\r  human  body 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm  and  blood, 


1  See  Notes  and  Queries,  istSer.  vi.  405,  where  is  printed  a  con- 
temporary note  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Garter.  Gifford  altered  the 
date  from  old  to  new  style. 
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By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent, 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.     Now  thus  far 
It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itself 
Unto  the  general  disposition  : 
As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality  . 

Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluctions,  all  to  run  one  way, 
l  This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour. 

Such  was  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  ;  but  fashion 
was  not  contented  so  to  limit  it,  and  it  was  used  to 
express  any  mere  outward  peculiarity.  This  annoyed 
Jonson,  who  adds  : — 

But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  pyed  feather, 
The  cable  hat-band,  or  the  three-piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tye  or  the  Switzer's  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  humour  ! 
O  it  is  more  than  most  ridiculous. 

He  complained  that  this  '  poor  innocent  word  is  rack'd 
and  tortured/  so  that 

Now  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain, 
It  is  his  humour. 

Jonson  himself  was  careful  to  give  the  word  its  proper  i 
meaning  of  a  predominant  mental  characteristic,  and  he 
was  therefore  justified  in  using  the  strong  language  he 
did:— 

I  will  not  stir  your  patience  ;  pardon  me, 
I  urged  it  for  some  reasons,  and  the  rather 
To  give  these  ignorant  well-spoken  days 
Some  taste  of  their  abuse  of  this  word  humour. 

In  Cynthia 's  Revels  (act  iv.  sc.  i)  one  of  the  char- 
acters proposes  to  write  down  in  a  book  an  account  of 
the  effects  of  love  upon  different  characters,  and  call  it 
the  Book  of  Humours? 

b 
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As  is  usually  the  case  in  respect  to  the  use  of  words, 
J  orison's  contemporaries  paid  little  heed  to  his  advice. 
For  instance,  Samuel  Rowlands  published  in  1600  a  book 
entitled  The  Letting  of  Humors  Blood  in  the  Head 
Vayne,  which  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  the  Hall 
kitchen  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  but  was  afterwards 
re- issued  as  Humours  Ordinarie,  where  a  niaii  may  be 
verie  merrie  and  exceeding  well  used  for  his  sixepence. 
Epigram  26  in  this  book  exhibits  the  very  fault  of  which 
Jonson  complains  :  — 

Behold  a  most  accomplish'd  cavaleere, 
That  the  world's  ape  of  fashions  doth  appeare  ; 
Walking  the  streetes  his  humors  to  disclose, 
In  the  French  doublet  and  the  German  hose  ; 
The  muffes,  cloake,  Spanish  hat,  Tolledo  blade, 
Italian  ruffe,  a  shoe  right  flemish  made. 

Bacon  uses  the  word  in  its  broad  sense  of  the  cha« 
racters  of  men  in  his  twenty-second  Essay,  where  he 
says,  l  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  persons,  and  another 
thing  to  understand  matters,  for  many  are  perfect  in  men's 
humours,  that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of 
business  ; '  and  there  is  an  interesting  letter  of  Prince 
Henry's  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville  (dated  February  n, 
1607-8),  which  contains  a  good  illustration  of  the  word: — 
'  I  perceive,  my  cousin,  that  during  your  stay  in  England 
you  discovered  my  humour  since  you  have  sent  me  a 
present  of  two  things  I  most  delight  in,  arms  and 
horses.' * 

The  origin  of  the  word  seems  soon  to  have  been 
forgotten,  and  it  became  more  general  to  make  '  humour  ' 
express  a  passing  mood,  whim,  or  caprice,  rather  than  a 
permanent  and  predominant  peculiarity  of  the  mind. 
The  learning  of  Milton,  however,  induced  him  to  revive 
the  original  meaning,  and  in.  his  Samson  Agonistes  he 

1  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  487,  note. 
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uses  the  English  equivalent  of  melancholy  QifKaiva  x^n, 
black  bile) — 

Believe  not  these  suggestions,  which  proceed 
From  anguish  of  the  mind  and  humours  black, 
That  mingle  with  thy  fancy. 

Shakspere  frequently  used  the  word  '  humour,'  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  express  a  mood  of  mind  or  whim. 
When  Richard  III.  leaves  Lady  Anne  he  cries  out  : 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

Richard  III.  act  i.  sc.  i. 

and  when  Shylock  (  chooses  to  have  carrion  flesh  rather 
than  three  thousand  ducats/  he  will  not  give  his  reason — 

I'll  not  answer  that, 
But  say  it  is  my  humour. 

Merchant  of  Ve?iice,  act  iv.  sc.  i. 

In  the  same  play  (act  iii.  sc.  5)  Lancelot  says  to  Lorenzo, 
1  For  your  coming  in  to  dinner,  sir,  why  let  it  be  as 
humours  and  conceits  shall  govern.'  Corporal  Nym  in 
Henry  V.  and  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  the 
great  pattern  for  the  misappliers  of  the  word.  Whenever 
he  is  at  a  loss  he  at  once  falls  back  upon  his  never- 
failing  resource,  and  talks  about  '  the  humour  of  it.' 

The  adjective  humorous,  formed  from  the  substantive 
hu?nour,  took  to  itself  the  one  meaning  of  whimsical  or 
capricious  only.  In  King  John  (act  iii.  sc.  1)  Fortune  is 
called  'her  humorous  ladyship,'  and  in  the  Spanish 
Tragedy  we  read  : 

My  lord,  be  not  dismay'd  for  what  is  pass'd  ; 
You  know  that  women  oft  are  humorous. x 

The  word  '  humour '  has  been  narrowed  so  as  to 
describe  one  kind  of  disposition  only,  and  we  now  restrict 

1   Hazlitt's  Dodslcv,  vol.  v.  p.  31. 
ba 
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it  to  the  mirthful  humour  ;  but  in  conjunction  with  other 
words  it  is  still  used  to  express  the  older  meanings.  We 
speak  of  a  man  being  in  a  good  or  bad  humour,  or  say- 
that  we  were  not  in  the  humour  to  do  a  certain  thing. 
The  word  humorous  is,  however,  entirely  confined  to  the 
mirthful  humour. 

Bacon  describes  James  I.  as  '  a  prince  of  a  marvellous 
pleasant  humour,'  but  the  use  of  the  word  without  the 
adjective  to  express  the  offspring  of  a  merry  mood  did 
not  become  common  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Tem- 
ple was  one  of  the  first  to  use  it  in  this  restricted  sense, 
when  he  drew  the  distinction  between  humour  and  wit — 
'  In  conversation  humour  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  than 
knowledge.' 

VII.  We  possess  this  play  in  two  distinct  forms.  The 
scene  of  the  first  (published  in  quarto,  1601)  is  placed  in 
Editions  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of  the  actors  with  one 
the  play.  or  tw0  exceptions  are  Italian.     In  the  second 

(published  by  Jonson  himself,  in  the  edition  of  his  Works, 
16 1 6)  the  scene  is  changed  to  England,  and  the  names 
of  the  characters  are  all  English.  In  the  quarto  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  date  of  presentation,  but  in  the 
folio  (from  which  the  following  edition  is  taken)  the 
comedy  is  stated  to  have  been  first  acted  in  1598.  Much 
must  depend  upon  the  construction  we  put  upon  the  ex- 
pression *  first  acted.'  Does  it  refer  only  to  the  play  as 
printed  in  1616,  or  does  it  mean  the  first  appearance  of 
the  play  in  its  Italian  form  ?  Gifford  was  of  opinion 
that  the  first  form  was  produced  in  1596;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  founded  upon  a  misreading  of  the  extracts  from 
Henslowe's  Diary.  On  May  11,  1597,  Henslowe  entered 
in  his  account-book  the  amount  of  receipts  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  Comodey  of  Umers,  and  placed  the  letters 
ne  before  the  entry  to  show  that  the  play  was  a  new 
one.  The  play  had  a  good  run  and  was  acted  eleven 
times   in   three    months.     Mr.    Collier    holds    ty:."   this 
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Comodey  of  Umers  was  not  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,  and  Colonel  Cunningham  agrees  with  him  in 
this  opinion.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the  entry  is 
intended  for 

A  pleasant  Comedy,  entituled  :  an  Humerous  dayes  Myrth.  As  it 
hath  been  sundrie  times  publikely  acted  by  the  right  honourable  the 
Earle  of  Nottingham  Lord  High  Admirall,  his  servants,  by  G'eorge  j 
C[hapman].     Printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Syms  in  1599. 

In  favour  of  this  view  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary  contains  notices  of  Chapman's  previous  play, 
the  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  but  none  of  his  Humerous 
Day's  Mirth,  if  this '  Comedy  of  Humours  '  is  not  intended 
for  it.  On  the  other  side  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  poor 
a  play  as  Chapman's  should  have  had  the  run  which 
Jonson's  so  well  deserved  :  moreover  the  title  '  Comedy  of 
Humours'  better  describes  Jonson's  than  Chapman's 
play.  Gifford  writes  : — '  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Jonson  regained  the  property  of  his  comedy  by 
these  numerous  alterations  :  it  was  thus  acted  for  the 
first  time  in  1598  at  the  Black  Friars,'  but  no  other 
instance  of  such  a  custom  is,  I  believe,  known,  and  until 
we  can  obtain  further  evidence  on  this  and  other  points, 
the  question  must  remain  unanswered.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  quarto  was  published  in  1 601,  as  we 
have  no  record  of  any  alteration  or  revival  of  the  play  at 
that  date  which  would  have  caused  a  copy  of  the  original 
draft  to  be  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
this  edition  was  not  what  we  understand  by  a  surrepti- 
tious publication,  and  one  reason  for  believing  that  it  was 
printed  from  the  original  copy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  on  the  title-page  are  two  mottoes  from  Juvenal, 
one  of  which  is  also  used  for  the  revised  edition  of  1616. 
It  is  not  probable  that  Jonson  published  the  play  himself, 
because  in  the  later  edition  he  ignored  its  very  existence, 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  revive  the  old  form  after  he  had 
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recast  it  in  an  improved  shape.  If,  however,  we  hold 
that  the  '  Comedy  of  Humours 'mentioned  in  Henslowe's 
Diary  was  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  it  seems  probable 
that  Henslowe,  finding  he  could  no  longer  put  the  play  on 
the  stage,  would  try  to  make  some  money  by  printing  it. 
In  the  diary  is  <a  note  of  all  such  bookes  as  belong  to 
the  Stocke  and  such  as  I  have  bought  since  March  3, 
1598/  and  The  U?ners  is  one  of  these.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  this  point  further,  as  there  are  no  means 
of  settling  it  at  present  known,  and  I  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  differences  between  the  two  editions. 
Gifford  made  many  references  to  the  quarto  in  his 
notes,  but  he  gave  no  description  of  that  edition  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  unduly  neglected,  and  should  have 
been  reprinted  long  ago,  but  as  a  small  measure  of  justice 
Colonel  Cunningham  reproduced  the  first  act  in  hi9 
reprint  of  Gifford's  edition.  The  title-page  reads  as 
follows  : — 

EVERY    MAN    IN 

HIS    HUMOR. 

As  it  hath  beene  sundry  times 

publickly  acted  by  the  right 

Honorable  the  Lord  Cham- 

berlaine  his  seruants. 


WRITTEN   BY  BEN.   JOHNSON. 


Quod  non  dant  proceres,  dabit  Histrio. 


Hand  tamen  inuidias  vati,  quern  pulpita  pascunt. 


Imprinted  at  London  for  Walter  Burre,  and  are  to 

be  sould  at  his  shoppe  in  Paules  Church-  Yarde. 

1601. 
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One  point  worth  noticing  in  this  title-page  is  the 
statement  that  the  play  had  been  acted  in  this  form  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants.  This  may  have  been 
a  deception  to  mislead  buyers,  but,  if  true,  it  is  a  corrobo- 
ration of  Mr.  Collier's  view  that  the  play  was  not  acted 
by  Henslowe's  company  at  all.  The  comparison  of  the 
two  editions  is  very  instructive  as  a  help  to  the  under- 
standing of  Jonson's  mode  of  work.  The  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  are  alike  interesting.  The  changes  made 
in  the  revised  version  are  as  follows  : 

i.  The  scene  is  altered  from  Italy  to  England,  and 
all  the  London  references  are  added  in  the  folio. 

2.  The  names  of  the  characters  are  changed. 

3.  The  acts  and  scenes  are  differently  arranged. 

4.  Most  of  the  speeches  are  altered.  Different  words 
are  used,  and  sentences  are  differently  arranged. 

On  the  other  side  the  framework  of  the  play  is  the 
same. 

a.  The  same  number  of  characters  are  introduced  in 
both  editions.     It  is  the  names  only  that  are  changed. 

b.  The  events  follow  each  other  in  the  same  order 
in  both  editions,  and  no  structural  alteration  is  mad©  in 
the  folio  edition  except  in  the  last  scene. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  altered  version 
forms  by  far  the  best  play  of  the  two,  but  many  of  the 
minor  alterations  cannot  be  said  to  be  for  the  better. 
The  following  are  the  specimens  of  some  of  the  changes, 
arranged  in  the  order  as  above,  with  references  to  the 
present  edition. 

1.  Act  i.  sc.  2, 1.  4  :  Middlesex  land  does  not  occur 
in  the  quarto. — 1.  46  :  gentleman  i'  the  city  is  Gentleman  of 
Florence  in  qu. 

Act  ii.  sc,  4, 1.  10  :  Morefields  is  Florence  in  qu. 

Act  iii.  sc.  5, 1.  59  :  jests  V  University  are  jests  in 
Padua  in  qu. 
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Act  iv.  sc.  2,  1.  70  :  the  Star  is  the  Miter  in  qu. 

Act  iv.  sc.  6,  1.  82  :  the  Windmill  is  the  Mercmaid 
in  qu. 

(The  same  alteration  is  made  at  act  v.  sc.  3.  1.  98.) 

Act  iv.  sc.  7,  1.  104  :  wealth  oj 'any one  street  in  Louden 
is  wealth  of  Florence  in  qu. 

Act  iv.  sc.  9, 1.  73  :  when  Brain-worm  (AIusco)  promises 
to  obtain  a  serjeant,  these  lines  are  added  in  the  qu  : 

If  youll  be  upon  the  Realto  anone 
The  varlet  shall  mete  you  there. 

Act  iv.  sc.  n,l.  22  : 1  arrest  you  i'  the  queen's  name  is 
in  the  Duke's  name  in  qu. 

2.  The  names  of  Cob  and  Tib  remain  unchanged  ; 
Bobadill  is  Bobadilla ;  Justice  Clement  is  Doctor  Cle- 
ment ;  Master  Stephen  is  Stephano,  and  Master  Matthew 
is  Matheo  in  qu. 

The  names  of  the  other  characters  are  totally  changed. 
For  complete  list  see  notes  at  the  end  (p.  120). 

3.  All  the  acts  and  scenes  are  differently  divided  in 
the  quarto  and  folio,  but  the  events  follow  each  other 
much  in  the  same  order  in  both  until  the  clearing  up  of 
the  play,  when  the  incidents  are  considerably  changed  in 
the  later  edition.  The  last  act  in  the  quarto  is  much  more 
diffuse  than  in  the  folio,  and  Jonson  has  here  lopped 
away  his  own  work  with  vigour,  so  that  beauties  and 
blemishes  both  alike  fall  in  order  that  the  action  may  be 
concentrated.  The  speech  of  Lorenzo  junior  (young 
Kno'well)  in  commendation  of  poetry,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  passages  in  the  play,  was  struck  out  and  never 
reprinted  by  the  author.  It  stopped  the  action  by  its 
length,  and  Jonson  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  beauties  that 
were  out  of  place  to  the  exigencies  of  art.  In  the  quarto, 
Clement  passes  most  unjust  sentences  upon  Bobadilla 
and  the  two  gulls  which  are  softened  down  in  the  folio. 
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Bobadflla  had  surely  been  punished  enough  by  the  scorn 
he  encountered  on  account  of  his  cowardice,  without  being 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  cage. 

Act  v.  sc.  5,  1.  32,  after  sic  transit  gloria  mundi, 
Clement  proceeds  : 

Well  now  my  two  signiors  out  sides  stand  foorth  and  lend  me  your 
large  eares  to  a  sentence,  to  a  sentence  :  first  you  signior  shall  this 
night  to  the  cage,  and  so  shall  you  sir  from  thence  to  morrow  morn- 
ing, you  signior  shall  be  carried  to  the  market  crosse  and  be  there 
bound,  and  so  shall  you  sir  in  a  large  motlie  coate  with  a  rodde  at 
your  girdle,  and  you,  in  an  olde  suite  of  sackcloth  and  the  ashes  of 
your  papers  (save  the  ashes,  sirha),  shall  mourne  all  day,  and  at 
ni^ht  both  together  sing  some  ballad  of  repentance  very  pitteously, 
which  you  shall  make  to  the  tune  of  Who  list  to  hade  and  a  souldiers 
life  ;  Sirha  billman,  imbrace  your  torch  and  light  the  gentlemen  to 
their  lodgings. 

The  general  effect  of  the  alterations  is  greatly  to 
improve  the  construction  of  the  play,  but  in  taking  away 
some  sentences  Jonson  has  left  a  few  inconsistencies. 
Dr.  Adolf  Buff,  of  Augsburg,  has  drawn  attention  (in 
Dr.  Kolbing's  Englische  Studien,  1877)  to  two  small 
instances  of  confusion  which  are  explained  by  reference 
to  the  omitted  passages  in  the  quarto.  In  act  v.  sc.  1, 
Justice  Clement's  manner  of  carrying  on  the  examination 
seems  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  case 
before  him,  and  in  the  quarto  he  has  this.  In  act  iv.  sc. 
8,  1.  138,  Kitely  returns  to  his  house  alone,  but  in  the 
quarto  Clement  returns  with  him,  and  hears  how  Dame 
Kitely  has  left  her  home. 

The  second  case  occurs  at  act  v.  sc.  1, 1.  34,  where 
Kitely  answers  Clement's  question  '  where  is  We.l-bred  ? ' 
*  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not  whither!'  Xow 
Well-bred  and  Bridget  left  Kitely's  house  after  he  had 
gone  to  Cob's,  and  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  of  iheir 
flight  together,  but  in  the  quarto  Giulliano  (Down  right) 
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enters  on  the  scene  bef  re  Cob's  house  after  the  line 
1  What  lunacy  is  this,  that  haunts  this  man  ? ' — Act  iv. 
sc.  10,  1.  64.  He  asks  Biancha  (Dame  Kitely)  about  his 
cloak,  and  tells  her  that  Hesperida  (Bridget )  '  has  gone 
abroade  and  nobody  can  tell  me  of  it  at  home.'  Thorello 
(Kitely),  who  is  standing  by,  thus  learns  of  his  sister-in- 
law's  flight. 

4.  There  is  hardly  a  line  but  is  altered  in  some  way, 
although  the  changes  are  often  very  slight.  Thus,  act  i. 
sc.  1 ,  1.  60,  absurd  cockscomb  is  selfe-wilde  foole  in  qu. 

Act  i.  sc.  2, 1.  30,  gull  is  asse  in  qu. 

Act  i.  sc.  5, 1.  112,  chartel  is  challenge  in  qu. 

Act  iii.  sc.  1,  1.  62,  hang-by 's  are  zanies  in  qu. 

Act  iii.  sc.  3,  1.  102,  precisian  is  puritane  in  qu. 

Act  iii.  sc.  4,  1.  56,  rich  as  King  Cophetua  is  rich  as 
Golias  in  qu. 

VIII.  Mr.  Payne  Collier  has  styled  Ben  Jonson  'the 
mirror  of  manners,'  and  had  the  poet  written  this  play 
Manners  of  alone  he  would  have  well  deserved  the  title, 
the  time.  vye  have  here  a  living  picture  of  the  manners 

and  habits  of  the  time  in  the  exhibition  of  the  home  life 
and  the  street  life  of  the  people.  Both  the  useful  and  the 
useless  members  of  society  are  depicted:  the  merchant 
and  his  clerk  in  the  shop,  and  the  water  carrier  at  his 
work  on  the  one  side,  and  the  gallants  and  the  gulls 
on  the  other.  The  varieties  of  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable costume,  the  early  hours,  the  life  of  the  inns 
and  the  ordinaries,  and  the  different  foods  are  all  brought 
before  our  eyes.  The  expression  of  Cob's  ill-content  at 
the  fasting  days  was  sure  to  find  an  echo  in  the  feelings 
of  many  of  his  auditors.  The  fasts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  were  continued  in  Protestant  England 
for  the  provident  purpose  of  helping  on  the  fisheries  and 
increasing  the  number  of  sailors.  We  find  among  the 
State  Papers  many  documents   relating  to  this  subject. 
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In  1563  'a  Bill  for  the  better  observance  of  Fast  days 
and  regulating  how  many  dishes  of  Flesh  shall  be  at 
table'  is  registered,  and  in  the  same  year  '  Notes  of  the 
days  of  the  year  appropriated  for  fish  days  on  certain 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church,  and  for  every  Wednes- 
day.' The  Fishmongers'  Company  looked  after  the 
butchers  to  see  that  they  did  not  sell  meat  on  the  pro- 
hibited days,  and  the  justices  of  the  several  hundreds  over 
the  county  had  strict  injunctions  to  appoint  '  searchers 
to  detect  persons  eating  or  dressing  flesh  on  fast  days.' 
On  March  10,  1576,  was  prepared  a  'certificate  of  the 
increased  number  of  ships  and  vessels  in  various  seaport 
towns  since  the  enacting  of  the  statute  for  maintenance 
of  the  navy  and  abstinence  from  flesh  on  Wednesdays/ 
What  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject  was  may  be  seen 
in  Lodge  and  Greene's  Looking  Glasse  for  London  and 
England,  1 594,  in  which  play  one  of  the  characters  makes 
use  of  his  wide  breeches  as  a  secreting  place  for  various 
prohibited  viands. 

This  right  slop  is  my  pantry,  behold  a  manchet  [draws  it  out)  ; 
this  place  is  my  kitchen,  for  lo,  a  piece  of  beef  [draws  it  out) — O 
let  me  repeat  that  sweet  word  again  !  for  lo,  a  piece  of  beef.  This 
is  my  buttery,  for  see,  see,  my  friends,  to  my  great  joy,  a  bottle  of 
beer  [draws  it  out).  Thus,  alas,  I  make  shift  to  wear  out  this 
fasting  ;  I  drive  away  the  time.  But  there  go  searchers  about  to 
seek  if  any  man  breaks  the  king's  command.  O  here  they  be  ;  in 
with  your  victuals,  Adam.     [Puts  them  back  into  his  slops.) 

In  Jonson's  time,  and  long  after,  oaths  were  the 
ordinary  garnish  of  conversation,  so  that  it  cannot  surprise 
us  to  find  the  habit  imitated  upon  the  stage. 
In  earlier  times,  each  man  had  his  own  par- 
ticular oath  ;  thus  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Seymour, 
uncle  to  Edward  VI.,  used  to  swear  'by  Gods  precious 
soul  ; '  but  now  a  greater  novelty  was  required  from  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  Fastidious  Brisk  in  Every  Man 
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out  of  his  Humour  is  said  to  swear  '  tersely  and  with 
variety.'  This  evil  habit  was  strongly  reprehended  by 
the  more  strict  portion  of  society,  who  succeeded  in 
placing  upon  the  statute  book  'an  Act  to  restrain  the 
abuses  of  players  '  (3  Jac.  I.  cap.  21). 

For  the  preventing  and  avoiding  of  the  great  abuse  of  the  holy 
name  of  God,  in  Stage-plays,  Enterludes,  May-games,  Shews,  and 
such  like,  Be  it  enacted  by  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Majesty, 
and  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  in 
this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
That  if  at  any  time  or  times  after  the  end  of  this  present  Session  of 
Parliament,  any  person  or  persons  do  or  shall  in  any  Stage-play, 
Enterlude,  Shew,  May-game  or  Pageant  jestingly  or  profanely  speak 
or  use  the  holy  name  of  God,  or  of  Christ  Jesus,  or  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  of  the  Trinity,  which  are  not  to  be  spoken,  but  with  fear 
and  reverence,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  by  him  or  them 
committed  ten  pounds  :  The  one  moiety  thereof  to  the  Kings 
Majesty  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  other  moiety  thereof  to  him 
or  them  that  will  sue  for  the  same  in  any  Court  of  Record  at  West- 
minster, wherein  no  Essoin,  Protection  or  Wager  of  Law  shall  be 
allowed. — Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  hi.  1770,  pp.  61-62. 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour  contains  a  larger 
supply  of  oath  =;  than  any  other  of  Jonson's  plays,  and 
most  of  them  are  changed  in  the  folio  edition,  although 
they  are  not  necessarily  softened  to  any  extent ;  and  it 
seems  strange  that,  while  the  effect  of  the  law  is  seen  in 
the  material  alterations  made  from  Shakspere's  quartos 
in  the  first  folio  of  1623,  so  little  improvement  should  be 
seen  in  Jonson's  folio  of  16 1 6  from  the  quarto  of  1601. 

The  explanation  may  be  that,  as  the  law  did  not 
apply  to  books,  much  depended  upon  the  taste  of  indi- 
vidual editors.  Many  of  the  oaths,  such  as  by  Phoebus, 
by  the  body  0/  Ccesar,  by  the  foot  of  Cezsar,  &c,  would  not 
come  within  the  letter  of  the  above  Act,  and  it  was  these 
oaths  that  raised  Master  Stephen's  admiration  when  he 
cried  out  'Oh;he  swears  most  admirably,' act  hi.  sc.  5, 
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1.  133.  Further,  we  learn  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert  that 
Charles  I.  declared,  in  the  case  of  D'Avenant's  The  Wits, 
that  he  was  '  pleased  to  take  faith,,  death,  slight,  for 
asseverations,  and  no  oaths.'  We  may  note  in  passing 
that  the  better  members  of  the  dramatis  persona  dis- 
approve of  the  frequent  oaths  of  the  others.  Old 
Kno'well  says  to  Brain-worm,  act  ii.  sc.  5,  1.  115,  'I  like 
not  these  affected  oaths  ; '  and  young  Kno'well,  in  answer 
to  Well-bred  (act  iii.  sc.  5, 1.  174),  calls  his  cousin  Stephen's 
oaths  a  kind  of  French  dressing  to  his  discourse.  In  the 
quarto  we  find  the  expression  mass  sir,  but  before  the 
folio  was  printed  this  oath  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  so  it 
was  replaced  by  troth  Captain.  In  another  place  the 
quarto  has  by  God's  foot,  which  is  left  out  in  the  folio, 
where  we  read  'by  —  I  ha'  forgot  the  Captain's  oath ' 
(act  iii.  sc.  1,  1.  185).  The  following  instances  will  give 
the  reader  an  idea  of  the  changes  made  in  the  folio  in 
this  matter  : — 


quarto, 
faith 

's  blood  . 

God's  bread     . 

God's  name 

by  this  fair  heaven 

by  Phoebus 

by  Phaeton 
by  S.  Mark      . 


folio. 
'  deins. 

(  death. 

(  heart. 
'  deins. 

name  of  sloth, 
by  Pharaoh's  foot. 

f  by  heaven. 

(.  I  protest. 
by  S.  George, 
by  this  hand. 


Gifford  says  :  '  It  may  well  be  observed  that  the  whole 
of  Jonson's  later  works  (i.e.  all  the  dramatic  pieces  pro- 
duced during  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life),  are 
remarkably  free  from  rash  ejaculations ;'  and  in  '  an  epistle 
to  master  Colby  to  persuade  him  to  the  wars '  (Under- 
woods, xxxii.)  Jonson,  appealing  to  his  friend,  writes  : — 
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And  last  blaspheme  not  ;  we  did  never  hear 
Man  thought  the  valianter,  'cause  he  durst  swear. 

The  introduction  of  the  small  sword  or  rapier,  for  the 
thrust,  caused  the  broadsword,  which  was  constructed  or 
Use  of  the  cutting,  to  fall  out  of  fashion.  Although  an 
rapier.  ancient  weapon,  it  did  not  come  into  general 

use  until  after  the  discontinuance  of  armour,  and  at  the 
period  of  this  play  it  was  sufficiently  new  to  be  highly 
popular.  It  was  introduced  from  Spain,  but  the  teachers 
were  mostly  Italians.  Giles  Du  Guez  (or  Dewes)  in  his 
Introductorie  for  to  leme  to  rede,  to  pronounce,  and  to 
speke  Frenche  trewly  (printed  about  1530),  has  the  follow- 
ing entry  which  illustrates  the  origin  of  this  sword — '  the 
spanische  sworde,  la  rapiere] — but  it  did  not  become 
familiar  until  long  after  Du  Guez's  time.  Fleetwood  the 
Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  Burghley  in  1577,  mentions  'the 
fense  scholes '  in  London  ;  and  two  years  afterwards  the 
evils  of  fencing  had  grown  to  so  great  a  height,  that 
Gosson  thought  it  necessary  to  denounce  them  strongly 
in  his  School  of  Abuse.     He  ends  his  diatribe  thus  :  — 

Fencing  is  growne  to  such  abuse,  that  I  may  well  compare  the 
schollers  of  this  schoole  to  them  that  provide  staves  for  their  own 
shoulders  ;  that  foster  snakes  in  their  own  bosoms  ;  that  trust  wolves 
to  garde  their  sheepe,  and  the  men  of  Hyrcania  that  keepe  mastiffes 
to  woorrye  themselves. — Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  1579,  Shake- 
speare Soc.  p.  37. 

Further  on,  he  shows  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
fencers  were  not  brave  men,  and  did  not  make  true 
soldiers,  adding  : — 

If  our  gallantes  of  Englande  might  earn-  no  more  linkes  in  their 
chaynes,  nor  ringes  on  their  fingers,  then  they  have  fought  feelds, 
their  neckes  should  not  be  often  wreathed  in  golde,  nor  their  handes 
imbrodered  with  precious  stones.  If  none  but  they  might  be 
suffered  to  drinke  out  of  plate,  that  have  in  skirmish  slain  one  of 
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her  majesties  enimies,  many  thousandes  shoulde  bring  earthen  pots 
to  the  table. — Gosson's  School  of  Abuse,  1579,  Sh.  Soc,  p.  38. 

In  the  same  year  (1579)  '  the  long  foining  rapier'  is 
described  in  Bullein's  Dialogue  between  Sorenesse  and 
Chirurge  as  a  'new  kynd  of  instrument.'  Shakspere 
makes  mention  of  '  my  rapier's  point '  in  his  Richard  II, 
but  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  introducing  the  customs  of 
his  own  time  into  the  plays  relating  to  the  history  of 
previous  centuries.  Abraham  Darcie  {Annates  of  Eliza- 
beth) informs  us  that  Rowland  Yorke,  a  desperado  who 
betrayed  Devanter  to  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  was  the 
first  who  brought  into  England  '  that  wicked  pernicious 
fashion  to  fight  in  the  fields  in  duels  with  a  rapier  called 
a  tucke  only  for  the  thrust.'  Stow  mentions  that  long 
tucks  and  long  rapiers  began  to  be  used  about  the  12th 
or  13th  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  '  he  was  held  the  greatest 
gallant  that  had  the  deepest  ruffe  and  largest  rapier.' 
In  order  to  abate  these  supposed  evils,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  which  contained 
instructions  for  the  authorities — 

to  place  selected  grave  citizens  at  every  gate  to  cut  the  ruffes  and 
breake  the  rapier's  points  of  all  passengers  that  exceeded  a  yard  in 
length  of  their  rapiers  and  a  nayle  of  a  yard  in  depth  of  their 
ruffes. 

Henry  Porter  regretted  the  old  style  of  fence,  and 
objected  to  the  new,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Two  Angry 
Wome?i  of  Abingdon  (1599) — 

Sword  and  buckler  fights  begin  to  grow  out  of  use.  I  am  sorry 
for  it  ;  I  shall  never  see  good  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone, 
this  poking  fight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  ;  then  a  tall 
man,  and  a  good  sword-and-buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat 
or  a  rabbit. 

Dekker  is  little  more  complimentary  than  Gosson  in 
the  following  remarks — 
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Hee  (the  devil)  was  the  first  that  kept  a  fence  schoole  when  Cayn 
was  alive,  and  taught  him  that  embrocado  by  which  he  kild  his 
brother  ;  since  which  time,  he  hath  made  ten  thousand  free  schollers 
as  cunning  as  Cayn.  At  sword  and  buckler,  little  Davy  was  nobody 
to  him,  and  as  for  rapier  and  dagger,  the  Germane  may  be  his 
journeyman.— Tho.  Dekker,  A  Knights  Conjuring,  1607,  Percy 
Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  16. 

The  fencing  schools  obtained  a  bad  name,  and  they 
had  to  bear  an  additional  opprobrium  when  Patrick 
Cullen,  an  Irish  fencing  master,  was  hanged  at  London 
in  1594.  The  ill  name  was  apparently  well  deserved, 
for,  according  to  Montaigne,  'gentlemen  avoided  the 
reputation  of  good  fencers  as  injurious  to  them,  and 
learn' d  with  all  imaginable  privacy  to  fence  as  a  trade  of 
subtilty'  (Essay  84).  Samuel  Rowlands  also  wrote  in 
his  Knave  oj  Hearts ;  161 3 — 

Let  us  have  rapiers,  knaves  love  fight  that  kils. — Percy  Society, 
vol.  v.  p.  49. 

Brantome  in  his  discourse  on  duels  informs  us  that 
the  Italian  masters  of  the  science  of  defence  made  a 
great  mystery  of  their  art  and  mode  of  instruction,  that 
they  never  suffered  any  person  to  be  present  except  the 
scholar  who  was  to  be  taught,  and  even  examined  beds, 
closets,  and  other  places  of  probable  concealment.  The 
fencing  master  gave  prizes  and  certificates  to  his  pupils, 
and  granted  to  them  the  three  degrees  of  scholar,  master, 
and  provost.  All  this  is  amusingly  satirized  in  Cynthia's 
Revels,  where  the  terms  of  the  fencing  school  are  in- 
geniously applied  to  courtship. 

In  1595  Vincentio  Saviolo  published  and  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex  '  his  Practise  in  two  bookes  ;  the 
first  intreating  of  the  use  of  the  Rapier  and  Dagger  ;  the 
second  of  Honor  and  honorable  quarrels.'  The  second 
part  of  this  book  contains  a  chapter  on  the  '  manner  and 
diversitie  of  lies,'  with  instructions  as  to  'lies  certain/ 
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and  l  conditional  lies  ' ;  a  subject  upon  which  Touchstone 
so  amusingly  enlarges.  When  that  worthy  says  '  O  sir, 
we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  :  as  you  have  books  for 
good  manners/  we  may  take  for  certain  that  he  refers  to 
Saviolo's  text-book. 

That  Saviolo's  work  was  popular  we  may  readily  infer, 
and  a  passage  in  Marston's  Scottrge  of  Villany  proves 
it  :— 

Oh  come  not  within  distance  !     Martius  speaks, 

Who  ne'er  discourseth  but  of  fencing  feats, 

Of  counter-times,  finctures,  sly  passataes, 

Stramazones,  resolute  stoccates, 

Of  the  quick  change  with  wiping  mandritta, 

The  Carricado,  with  th'  enbrocata. 

The  honourable  fencing  mystery 

Who  doth  not  honour  ?    Then  falls  he  in  again, 

Jading  our  ears  ;  and  somewhat  must  be  sain 

Of  blades,  and  rapier  hilts,  of  surest  guard,. 

Of  Vincentio,  and  the  Burgonian's  ward. 

Satire  xi.,  book  3. 

Although  Columbus  noticed  the  custom  of  smoking 
among  the  American  Indians  in  November  1492,  tobacco 
was  not  introduced  into  Europe  until  nearly 
seventy  years  after  that  date.  Francesco 
Hernandez  sent  some  plants  into  Spain  and  Portugal  at 
the  time  that  Jean  Nicot  was  ambassador  from  Francis 
II.  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and  Nicot  transmitted  a  few 
plants  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  thus  associating  his  name 
indissolubly  with  tobacco.  Cotgrave  takes  no  note  of  the 
word  tabac  in  his  dictionary  (161 1),  but  has  the  following 
article  under  Nicotiane  -  '  Nicotian,  tobacco  first  sent 
into  France  by  Nicot  (the  maker  of  the  great  French 
dictionary)  in  the  yeare  1 560,  when  he  was  Embassador 
Leger  in  Portugall/  It  is  supposed  that  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  John,  Hawkins  was  the  first  to  bring  tobacco  into 
England  on  his  return  in  1565  from  his  second  voyage 
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to  the  West  Indies,  but  Harrison,  the  author  of  the  De- 
scription of  England,  fixes  upon  the  year  1573  as  a  date 
when  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  becoming  general. 

The  town  soon  became  divided  into  the  two  classes 
of  smokers  and  non-smokers,  represen  ed  in  our  play  by 
Bobadill  and  Cob  respectively.  The  latter  class  obtained 
the  adhesion  of  the  king,  who  brought  out  in  1604  his 
Coiuiterblaste  to  Tobacco,  which  he  closed  with  the 
trenchant  judgment  that  smoking  is  'acustome  lothsome 
to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmefull  to  the  braine, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume 
thereof  neerest  resembling  the  horrible  Stigian  smoke  of 
the  pit  that  is  bottomelesse.'  The  lovers  of  the  weed, 
however,  were  not  to  be  easily  beaten,  and  took  the  field 
with  much  gallantry.  Monsieur  d'Olive,  in  Chapman's 
play  of  that  name  (1606)  launches  out  into  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  *  excellent  plant.' 

Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook,  1609,  is  full  of  allusions  to 
smoking,  and  the  following  passage  gives  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  smoker's  habits  : — 

Before  the  meat  come  smoking  to  the  board,  our  gallant  must 
draw  out  his  tobacco  box,  the  ladle  for  the  cold  snuff  into  the 
nostril,  the  tongs  and  prining-iron  ;  all  which  artillery  may  be  of 
gold  or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it  ;  it  will  be  a  reason- 
able useful  pawn  at  all  times  when  the  current  of  his  money  falls  out 
to  run  low.  And  here  you  must  observe  to  know  in  what  state 
tobacco  is  in  town,  better  than  the  merchants  ;  and  to  discourse  of  the 
apothecaries  where  it  is  to  be  sold  ;  and  to  be  able  to  speak  of  their 
wines,  as  readily  as  the  apothecary  himself  reading  the  barbarous 
hand  of  a  doctor  :  then  let  him  shew  his  several  tricks  in  taking  it, 
as  the  whiff,  the  ring  &c,  for  these  are  complements  that  gain 
gentlemen  no  mean  respect ;  and  for  which  indeed  they  are  more 
worthily  noted,  I  ensure  you,  than  for  any  skill  that  they  have  in 
learning. 

These  tricks  of  smokers  are  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  literature  of  the  time.     In  Bate's  Mysteries  of  hature 
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and  Art  (1635,  p.   257)  we  are  told  'how  to  take  the 
smoke  of  Tobaco  thorow  a  glasse  of  water.' 

Smoking  was  formerly  called  '  drinking  tobacco,'  and 
Henry  Buttes  published  in  1599  a  work  entitled  Dyets 
dry  Dinner,  that  is  varietie  of  Fare  .  .  .  a  Dry  Dinner, 
not  only  caninum  prandium  without  wine,  but  accipi- 
trinum  without  all  drinke  except  Tabacco  {which  is  also 
but  Dry  drinke).  Smokers  were  called  tobacconists — 
1  the  gull  that  would  be  a  tobacconist '  (Samuel  Rowlands, 
A  Paire  of  Spy-knaves),  and  the  sellers  were  tobacco-men. 
The  third  child  in  the  Induction  to  Cynthia's  Revels  says, 
1  I  have  my  three  sorts  of  tobacco  in  my  pocket,  my  light 
by  me,  and  thus  I  begin.'  These  three  kinds  were  roll, 
Trinidado  leaf,  and  pudding.  In  Dekker's  Gull's  Horn- 
book the  talk  at  the  Tobacco  ordinary  is  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  on  the  virtues  of  smoking,  as  to  which  pipe  had 
the  best  bore,  which  burnt  black,  and  '  whether  your  cane 
or  your  pudding  be  sweetest.'  I  presume  that  roll  and 
cane  tobacco  were  the  same.  The  tobacco  was  some- 
times made  very  dry  and  powdered  into  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe. 

IX.  In  order  to  understand  the  various  allusions  to 
London  places  in  the  play,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  city  in  London 
Ben  Jonson's  day,  and  therefore  some  of  the  allusions, 
topographical  notes  are  here  grouped  together  to  form 
a  separate  section  of  the  Introduction.  At  this  time 
London  was  still  environed  by  a  wall,  and  the  general 
outline  remained  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  Romans 
first  fortified  the  city.  A  circle  of  houses  had  however 
grown  up  at  a  short  distance  from  the  various  gates,  and 
the  limits  of  this  outer  circle  were  marked  by  certain 
bars,  such  as  Temple  Bar,  Whitechapel  Bars,  &c.  The 
road  from  London  to  Whitehall  and  Westminster  was 
covered  with  houses  which  were  mostly  well  inhabited, 
c  2 
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although  as  the  passengers  were  chiefly  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  by  the  watermen  on  the  Thames,  it  formed 
merely  a  back  way.  This  was  almost  the  only  suburban 
road  that  had  not  a  bad  name.  The  city  and  its  liberties 
were  carefully  looked  after,  and  disreputable  persons 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  suburbs,  so  that  the 
very  word  came  to  be  used  in  an  objectionable  sense. 
Chettle  in  his  Kind  Harts  Dreame,  1592,  wrote  :  '  The 
suburbs  of  the  citie  are  in  many  places  no  other  but  dark 
dennes  for  adulterers,  theeves,  murderers,  and  every 
mischief  worker ;  daily  experience  before  the  magistrates 
confirmes  this  for  truth.'  He  adds,  however,  '  I  would 
the  hart  of  the  citie  were  whole.' 

The  literature  of  the  time  is  full  of  such  allusions. 
Stubbes  denounced  suburb  gardens  and  garden  houses  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  and  another  writer  observed 
1  how  happy  were  cities  if  they  had  no  suburbs.'  Boba- 
dill,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm,  forgets  his  usual 
reticence  and  exposes  his  wretched  haunts  when  he  ex- 
claims, '  I  have  walkt  alone  in  divers  skirts  i'  the  town, 
as  Turnbull,  Whitechapel,  Shoreditch,  which  were  then 
my  quarters '  (act  iv.  sc.  7,  1.  46).  Turnbull  (or  properly 
Turnmill)  Street,  situated  near  Clerkenwell  Green,  was 
long  known  as  a  haunt  of  ruffians,  thieves  and  all 
disorderly  persons.  Shallow  prated  to  Falstaff  '  of  the 
wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  had  done  about 
Turnbull  Street.'  Some  more  of  these  '  skirts  '  are  men- 
tioned in  Jonson's  Epigram  xii. — 

Shift  here  in  town,  not  meanest  amongst  squires, 

That  haunt  Pickt-hatch,  Marsh  Lambeth,  and  Whitefriars. 

If  we  look  for  Hoxton  in  a  modern  map  of  London, 
we  shall  find  it  near  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's,  not  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  but  in  Jonson's  time  it  was 
a  country  place   cut  off  from  the  city  by   Moorfields. 
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Kno'well's  house  was  at  Hogsden  which  was  then, 
according  to  Stow,  '  a  large  street,  with  houses  on  both 
sides.'  Master  Stephen  describes  his  uncle's  property  as 
1  Middlesex  land,'  and  he  himself  is  called  a  country  gull, 
in  opposition  to  Master  Matthew,  the  town  gull.  Jonson 
had  reason  to  remember  Hoxton,  for  it  was  in  the  fields 
close  by  that  he  fought  and  killed  Gabriel  Spenser. 

Moorfields  remained  for  several  centuries  in  an  almost 
impassable  condition,  but  in  151 1  regular  dykes  and 
bridges  of  communication  over  them  were  made  in  order 
to  partially  drain  the  rotten  moorish  ground.  Soon  after 
the  presentation  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  the 
waters  were  collected  into  a  great  ditch,  and  the  fields 
levelled  and  laid  out  in  walks.  These  alterations  attracted 
much  public  attention,  and  Richard  Johnson  published  in 
1607  a  black  letter  chap-book  entitled  The  Pleasant 
Walkes  of  Moore-felds.  The  country  serving-man,  de- 
scribed in  Rowlands's  Knave  of  Clubs  (161 1),  views  the 
walks  and  trees  with  admiration,  but  Dekker  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  black  muddy  water  of  Moor-ditch  in  his 
A  Knights  conjuring. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  place  naturally  raised 
its  character,  and  from  Dekker  and  Webster's  Northward 
Hoe  (1607)  we  learn  that  Mayberry,  a  London  citizen, 
had  his  country  house  in  Moorfields. 

Finsbury  fields  adjoined  Moorfields,  and  were  at  this 
time  much  used  as  a  practising  ground  for  the  archers. 
The  targets  were  made  to  represent  a  Turk's  head,  as 
we  lea  in  from  Nash's  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592 — 'They  set  up 
their  faces  (like  Turks)  of  gray  paper,  to  be  spet  at  for 
silver  game  in  Finsberrie  fields  ; '  and  from  the  Penniles 
Parliament  of  Threed-bare  Poets,  1608 — 'Some  shall 
maintain  that  a  Turk  can  be  hit  at  twelve  score  pricks  in 
Finsbury  Fields.'  When  Piero  Contarini,  Venetian 
Ambassador  to  James  I.  in   1617-18,  lodged  in  Sir  Paul 
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Pindar  s  house  in  Bishopsgate  Without,  he  complained  of 
the  noise  of  the  military  exercises  in  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Master  Stephen  speaks  in  disparaging 
terms  of  the  archers  of  Finsbury,  as  he  does  of  the  citizens 
that  went  a  ducking  to  Islington  ponds.  (Act  i.  sc.  1,1.  55.) 
'  The  site  of  the  ducking  pond  at  Islington  is  marked  by 
the  name  of  Ball's  Pond,  called  after  the  proprietor  of  the 
tavern  there.'     Davenant  also  refers  to  the  place  : — 

Ho,  ho  !  to  Islington  ;  enough  ! 
Fetch  Job  my  son  and  our  dog  Ruffe  ! 
For  there  in  pond,  through  mire  and  muck, 
We'll  cry  hay  Duck,  there  Ruffe,  hay  Duck. 

The  Long  Vacation  in  London  (Works,  1673,  p.  289). 

The  brick-kilns  at  Islington  were  surrounded  by  a 
population  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  took  a  country  drive  to  Islington  in  1581,  these 
dangerous  characters  surrounded  her  carriage,  and  filled 
the  air  with  their  clamorous  cries. 

Mile  End,  a  common  on  the  great  Eastern  road  out 
of  London,  was  long  famous  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  troops,  and  the  field  days  there  are  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  old  dramatists.  Justice  Shallow  boasts  of  his 
doings  at  Mile  End  Green  when  he  was  Sir  Dagonet  in 
Arthur's  show. 

This  is  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  such 
of  the  suburbs  as  are  mentioned  in  the  play  ;  we  will 
now  pass  within  the  walls  to  see  what  the  city  itself  was 
like. 

The  unities  of  time  and  place  are  completely  preserved 
by  lonson,  and  the  characters  are  not  allowed  to  wander 
far  from  their  original  starting  point,  because  the  eight 
hours  occupied  by  the  action  would  not  allow  of  any 
distances  being  traversed.  When  young  Kno'well  and 
master  Stephen  leave  Hoxton  and  cross  Moorfields  they 
enter  the  city  at  Moorgate,  and  directly  opposite  to  them, 
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running  southward,  is  Coleman  Street.  At  the  end  of 
this  street  is  the  Old  Jewry,  and  within  this  limited  area 
the  characters  move.  It  is  true  that  Kitely  goes  to  the 
Exchange,  and  the  lovers  go  to  be  married  at  the  Tower, 
but  the  scene  is  not  shifted  to  those  places.  Many  other 
localities  are,  however,  mentioned  in  conversation,  and 
on  these  references  a  few  notes  will  be  made. 

Coleman  Street  was  the  resort  of  loungers  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Bond  Street  of  the  period,  and  in  the 
very  year  that  this  play  was  performed  (1598)  Francis 
Bacon  was  locked  up  in  a  spunging  house  in  this  street 
after  having  been  arrested  near  Lombard  Street  by  a 
goldsmith.  Gerard  the  herbalist  mentions  the  garden 
of  Hugh  Morgan,  the  Queen's  apothecary,  which  was 
situated  here  in  1597.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Coleman  Street  consisted  of  a  row  of  houses  on  one  side 
only ;  on  the  other  side  was  a  hedge,  as  we  learn  from 
Cock  LorelVs  Bote  (printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde), 

They  wyll  bylde  at  Colman  hedge  in  space. 

Well-bred  puns  upon  the  connection  between  Hogs- 
den  and  the  Old  Jewry,  but  the  joke  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  names,  for  there  were  then  no  more  Jews  in 
Old  Jewry  than  in  Hoxton.  Before  their  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom  by  Edward  I.  the  better  class  of  Jews 
chiefly  resided  in  the  Jewry,  afterwards  called  Old 
Jewry,  and  the  poorer  members  of  the  fraternity  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aldgate.  When  Cromwell  allowed 
the  Jews  to  return  to  England,  they  found  the  Old 
Jewry  otherwise  occupied,  and  largely  settled  within  and 
without  the  city  walls  by  Aldgate.  There  were  doubtless 
Jews  in  England  between  these  periods,  but  they  were  in 
hiding,  and  under  a  ban,  so  that  no  district  jould  have 
been  known  as  their  habitation. 

The  Windmill  Tavern,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a 
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position  in  the  action  of  the  play,  was  situated  between 
the  Old  Jewry  and  Lothbury.  It  was 'a  fair  and  large 
house/  with  a  long  history,  which  is  summed  up  by  Stow 
in  a  few  words — 'And  thus  much  for  this  house,  some 
time  the  Jews'  synagogue,  since  a  house  of  friars,  then 
a  nobleman's  house,  after  that  a  merchant's  house,  wherein 
mayoralties  have  been  kept,  and  now  a  wine  tavern.' 
There  is  a  view  of  the  Windmill,  with  its  pendant  sign, 
on  the  title-page  of  the  Notorious  Life,  and  Ignominious 
Death  of  John  La?nbe,  otherwise  called  Doctor  Lambe, 
1628. 

Among  the  changes  made  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
play,  may  be  mentioned  the  different  names  given  to  the 
inns  ;  thus  the  Mermaid  of  the  quarto  becomes  the 
Windmill  in  the  folio,  and  the  Mitre  of  the  quarto  is  the 
Star  of  the  folio. 

We  learn  from  the  list  of  characters,  that  Captain 
Bobadill  was  'a  Paul's  man,'  or  a  lounger  in  the  nave  of 
Old  St.  Paul's.  Osborne  in  his  Traditional  Memoires 
on  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  1658,  says, 

It  was  the  fashion  of  those  times  (James  I.)  and  did  so  continue 
till  these.  ...  for  the  principal  gentry,  lords,  courtiers  and  men 
of  all  professions  not  merely  mechanick,  to  meet  in  Paul's  Church 
by  eleven,  and  walk  in  the  middle  isle  till  twelve,  and  after  dinner 
from  three  to  six  ;  during  which  time  some  discoursed  of  business, 
others  of  news. 

Crowds  of  merchants,  with  their  hats  on,  transacted 
business  in  the  aisles,  and  used  the  font  as  a  counter 
upon  which  to  make  their  payments.  Lawyers  received 
clients  at  their  several  pillars,  and  masterless  serving- 
men  waited  to  be  engaged  upon  their  own  particular 
bench.  Besides  those  who  came  on  business  there  were 
gallants  dressed  in  fashionable  finery,  so  that  it  was  worth 
the  tailor's  while  to  stand  behind  a  pillar  and  fill  his  table- 
books  with  notes.     The  middle,  or  <  mediterranean/  aisle 
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was  the  Paul's  walk,  also  called  Duke  Humphry's  walk, 
and  the  Duke's  gallery.  These  latter  names  originated 
in  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the  handsome  tomb  of 
Sir  Guy  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  that  of  the 
good  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  buried  at 
St.  Albans.  One  of  the  side  aisles  was  the  Si-quis  alley, 
called  after  the  Si-quis  door,  where  all  kinds  of  placards 
were  pasted. 

Saw'st  thou  ever  Si-quis  patch'd  on  Paul's  Church  dore 
To  seeke  some  vacant  vicarage  before  ? 
Come  to  the  left  side  alley  ot  Saint  Paul's.1 

One  of  the  scenes  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour 
is  laid  in  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Bishop 
Earle  {Microcosmography)  calls  Paul's  walk  'the  land's 
epitome,'  or  '  the  lesser  isle  of  Great  Britain.'  Although  all 
classes  met  here,  it  was  the  Bobadills,  the  Shifts,  and  the 
Bardolphs,  who  were  called  distinctively  Paul's  men,  as 
Earle  writes — 'The  visitants  are  all  men  without  excep- 
tions, but  the  principal  inhabitants  and  possessors  are  stale 
knights  and  captains  out  of  service  ;  men  of  long  rapiers 
and  breeches,  which  after  all  turn  merchants  here  and 
traffick  for  news.'  These  were  the  men  who  took  refuge 
from  their  creditors  and  the  bailiffs,  and  'sought  their 
dinner  with  Duke  Humphry,'  while  the  richer  men  were 
away. 

But  first  of  all  comming  to  London  he  went  into  Paules  Church, 
where  walking  very  melancholy  in  the  middle  ile  with  Captaine 
Thingut  and  his  fellowes,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  duke  Humphries 
ordinarie,  where  amongst  many  other  good  stomackes  thatrepayred 
to  his  bountifull  feast,  there  came  in  a  whole  jury  of  pennilesse 
poets. — Jacke  of  Dovers  Quest  of  Enquirie,  1604  (Percy  Soc, 
vol  vii.  p.  1). 

In  Mayne's  Citye  Match  (1639)  a  penurious  man  is 
Hall's  Satires,  Book  II.  Satire  5. 
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called  a  monument,  because  to  escape  receiving  his 
friends  at  home  he  remained  a  fixture  upon  the  benches 
of  St.  Paul's  :— 

Yes  he  was  there 
As  constant  as  Duke  Humphry.     I  can  show 
The  prints  where  he  sat  holes  i'  th'  logs. 

The  Royal  Exchange  was  almost  as  favourite  a  lounge 
as  St.  Paul's.  Kitely  and  other  merchants  went  there 
on  business,  but  the  fi&7ieurs  went  there  only  to  see  and 
be  seen.  In  Gresham's  time  the  bell  for  closure  was 
rung  at  twelve  noon,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  but  after- 
wards it  was  kept  open  to  a  later  hour. 

Hayman  in  his  Quodlibets,  1628,  p.  6,  has  the  follow- 
ing epigram  to  Sir  Pierce  Pennilesse  : — 

Though  little  coin  thy  purseless  pockets  line, 
Yet  with  great  company  thou'rt  taken  up  ; 
For  often  with  Duke  Humfray  thou  dost  dine, 
And  often  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  sup. 

The  upper  walk  of  the  Exchange,  called  '  the  Pawne,' 
was  one  great  bazaar,  and  Samuel  Rolle,  in  describing 
the  place  before  the  Fire,  writes  :  '  Such  was  the  delight 
that  many  gallants  took  in  that  magazine  of  all  curious 
varieties,  that  they  could  almost  have  dwelt  there  (going 
from  shop  to  shop  like  bees  from  flower  to  flower)  if  they 
had  but  had  a  fountain  of  money  that  could  not  have 
been  drawn  dry.'  We  are  told  in  London  and  Country 
Carbonadoed,  1632,  that  at  the  Exchange  there  were 
usually  more  coaches  attendant  than  at  church  doors. 

The  shops  of  London  have  always  been  a  great 
attraction,  and  at  this  time  were  greatly  admired  by 
visitors.  Young  Kno'well  jokingly  tells  Bobadill  that  he 
would  not  stand  in  Downright's  shoes  '  for  the  wealth  of 
any  one  street  in  London  '  (act  iv.,  sc.  7, 1.  104),  and  this 
would  have  been  no  mean  amount.     Hentzner  refers  to 
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the  '  valuable  objects  exposed  for  sale  in  such  quantities 
as  must  surprise  a  man  the  first  time  he  sees  and  con- 
siders them.'  Cheapside  was  worthily  called  '  the  beauty 
of  London,'  and  the  best  part  of  it,  known  as  Goldsmiths' 
Row,  was  described  in  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar s 
Journal ',  1613,  as  the  finest  and  richest  street  in  the  city. 

Numerous  goldsmiths  dwell  here  all  near  together,  where 
immense  stores  of  silver  and  gilt  drinking  and  other  vessels,  as  well 
as  gold  and  silver  coin,  are  daily  displayed. 

Down-right  says  that  if  he  swallows  Bobadill's  insult  he'll 
never  draw  his  sword  'in  the  sight  of  Fleet  Street  again  ' 
(act  ii.,  sc.  2,  1.  22).  Fleet  Street  was  the  show  place  of 
London  ;  here  was  exhibited  a  constant  succession  of 
puppets,  naked  Indians,  and  strange  fishes,  to  which  the 
people  eagerly  flocked. 

Houndsditch,  from  the  time  that  the  houses  were  first 
built  by  the  side  of  the  town  ditch,  has  been  the  favoured 
home  of  brokers  and  sellers  of  old  clothes,  and  the 
porters  and  carmen  of  Thames  Street  described  in  act 
hi.,  sc.  2, 1.  69,  seem  to  have  been  little  different  in  their 
habits  from  their  successors  of  to-day. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  the  action  of  the  law 
in  the  city  ;  and  the  bailiffs,  then  called  Serjeants,  are 
dreaded  by  several  characters  in  the  play.  Down-right 
alludes  to  '  one  of  your  city  pounds,  the  Counters/  in 
act  ii.,  sc.  1,  1.  77.  The  sheriffs  of  London  had  each 
his  Compter.  One  was  situated  in  the  Poultry  at  a  few 
doors  from  St.  Mildred's  Church,  and  of  it  Stow  writes — 
1  this  has  been  there  kept  and  continued  time  out  of 
mind,  for  I  have  not  read  of  the  original  thereof.'  It 
was  taken  down  in  1817.  The  other,  which  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  was  first  established 
in  1555,  when  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  old 
Compter  in  Bread  Street  to  the  new  Compter  in  Wood 
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Street.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  after- 
wards rebuilt,  but  in  1791  the  prison  was  removed  to 
Giltspur  Street.  T.  Middleton  refers  to  the  two  Compters 
in  the  Phoenix  :  '  In  that  notable  city  called  London  stand 
two  most  famous  universities,  Poultry  and  Wood  Street, 
where  some  are  of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  have  took 
all  their  degrees.'  Cob  alludes  to  Bridewell,  the  abode 
of  the  vagabond  (act  iii.,  sc.  6,  1.  38)  ;  and  Well-bred 
writes  in  disparaging  terms  of  a  '  Guildhall  verdict '  (act 
i.  sc.  2, 1.  90).  Jonson  returns  to  this  charge  of  uncon- 
fccionableness  in  the  Magnetic  Lady  (act  iii.,  sc.  3)  : — 

And  there's  no  London  jury,  but  are  led 
In  evidence  as  far  by  common  fame 
As  they  are  by  present  deposition. 

This  was  an  evil  of  long  standing,  for  Stow  informs  us 
that  in  1468  many  jurors  of  the  city  were  punished  by 
having  papers  fixed  on  their  heads,  stating  their  offence 
of  being  tampered  with  by  the  parties  to  the  suit. 
Grafton  in  his  Chronicle  tells  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  London  who  was  indicted  for  murder,  and 
how  the  Bishop  wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  behalf  of 
his  officer,  desiring  the  Attorney-General  would  stop  the 
prosecution,  '  because  London  juries  are  so  prejudiced 
that  they  would  find  Abel  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Cain.' 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  some  reason  for  the 
proverbial  saying  reported  by  Fuller  '  that  London  juries 
hang  half  and  save  half.' 

The  man  who  has  left  in  his  works  so  full  a  record  of 
the  London  life  of  his  time  was  a  true  Londoner  himself. 
He  had  a  soul  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  he 
loved  to  have  men  about  him,  and  he  continued  his 
whole  life  through  to  dwell  among  the  crowded  streets  of 
London. 

If  he  did  not  draw  his  first  breath  in  St.  Martin's  Parish, 
we  know  that  he  was  living  there  at  an  early  age.     Fuller 
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traced  him  to  Hartshorne  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,  a 
lane  which  remained  until  1760,  and  was  sometimes  called 
Christopher  Alley.  In  that  year  it  was  rebuilt  and  called 
Northumberland  Street.  If  we  may  judge  from  certain 
entries  in  the  parish  registers  he  returned  to  St.  Martin's 
when  he  came  back  from  the  Low  Countries.  However, 
it  would  not  be  well  to  put  too  much  faith  in  these  entries, 
as  the  name  of  Johnson  (or,  as  Ben  spelt  it,  Jonson)  was 
far  from  being  an  uncommon  one.  Mr.  Collier  supposes 
that  Joseph,  buried  on  December  9,  1599,  at  St.  Giles's, 
Cripplegate,  and  Benjamin,  buried  on  October  1,  1600,  at 
St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  were  sons  of  Ben  Jonson,  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  so.  We  have  it  under  his 
own  hand  in  the  dedication  to  the  Fox  that  in  February, 
1607-8,  he  was  living  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  therefore  it 
is  highly  probable  that  '  Benjamin  Johnson,  sonne  to 
Benjamin,  baptized  February  20,  1607-8,  in  St.  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  and  buried  in  the  same  parish  November  18, 
161 1,'  was  Jonson's  son.  In  1628,  when  Zouch  Townley's 
verses  to  Felton  were  written,  Jonson  was  living  in 
Westminster  and  frequenting  his  friend  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  house.  Here  he  probably  remained  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  according  to  Aubrey  '  in  the 
house  under  which  you  passe  as  you  goe  out  of  the 
churchyard  into  the  old  palace.' 

•  The  ever  memorable  '  Mermaid  '  was  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Cheapside,  between  Bread  Street  and 
Friday  Street.  From  the  mention  of  this  tavern  in  the 
first  draft  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Jonson  was  a  frequenter,  before  the  grand 
club,  consisting  of  Shakspere,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher 
Carew,  Donne,  Cotton,  Selden,and  others,  was  established 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1603.  With  such  men  as  these 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  Beaumont's  lines  contain  the 
unexaggerated  truth: — 
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What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  '  Mermaid ' !  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame 
As  if  that  ever>'  one  from  whom  they  came 
Had  mean'd  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest. 

Here  Jonson  had  his  rivals,  but  at  the  '  Devil '  in  Fleet 
Street  he  reigned  omnipotent.  When  he  started  the 
1  Apollo '  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  not  long 
before  1616,  when  the  Devil  is  an  Asse  was  acted.  He 
himself  acknowledged  that  his  happiest  efforts  owed 
much  to  the  influence  of  good  sack  : — 

Rich  Canary  wine 
Which  is  the  Mermaid's  now,  but  shall  be  mine  ; 
Of  which,  had  Horace  or  Anacreon  tasted, 
Their  lives,  as  do  their  lines,  till  now  had  lasted. 

Epigram  ci. 

while  the  Devil  is  an  Asse  was  written  ( when  I  and  my 
boys  drank  bad  wine  at  the  Devil.' 

Herrick  in  his  well-known  Ode  mentions  several  other 
taverns  to  which  Ben  and  '  his  sons '  resorted  : — 

Ah  Ben ! 
Say  how  or  when 
Shall  we  thy  guests 
Meet  at  those  lyric  feasts 

Made  at  the  Sun, 
The  Dog,  the  Triple  Tun  ? 
Where  we  such  clusters  had, 
As  made  us  nobly  wild,  not  mad  ; 
And  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meal,  outdid  the  frolic  wine. 

X.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  present  reprint  of  the  play.  The  folio 
edition  of  1616  is  followed  throughout,  and  some  of  the 
chief  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  quarto  of  1601 
are  referred  to  in  the  notes.  The  spelling  is  conformed 
to  modern  usage,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  some- 
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thing  seemed  to  be  gained  by  retaining  the  oMer  form  ; 
for  instance,  the  spelling  of  costar*  monger,  millaner, 
cam'rade,  phanfsy,  &c.  help  us  to  the  etymology  of 
those  words  better  than  the  present  forms,  and  the  '  bare 
vowel  1 '  and  Moregate  show  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words  aye  and  Moorgate. 

Some  few  coarse  expressions  that  would  have  unfitted 
the  play  for  public  reading  have  been  omitted. 

The  scenes  are  divided  as  they  stand  in  the  folio,  and 
not  as  they  have  since  been  arranged  for  acting  purposes. 
The  localities  of  the  various  scenes  can  be  guessed  from 
the  conversations  of  the  characters,  but  they  are  not 
marked  in  the  folio.  I  have  therefore  inserted  the  places 
as  they  stand  in  GifTord's  edition  between  brackets,  but 
in  two  instances  I  have  altered  the  localities,  as  those 
previously  given  appeared  to  me  to  be  incorrect. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing 
my  thanks  for  the  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  Messrs. 
Hales  and  Jerram,  who,  having  read  through  all  the 
proofs,  have  given  me  many  useful  hints  and  additional 
references  for  the  notes.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat  and  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  for  their 
ever  ready  and  truly  valuable  assistance. 
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With  the  allowance  of  the  Master  of  the  Revells. 


TO  THE  MOST 

LEARNED,    AND 

MY  HONOR'D 

FRIEND, 

MR  CAMBDEN. 

'  Sir,  — There  are,  no  doubt,  a  supercilious  race  in  the  world, 
who  will  esteem  all  office,  done  you  in  this  kind,  an  injury ;  so 
solemn  a  vice  it  is  with  them  to  use  the  authority  of  their  ignor- 
ance, to  the  crying  down  of  Poetry,  or  the  professors.'  but  my 
gratitude  must  not  leave  to  correct  their  error ;  since  I  am  none 
of  those  that  can  suffer  the  benefits  confer'd  upon  my  youth  to 
perish  with  my  age.  It  is  a  frail  memory  that  remembers  but 
present  things:  and,  had  the  favour  of  the  times  so  conspir'd 
with  my  disposition,  as  it  could  have  brought  forth  other,  or 
better,  you  had  had  the  same  proportion,  and  number  of  the 
fruits,  the  first.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  accept  this  ;  such  wherein 
neither  the  confession  of  my  manners  shall  make  you  blush  ;  nor 
of  my  studies,  repent  you  to  have  been  the  instructor:  and  for 
the  profession  of  my  thankfulness,  I  am  sure  it  will,  with  good 
men,  find  either  praise  or  excuse. 

*  Your  true  lover, 

4  Ben.  Jonsox. 
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THE  PERSONS  OF  THE  PLAY. 


Kno'well,  an  old  Gentleman. 
Ed[ward]  Kno'well,  his  Son. 
Brain-worm,  the  Fathers  Man. 
Mr  Stephen,  a  Country  Gull. 
[George]  Down-right,  a  plain  Squire. 
Well-bred,  his  half  Brother. 
Just[ice]  Clement,  an  old  merry  Magistrate, 
Roger  Formal,  his  Clerk. 
KlTELY,  a  Merchant. 
Dame  Kitely,  his  Wife. 
M"  Bridget,  his  Sister. 
Mr  Matthew,  the  Town  Gull. 
[Thomas]  Cash,  Kitely' s  Man. 
[Oliver]  Cob,  a  Water-bearer.    v-cl( 
Tib,  his  Wife. 

Captain  Bobadill,  a  Paul's  Man. 
[Well-bred' s  Servant.'] 
Servants,  6v.] 

The  SCENE,— London. 


EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR. 


PROLOGUE. 

Though  need  make  many  poets,  and  some  such 

As  art  and  nature  have  not  bettered  much  ; 

Yet  ours  for  want  hath  not  so  loved  the  stage, 

As  he  dare  serve  th'  ill  customs  of  the  age, 

Or  purchase  your  delight  at  such  a  rate, 

As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate  : 

To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 

Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 

Past  threescore  years  ;  or,  with  three  rusty  swords, 

And  help  of  some  few  foot  and  half-foot  words, 

Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars, 

And  in  the  tyring-house  bring  wounds  to  scars. 

He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 

One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be  ; 

Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  ore  the  seas, 

Nor  creaking  throne  comes  down,  the  boys  to  please  : 

Nor  nimble  squib  is  seen  to  make  afear'd 

The  gentlewomen  ;  nor  roll'd  bullet  heard 

To  say,  it  thunders  ;  nor  tempestuous  drum 

Rumbles,  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come  ; 


Prologue. 

But  deeds,  and  language,  such  as  men  do  use, 
And  persons,  such  as  comcedy  would  choose,  jO***, 
When  she  would  shew  an  image  of  the  times, 
And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with  crimes. 
Except  we  make  'hem  such,  by  loving  still 
Our  popular  errors,  when  we  know  th'  are  ill 
I  mean  such  errors  as  you'll  all  confess 
By  laughing  at  them,  they  deserve  no  less  : 
Which  when  you  heartily  do,  there's  hope  left  then, 
You,  that  have  so  graced  monsters,  may  like  men. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— [A  Street. 
■ 
Enter  Kno'well  at  the  door  of  his  House.] 

Know.  A  goodly  day.  toward  !  and  a  fresh  morning 
— Brain-worm  ! 

[Enter  Brain-worm.] 

Call  up  your  young  master  :  bid  him  rise,  sir. 

Tell  him,  I  have  some  business  to  employ  him. 
5        Brai.  I  will,  sir,  presently. 
.       Know.  But  hear  you,  sirrah, 
/  If  he  be  at  his  book,  disturb  him  not. 

Brai.  Well,  sir.  [Exit.] 

Know.  How  happy  yet  should  I  esteem  myself, 
10  Could  I  by  any  practice,  wean  the  boy 

From  one  vain  course  of  study  he  affects. 

He  is  a  scholar,  if  a  man  may  trust 

The  liberal  voice  of  fame,  in  her  report 

Of  good  account  in  both  our  Universities, 
15  Either  of  which  hath  favoured  him  with  graces  : 

But  their  indulgence  must  not  spring  in  me 

A  fond  opinion  that  he  cannot  err. 

Myself  was  once  a  student,  and  indeed, 

Fed  with  the  self-same  humour  he  is  now,     • 
20  Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetry, 

That  fruitless  and  unprofitable  art, 

Good  unto  none,  but  least  to  the  professors  ; 

Which  then,  I  thought  the  mistress  of  all  knowledge  : 
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But  since,  time  and  the  truth  have  waked  my  judgment, 
25  And  reason  taught  me  better  to  distinguish 
The  vain  from  the  useful  learnings. 

[Enter  Master  Stephen.] 

Cousin  Stephen ! 
What  news  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so  early  ? 

Step.  Nothing,  but  e'en   come  to  see  how  you  do, 
30  uncle. 

Know.  That's     kindly     done  ;    you    are     welcome, 
coz — 

Step.  I,  I  know  that,  sir ;   I  would  not  ha'  come  else. 
How  does  my  cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 
35        Know.  O,  well,  coz  ;  go  in  and  see  :  I  doubt  he  be 
scarce  stirring  yet. 

Step.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you  tell  me,  an'  he 
have  ere  a  book  of  the  sciences  of  hawking  and  hunting  ; 
I  would  fain  borrow  it. 
40        Know.  Why,   I   hope  you  will  not  a  hawking  now, 
will  you  ? 

Step.  No,  wusse  ;  but  Til  practise  against  next  year, 
uncle.     I  have  bought  me  a  hawk,  and  a  hood,  and  bells, 
and  all  ;  I  lack  nothing  but  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 
45        Know.    O,  most  ridiculous  ! 

Step.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are  angry,  uncle  : — 
Why,  you  know  an'  a  man  have  not  skill  in  the  hawking 
and  hunting  languages  now-a-days,  I'll  not  give  a  rush 
for  him  :  they  are  more  studied  then  the  Greek,  or  the 
50  Latin.  He  is  for  no  gallants  company  without  'hem  ; 
and  by  gads-lid  I  scorn  it,  I,  so  I  do,  to  be  a  consort  for 
every  hum-drum  :  hang  'hem,  scroyles  !  there's  nothing 
in  'hem  i'  the  world.  What  do  you  talk  on  it  ?  Because 
I  dwell  at  Hogsden,  I  shall  keep  company  with  none  but 
55  the  archers  of  Finsbury,  or  the  citizens  that  come  a  duck- 
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ing  to  Islington  ponds  ?    A  fine  jest,  i'  faith  !    'Slid,  a 

gentleman  mun  show  himself  like  a  gentleman.     Uncle, 

I  pray  you  be  not  angry  ;  I  know  what  I  have  to  do,  I 

trow,  I  am  no  novice. 
60        Know.  You  are  a  prodigal,  absurd  cockscomb,  go  to  ! 

Nay,  never  look  at  me,  it's  I  that  speak  ; 

Tak't  as  you  will,  sir,  I'll  not  flatter  you. 

Ha'  you  not  found  means  enow,  to  waste 

That  which  your  friends  have  left  you,  but  you  must 
65  Go  cast  away  your  money  on  a  kite, 

And  know  not  how  to  keep  it,  when  you  ha'  done  ? 

O,  it's  comely !  this  will  make  you  a  gentleman  ! 

Well,  cousin,  well,  I  see  you  are  e'en  past  hope 

Of  all  reclaim  : — I,  so  ;  now  you  are  told  on  it, 
70  You  look  another  way. 

Step.  What  would  you  ha'  me  do  ? 
Know.  What  would   I   have  you  do?  I'll   tell  you, 
kinsman  ; 
j Learn  to  be  wise,  and  practise  how  to  thrive; 
75  That  would  I  have  you  do  :  and  not  to  spend 

Your  coin  on  every  bauble  that  you  phancy, 

Or  every  foolish  brain  that  humors  you. 

I  would  flot  have  you  to  invade  each  place, 

Nor  thrust  yourself  on  all  societies, 
80  Till  men's  affections,  or  your  own  desert, 

Should  worthily  invite  you  to  your  rank. 

He  that  is  so  respectless  in  his  courses, 

Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  market. 

Nor  would  I,  you  should  melt  away  yourself 
85  In  flashing  bravery,  lest,  while  you  affect 

To  make  a  blaze  of  gentry  to  the  world, 

A  little  puff  of  scorn  extinguish  it ; 

And  you  be  left  like  an  unsavoury  snuff, 

Wliose  property  is  only  to  offend. 
90  I'd  have  you  sober,  and  contain  yourself, 
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Not  that  your  sail  be  bigger  then  your  boat ; 
But  moderate  your  expenses  now,  at  first, 
As  you  may  keep  the  same  proportion  still  : 
Nor  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
95  Which  is  an  aery,  and  mere  borrowed  thing, 

From  dead  men's  dust,  and  bones  ;  and  none  of  yours, 
Except  you  make,  or  hold  it. 

{Enter  a  Servant.] 

Who  comes  here  ? 


SCENE    II.— [Tkesame.] 

Serv.     Save  you,  gentlemen  ! 

Step.  Nay,  we  do  not  stand  much  on  our  gentility, 
friend  ;  yet  you  are  welcome  :  and  I  assure  you  mine 
uncle  here  is  a  man  of  a  thousand  a  year,  Middlesex  land. 
5  He  has  but  one  son  in  all  the  world,  I  am  his  next  heir 
(at  the  common  law),  Master  Stephen,  as  simple  as  I 
stand  here,  if  my  cousin  die  (as  there's  hope  he  will) ;  I 
have  a  pretty  living  o'  mine  own  too,  beside,  hard-by 
here. 
IO        Serv.  In  good  time,  sir. 

Step.  In  good  time,  sir  ?  why,  and  in  very  good  time, 
sir  !     You  do  not  flout,  friend,  do  you  ? 

Serv.  Not  I,  sir. 

Step.  Not  you,  sir  !  you  were  not  best,  sir  ;  an*  you 
15  should,  here  be  them  can  perceive  it,  and  that  quickly 
too  ;  go  to  :  and  they  can  give  it  again  soundly  too,  and 
need  be. 

Serv.  Why,  sir,  let  this  satisfy  you  ;  good  faith,  I  had 
no  such  intent. 
20        Step.  Sir,  an'  I  thought  you  had,  I  would  talk  with 
you,  and  that  presently. 
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Serv.  Good  Master  Stephen,  so  you  may,  sir,  at  your 
pleasure. 

Step.  And  so  I  would,  sir,  good  my  saucy  companion  ! 
as  an'  you  were  out  o'  mine  uncle's  ground,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
though  I  do  not  stand  upon  my  gentility  neither,  in't. 
Know.  Cousin,  cousin,  will  this  nere  be  left  ? 
Step.  Base  fellow  !  a  mechanical  serving-man  !     By 

this  cudgel,  and  'twere  not  for  shame,  I  would 

30       Know.  What  would  you  do,  you  peremptory  gull  ? 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  get  you  hence. 
You  see,  the  honest  man  demeans  himself 
Modestly  to'ards  you,  giving  no  reply 
To  your  unseasoned,  quarrelling,  rude  fashion  ; 
35  And  still  you  huff  it,  with  a  kind  of  carriage 
As  void  of  wit,  as  of  humanity. 
Go,  get  you  in  ;  'fore  heaven,  I  am  ashamed 
Thou  hast  a  kinsman's  interest  in  me. 

[Exit  Master  Stephen.] 
Serv.  I  pray,  sir,  is  this  Master  Kno'welPs  house  ? 
40        Know.  Yes,  mary  is  it,  sir. 

Serv.  I  should  enquire  for  a  gentleman  here,  one 
Master  Edward  Kno'well  ;  do  you  know  any  such,  sir,  I 
pray  you  ? 

Know.  I  should  forget  myself  else,  sir. 
45        Serv.  Are  you  the  gentleman  ?  cry  you  mercy,  sir  :  I 
was  required  by  a  gentleman  i'  the  city,  as  I  rode  out  at 
this  end  o'  the  town,  to  deliver  you  this  letter,  sir. 

Know.  To  me,  sir  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  pray  you 

remember  your  courtesy.     [Reads.]     To  his  most  selected 

50  friend,    Master    Edward  Kno'well.     What  might    the 

gentleman's  name  be,  sir,  that  sent  it  ?     Nay,  pray  you 

be  covered. 

Serv.  One  Master  Well-bred,  sir. 
Know.  Master  Well-bred!     A  young  gentleman,  is 
55  he  not  ? 
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Serv.  The   same,    sir ;    Master   Kitely  married  his 
sister  ;  the  rich  merchant  i'  the  Old  Jewry. 
Know.  You  say  very  true. — Brain-worm  ! 


[Enter  Brain-worm.] 
Brat.  Sir. 
60        Know.  Make    this  honest    friend  drink  here  :  pray 
you  go  in. 

[Exeunt  Brain-worm  and  Servant.] 
This  letter  is  directed  to  my  son  : 
Yet  I  am  Edward  Kno'well  too,  and  may, 
With  the  safe  conscience  of  good  manners,  use 
65  The  fellow's  error  to  my  satisfaction. 

Well,  I  will  break  it  ope,  (old  men  are  curious,) 
Be  it  but  for  the  style's  sake  and  the  phrase  ; 
To  see  if  both  do  answer  my  son's  praises, 
Who  is  almost  grown  the  idolater 
70  Of  this  young  Well-bred.     What  have  we  here  ?    What's 
this  ?  [Reads.] 

'Why,  Ned,  I  beseech  thee,  hast  thou  forsworn  all 
thy  friends  i'  the  Old  Jewry  ?  or  dost  thou  think  us  all 
Jews  that  inhabit  there  ?  yet,  if  thou  dost,  come  over, 

75  and  but  see  our  frippery  ;  change  an  old  shirt  for  a  whole 
smock  with  us  :  do  not  conceive  that  antipathy  between 
us  and  Hogs-den,  as  was  between  Jews  and  hogs-flesh. 
Leave  thy  vigilant  father  alone,  to  number  over  his  green 
apricots,  evening  and  morning,  o'  the  north-west  wall  : 

80  an'  I  had  been  his  son,  I  had  saved  him  the  labour  long 
since.  But,  pr'ythee,  come  over  to  me  quickly,  this 
morning  ;  I  have  such  a  present  for  thee  ! — (our  Turkey 
company  never  sent  the  like  to  the  Grand  Signior).  One 
is  a  rimer,  sir,  o'  your  own  batch,  your  own  leaven  ;  but 

85  doth  think  himself  poet-major  o'  the  town,  willing  to  be 
shown,  and  worthy  to  be  seen.     The  other — I  will  not 
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venture  his  description  with  you,  till  you  come,  because  I 
would  ha'  you  make  hither  with  an  appetite.  If  the 
worst  of  'hem  be  not  worth  your  journey,  draw  your  bill  of 
co  charges,  as  unconscionable  as  any  Guild-hall  verdict  will 
give  it  you,  and  you  shall  be  allowed  your  viaticum. 

1  From  the  Wind-mill.' 

From  the  Burdello  it  might  come  as  well, 
The  Spittle,  or  Pict-hatch.     Is  this  the  man 

•>5  My  son  hath  sung  so,  for  the  happiest  wit, 

The  choicest  brain,  the  times  hath  sent  us  forth  ? 
I  know  not  what  he  may  be  in  the  arts, 
Nor  what  in  schools  ;  but,  surely,  for  his  manners, 
I  judge  him  a  prophane  and  dissolute  wretch; 

100 1 Worse  by  possession  of  such  great  good  gifts, 
'Being  the  master  of  so  loose  a  spirit. 
Why,  what  unhallowed  ruffian  would  have  writ 
In  such  a  scurrilous  manner  to  a  friend  ! 
Why  should  he  think  I  tell  my  apri-cots  ? 

105  Or  play  th'  Hesperian  dragon  with  my  fruit, 
To  watch  it  ?     WTell,  my  son,  I  had  thought 
Y'  had  had  more  judgment  t'  have  made  election 
Of  your  companions,  [than]  t'  have  tane  on  trust 
Such  petulant,  jeering  gamesters,  that  can  spare 

no  No  argument  or  subject  from  their  jest. 
But  I  perceive  affection  makes  a  fool 
Of  any  man  too  much  the  father. — Brain- worm ! 

[Enter  Brain-worm.] 

brai.  Sir. 

Know.  Is  the  fellow  gone  that  brought  this  letter  ? 

Brai.  Yes,  sir,  a  pretty  while  since. 

Know.  And  where  is  your  young  master  ? 

Brai.  In  his  chamber,  sir. 

Know.  He  spake  not  with  the  fellow,  did  he  ? 
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Brat.  No,  sir,  he  saw  him  not. 

120        Know.  Take  you  this  letter,  and  deliver  it  my  son  ; 
but  with  no  notice  that  I  have  opened  it,  on  your  life. 
Brai.  O  lord,  sir  !  that  were  a  jest  indeed.  [Exit. 

Know.  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  stop  his  journey, 
Nor  practise  any  violent  mean  to  stay 

125  The  unbridled  course  of  youth  in  him  ;  for  that 
Restrained,  grows  more  impatient ;  and  in  kind 
Like  to  the  eager,  but  the  generous  greyhound, 
Who  nere  so  little  from  his  game  withheld, 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat. 

130  There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love, 
And  urging  of  the  modesty,  then  fear  : 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  free. 
He  that's  compelled  to  goodness,  may  be  good, 
But  'tis  but  for  that  fit ;  where  others,  drawn 

135  By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habit. 

Then,  if  they  stray,  but  warn  'hem,  and  the  same 
They  should  for  virtu'  have  done,  they'll  do  for  shame. 

[Exit 

Scene  III.— [A  Room  in  Kno'well's  House. 

Enter  E.  Kno'well,  with  a  Letter  in  his  hand, 
followed  by  Brain-WORM.] 

E.  Know.  Did  he  open  it,  sayst  thou  ? 

Brai.  Yes,  o'  my  word,  sir,  and  read  the  contents. 

E.  Know.  That  scarce  contents  me.  What  counte- 
nance, pr'ythee,  made  he  i'  the  reading  of  it  ?  was  he 
5  angry,  or  pleased  ? 

Brai.  Nay,  sir,  I  saw  him  not  read  it^  nor  open  it,  I 
assure  your  worship. 

E.  Know.  No  !  how  knowst  thou  then,  that  he  did 
either  ? 
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10  Brat.  Mary,  sir,  because  he  charged  me,  on  my  life, 
to  tell  nobody  that  he  opened  it ;  which,  unless  he  had 
done,  he  would  never  fear  to  have  it  revealed. 

E.  Know.  That's   true  :   well,  I   thank  thee,   Brain- 
worm. 

[Enter  Master  Stephen.] 

15  Step.  O,  Brain-worm,  didst  thou  not  see  a  fellow  here 
in  what-sha'-call-him  doublet  ?  he  brought  mine  uncle  a 
letter  e'en  now. 

Brat.  Yes,  Master  Stephen  ;  what  of  him  ? 
Step.  O,  I  have  such  a  mind  to  beat  him — where  is 
20  he,  canst  thou  tell  ? 

Brat.  Faith,  he  is  not  of  that   mind  :  he  is  gone, 
Master  Stephen. 

Step.  Gone  !  which  way  ?  when  went  he  ?  how  long 
since  ? 
25       Brat.  He  is  rid  hence  ;  he  took  horse  at  the  street- 
door. 

Step.  And  I  staid  i'  the  fields  !     horson  Scanderbag 
rogue  !     O  that  I  had  but  a  horse  to  fetch  him  back 
again ! 
30       Brat.  Why,  you  may  ha'  my  m[aste]r's  gelding,  to 
save  your  longing,  sir. 

Step.  But  I  ha'  no  boots,  that's  the  spite  on't. 
Brat.  Why,  a  fine  wisp  of  hay  roll'd   hard,  Master 
Stephen. 
35        Step.  No,  faith,  it's  no  boot  to  follow  him  now  :  let 
him  e'en  go  and  hang.     Praythee,  help  to  truss  me  a 
little  :  he  does  so  vex  me. 

Brat.  You'll  be  worse  vexed  when  you  are  trussed, 
Master  Stephen.     Best  keep  unbraced,  and  walk  yourself 
40  till  you  be  cold  ;  your  choler  may  founder  you  else. 

Step.  By  my  faith,  and  so  I  will,  now  thou  telPst  me 
on't  :  how  dost  thou  like  my  leg,  Brain-worm  ? 
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Brai.  A  very  good  leg,   Master   Stephen  ;   but   the 
woollen  stocking  does  not  commend  it  so  well. 
45        Step.  Foh  !  the  stockings  be  good  enough,  now  sum- 
mer is  coming  on,  for  the  dust  ;  I'll  have  a  pair  of  silk 
against  winter,  that   I  go   to  dwell  i'  the  town.     I  think 

my  leg  would  shew  in  a  silk  hose 

Brai.  Believe  me,  Master  Stephen,  rarely  well. 
5o        Step.  In  sadness,  I  think  it  would  :  I  have  a  reason- 
able good  leg. 

Brai.  You    have    an     excellent     good    leg,    Master 

Stephen  ;  but  I  cannot  stay  to  praise  it  longer  now,  and 

I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  [Exit.'] 

55        Step.  Another  time  will   serve,    Brain-worm.      Gra- 

mercy  for  this. 

E.  Know.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Kno'we  ll  laughs,  having  read  the  letter. 

Step.  'Slid,  I  hope  he  laughs  not  at  me  ;  and  he  do 

E.  Know.  Here  was  a  letter  indeed,  to  be  intercepted 
60  by  a  man's  father,  and  do  him  good  with  him  !  He  can- 
not but  think  most  virtuously,  both  of  me,  and  the  sender, 
sure,  that  make  the  careful  costar'-monger  of  him  in  our 
familia^  epistles.  Well,  if  he  read  this  with  patience  He 
troll  ballads  for  Master  John  Trundle  yonder,  the  rest  of 
65  my  mortality.  It  is  true,  and  likely,  my  father  may  have 
as  much  patience  as  another  man,  for  he  takes  much 
physic  ;  and  oft  taking  physic  makes  a  man  very  patient. 
But  would  your  packet,  Master  Well-bred,  had  arriv'd  at 
him  in  such  a  minute  of  his  patience !  then  we  had  known 

70  the  end  of  it,  which  now  is  doubtful,  and  threatens 

[sees  Master  STEPHEN.]  What,  my  wise  cousin  !  nay, 
then  He  furnish  our  feast  with  one  gull  more  to'ard  the 
mess.  He  writes  to  me  of  a  brace,  and  here's  one,  that's 
three  :  oh,  for  a  fourth,  Fortune,  if  ever  thou'lt  use  thine 

75  eyes,  I  entreat  thee 

Step.  Oh,  now  I  see  who  he  laught  at  :  he  laught  at 
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somebody  in  that  letter.  By  this  good  light,  and  he  hath 
laught  at  me 

E.  Know.  How  now,  Cousin  Stephen,  melancholy  ? 

Step.  Yes,  a  little  :  I  thought  you  had  laught  at  me, 
cousin. 

E.  Know.  Why,  what  an'  I  had,  coz  ?  what  would 
you  ha'  done  ? 

Step.  By  this  light,  I  would  ha'  told  mine  uncle. 

E.  Know.  Nay,  if  you  wold  ha'  told  your  uncle,  I  did 
laugh  at  you,  coz. 

Step.  Did  you,  indeed  ? 

E.  Know.  Yes,  indeed. 

Step.  Why  then 

E.  Know.  What  then  ? 

Step.  I  am  satisfied  ;  it  is  sufficient. 

E.  Know.  Why,  be  so,  gentle  coz  :  and,  I  pray  you, 
let  me  intreat  a  courtesy  of  you.  I  am  sent  for  this 
morning  by  a  friend  i'  the  Old  Jewry,  to  come  to  him  ; 
it's  but  crossing  over  the  fields  to  Moregate  :  Will  you 
bear  me  company  ?  I  protest,  it  is  not  to  draw  you  into 
bond,  or  any  plot  against  the  state,  coz. 

Step.  Sir,  that's  all  one  and  't  were ;  you  shall  com- 
mand me  twice  so  far  as  Moregate,  to  do  you  good  in 
such  a  matter.  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  ?  I 
protest 

E.  Know.  No,  no ,  you  shall  not  protest,  coz. 

Step.  By  my  fackins,  but  I  will,  by  your  leave  : — He 
protest  more  to  my  friend,  then  lie  speak  of  at  this  time. 

E.  Know.  You  speak  very  well,  coz. 

Step.  Nay,  not  so  neither,  you  shall  pardon  me  :  but 
[  speak  to  serve  my  turn. 

E.  Know.  Your  turn,  coz  !  do  you  know  what  you 

>ay?    A  gentleman   of  your  sort,   parts,  carriage,  and 

estimation,  to  talk  o'  your  turn  i'  this  company,  and  to 

ne  alone,  like  a  tankard-bearer  at  a  conduit !  fie  !     A 

C 
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wight  that,  hitherto,  his  every  step  hath  left  the  stamp  of 
a  great  foot  behind  him,  as  every  word  the  savour  of  a 
strong  spirit,  and  he  !  this  man  !  so  graced,  gilded,  or, 

115  to  use  a  more  fit  metaphor,  so  tin-foiled  by  nature,  as  not 
ten  house-wives'  pewter,  again'  a  good  time,  shews  more 
bright  to  the  world  then  he  !  and  he  !  (as  I  said  last,  so 
1  say  again,  and  still  shall  say  it)  this  man  !  to  conceal 
such  real  ornaments  as  these,  and  shadow  their  glory,  as 

120  a  millaner's  wife  does  her  wrought  stomacher,  with  a 
smoaky  lawn,  or  a  black  cypress  !  O,  coz  !  it  cannot 
be  answered  ;  go  not  about  it :  Drake's  old  ship  at  Dept- 
ford  may  sooner  circle  the  world  again.  Come,  wrong 
not  the  quality  of  your  desert,  with  looking  downward, 

125  coz  ;  but  hold  up  your  head,  so  :  and  let  the  idea  of 
what  you  are  be  portrayed  i'  your  face,  that  men  may 
read  i'  your  physnomy,  '  here,  within  this  place,  is  to 
be  seen  the  true,  rare,  and  accomplished  monster,  or 
miracle  of  nature,'  which  is  all  one.     What  think  you  of 

130  this,  coz  ? 

Step.  Why,  I  do  think  of  it  ;  and  I  will  be  more 
proud,  and  melancholy,  and  gentleman-like  then  I  have 
been,  He  ensure  you. 

E.  Know.  Why,  that's  resolute,  Master  Stephen  ! — 

135  Now,  if  I  can  but  hold  him  up  to  his  height,  as  it  is  hap- 
pily begun,  it  will  do  well  fcr  a  suburb-humor  :  we  may 
hap  have  a  match  with  the  city,  and  play  him  for  forty 
pound. — Come,  coz. 
Step.  He  follow  you. 

140        E.  Know.  Follow  me  !  you  must  go  before. 

Step.  Nay,  an'  I  must,  I  will.  Pray  you,  shew  me, 
good  cousin.  [Exeunt.] 
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SCENE   IV.— [The  Lane  before  Cob's  House.       V 

Enter  Master  Matthew.] 
Mat.  I  think  this  be  the  house  :  what,  hough  ! 

{Enter  Cob.] 

Cob.  Who's  there  ?     O,  Master  Matthew !    gi'   your 
worship  good  morrow. 

Mat.  What,  Cob  !  how  dost  thou,  good  Cob  ?  dost 
5  thou  inhabit  here.  Cob  ? 

Cob.  I,  sir,  I  and  my  lineage  ha'  kept  a  poor  house 
here,  in  our  days. 

Mat.  Thy  lineage,  Monsieur  Cob !  what  lineage?  what 
lineage  ? 
10  Cob.  Why,  sir,  an  ancient  lineage,  and  a  princely. 
Mine  ance'try  came  from  a  king's  belly,  no  worse  man; 
and  yet  no  man  neither,  by  your  worship's  leave,  I  did 
lie  in  that,  but  herring,  the  king  of  fish,  (from  his  belly  I 
proceed,)  one  o'  the  monarchs  o'  the  world,  I  assure  you. 
x5  The  first  red  herring  that  was  broiled  in  Adam  and  Eve's 
kitchen,  do  I  fetch  my  pedigree  from,  by  the  harrot's 
books.  His  cob  was  my  great,  great,  mighty  great 
grandfather. 

Mat.  Why  mighty,  why  mighty,  I  pray  thee  ? 
20        Cob.  O,  it  was  a  mighty  while  ago,  sir,  and  a  mighty 
great  cob. 

Mat.  How  know'st  thou  that  ? 

Cob.  How  know  I  !  why,  I  smell  his  ghost  ever  and 
anon. 
25       Mat.  Smell   a  ghost !    0   unsavoury  jest !    and  the 
ghost  of  a  herring  cob  ? 

C2 
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Cob.  I,   sir  :   With   favour  of  your    worship's    nose, 
Master  Matthew,  why  not  the  ghost  of  a  herring  cob,  as 
well  as  the  ghost  of  rasher  bacon  ? 
dp        Mat.  Roger  Bacon,  thou  would'st  say. 

Cob.  I  say  rasher  bacon.  They  were  both  broiled  o' 
the  coals  ;  and  a  man  may  smell  broiled  meat,  I  hope  ! 
you  are  a  scholar,  upsolve  me  that,  now. 

Mat.  O  raw  ignorance  ! — Cob,  canst  thou  shew  me 
35  of  a  gentleman,  one  Captain  Bobadill,  where  his  lodg- 
ing is  ? 

Cob.  O,  my  guest,  sir,  you  mean. 
Mat.  Thy  guest !  alas,  ha,  ha  ! 
Cob.  Why  do  you  laugh,  sir?      Do  you  not  mean 
40  Captain  Bobadill  ? 

Mat.  Cob,  'pray  thee  advise  thyself  well ;  do  not 
wrong  the  gentleman,  and  thyself  too.  I  dare  be  sworn, 
he  scorns  thy  house,  he  !  he  lodge  in  such  a  base  ob- 
scure place  as  thy  house  !  Tut,  I  know  his  disposition 
45  so  well,  he  would  not  lie  in  thy  bed  if  thou'ldst  gi'  it 
him. 

Cob.  I  will  not  give  it  him  though,  sir.  Mass,  I 
thought  somewhat  was  in  't,  we  could  not  get  him  to  bed 
all  night.  Well,  sir,  though  he  lie  not  o'  my  bed,  he  lies 
so  o'  my  bench  :  an't  please  you  to  go  up,  sir,  you  shall  find 
him  with  two  cushions  under  his  head,  and  his  cloak 
wrapt  about  him,  as  though  he  had  neither  won  nor  lost, 
and  yet,  I  warrant,  he  nere  cast  better  in  his  life,  then 
he  has  done  to-night. 
S3        Mat.  Why,  was  he  drunk  ? 

Cob.  Drunk,  sir  !  you  hear  not  me  say  so  :  perhaps 
he  swallowed  a  tavern-token,  or  some  such  device,  sir,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  withal.  I  deal  with  water  and  not 
with  wine. — Gi'  me  my  tankard  there,  hough  ! — God  b' 
60  w'  you,  sir.  It's  six  a  clock  :  I  should  ha'  carried  two 
turns,  by  this. — What  hough  !  my  stopple  ;  come. 
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[Enter  Tib  with  a  water-tankard.'] 

Mat.  Lie  in  a  water-bearer's  house  !  a  gentleman  of 
his  havings  !    Well,  He  tell  him  my  mind  ! 

Cob.  What,  Tib ;  shew  this  gentleman  up  to  the  cap- 

6s  tain.  [Exit  Tib  with  Master  Matthew.]  Oh,  an'  my 
house  were  the  Brasen-head  now  !  faith  it  would  e'en 
speak  Mo7  fools  yet.  You  should  ha'  some  now  would 
take  this  Master  Matthew  to  be  a  gentleman,  at  the  least. 
His  father's  an  honest  man,  a  worshipful  fishmonger,  and 

70  so  forth ;  and  now  does  he  creep,  and  wriggle  into  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  brave  gallants  about  the  town, 
such  as  my  guest  is  (O,  my  guest  is  a  fine  man  !)  and 
they  flout  him  invincibly.  He  useth  every  day  to  a  mer- 
chant's house  where  I  serve  water,  one  Master  Kitely's,  i' 

75  the  Old  Jewry  ;  and  here's  the  jest,  he  is  in  love  with  my 
master's  sister,  Mistress  Bridget,  and  calls  her  mistress  ; 
and  there  he  will  sit  you  a  whole  afternoon  sometimes, 
reading  o'  these  same  abominable,  vile  (I  cannot  abide 
them),  rascally  verses,  poetry,  poetry,  and  speaking  of 

So  interludes  ;  'twill  make  a  man  burst  to  hear  him.     And 

the  wenches,  they  do  so  jeer,  and  ti-he  at  him Well, 

should  they  do  so  much  to  me,  Fid  forswear  them  all,  by 
the  foot  of  Pharaoh  !  There's  an  oath  !  How  many  water- 
bearers  shall  you  hear  swear  such  an  oath  ?     O,  I  have  a 

85  guest — he  teaches  me — he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any 
man  christned  :  By  St.  George  !  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  ! 
the  body  of  me  !  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier  !  such 
dainty  oaths  !  and  withal,  he  does  take  this  same  filthy 
roguish  tabacco,  the  finest  and  cleanliest !  it  would  do  a 

90  man  good  to  see  the  fume  come  forth  at's  tonnels. — Wei), 
he  owes  me  forty  shillings,  (my  wife  lent  him  out  of  her 
purse,  by  sixpence  a  time,)  besides  his  lodging  :  I  would 
I  had  it !  I  shall  ha'  it,  he  says,  the  next  action.  Helter 
skelter,  hang  sorrow,  care'll  kill  a  cat,  up-tails  all,  and  a 
louse  for  the  hangman  !  [Exit.'] 
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SCENE   V.— [A  Room  in  COB'S  House] 
Bobadill  is  discovered  lying  on  his  bench. 
Bob.  Hostess,  hostess  ! 

[Enter  Tib.] 

Tib.  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

Bob.  A  cup  o'  thy  small  beer,  sweet  hostess. 

Tib.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  below  would  speak  with 
you. 

Bob.  A  gentleman  !  'odso,  I  am  not  within. 

Tib.  My  husband  told  him  you  were,  sir. 

Bob.  What  a  plague what  meant  he  ? 

Mat.  [below.']  Captain  Bobadill ! 

Bob.  Who's  there  ? — (Take  away  the  bason,  good 
hostess  !) — Come  up,  sir. 

Tib.  He  would  desire  you  to  come  up,  sir.  You  come 
into  a  cleanly  house,  here ! 

[Enter  Matthew.] 

Mat.  'Save  you,  sir,  'save  you,  captain  ! 

Bob.  Gentle  Master  Matthew !  Is  it  you,  sir  ?  please 
you  to  sit  down. 

Mat.  Thank  you,  good  captain  ;  you  may  see  I  am 
somewhat  audacious. 

Bob.  Not  so,  sir.  I  was  requested  to  supper  last 
night  by  a  sort  of  gallants,  where  you  were  wished  for, 
and  drunk  to,  I  assure  you. 

Mat.  Vouchsafe  me,  by  whom,  good  captain  ? 

Bob.  Marry,  by  young  Well-bred,  and  others. — Why, 
hostess,  a  stool  here  for  this  gentleman. 

Mat.  No  haste,  sir,  'tis  very  well. 
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Bob.  Body  of  me  !  it  was  so  late  ere  we  parted  last 
night,  I  can  scarce  open  my  eyes  yet ;  I  was  but  new 
risen,  as  you  came :  how  passes  the  day  abroad,  sir  ?  you 
can  tell. 
30  Mat.  Faith,  some  half  hour  to  seven  :  Now  trust  me, 
you  have  an  exceeding  fine  lodging  here,  very  neat  and 
private. 

Bob.  I,  sir  :  sit  down,  I  pray  you.     Master  Matthew, 
in  any  case,  possess  no  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance 
35  with  notice  of  my  lodging. 

Mat.  Who,  I,  sir  ?  no. 

Bob.  Not  that  I  need  to  care  who  know  it,  for  the 
cabin  is  convenient  ;  but  in  regard  I  would  not  be  too 
popular,  and  generally  visited,  as  some  are. 
40        Mat.  True,  captain,  I  conceive  you. 

Bob.  For,  do  you  see,  sir,  by  the  heart  of  valour  in 
me,  except  it  be  to  some  peculiar  and  choice  spirits,  to 
whom  I  am  extraordinarily  engaged,  as  yourself,  or  so,  I 
could  not  extend  thus  far. 
45        Mat.  O  Lord,  sir  I  I  resolve  so. 

Bob.  I  confess  I  love  a  cleanly  and  quiet  privacy, 
above  all  the  tumult  and  roar  of  fortune.  What  new- 
book  have  you  there  ?     What  ?  Go  by,  Hieronymo  ? 

Mat.  I  ;    did  you  ever  see  it  acted  ?     Is't  not  well 
50  pend  ? 

Bob.  Well  pend !  I  would  fain  see  all  the  poets  of 
these  times  pen  such  another  play  as  that  was  :  they'll 
prate  and  swagger,  and  keep  a  stir  of  art  and  devices, 
when,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  read  'hem,  they  are  the  most 
55  shallow,  pitiful,  barren  fellows,  that  live  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  again. 

[Master  Matthew  reads."]    Bobadill  is  making 
him  ready  all  this  while. 

Mat.  Indeed  here  are  a  number  of  fine  speeches  in 
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this  book.  O  eyes,  no  eyes,  but  fountains  fraught  with 
tears !  there's  a  conceit !  fountains  fraught  with  tears ! 
to  O  life,  110  life,  but  lively  form  of  death  !  another.  O 
world,  no  world,  but  mass  of  publique  wrongs  !  a  third. 
Confused  and  filled  with  murder  and  misdeeds  /  a  fourth. 
O,  the  muses  !  Is't  not  excellent  ?  Is't  not  simply  the 
best  that  ever  you  heard,  captain  ?  Ha  !  how  do  you 
65  like  it? 

Bob.  'Tis  good. 

Mat.  '  To  thee,  the  purest  object  to  my  sense, 
The  most  refined  essence  heave?i  covers, 
Send  I  these  lines,  wherein  I  do  commence 
70  The  happy  state  of  tiir tie-billing  lovers. 

If  they  prove  rough,  unpolished,  harsh,  and  rude, 
Haste  made  the  waste :  thus  mildly,  I  conclude.' 
Bob.  Nay,  proceed,  proceed.     Where's  this  ? 
Mat.  This,  sir  !  a  toy  o'  mine  own,  in  my  nonage  ; 
75  the  infancy  of  my  muses  :  But  when  will  you  come  and 
see  my  study?  good  faith,  I  can  shew  you  some  very 
good  things  I  have  done  of  late. — That  boot  becomes 
your  leg  passing  well,  captain,  methinks. 

Bob.  So,  so  ;  it's  the  fashion  gentlemen  now  use. 
£0        Mat.  Troth,  captain,  an'  now  you  speak  o'  the  fashion, 
Master  Well-bred's  elder  brother  and  I  are  fallen  out 
exceedingly  :  This  other  day,  I  hapned  to  enter  into  some 
discourse   of  a   hanger,  which,   I  assure   you,  both   for 
fashion  and  workmanship,  was  most  peremptory'  beauti- 
es ful,  and  gentleman-like  :  yet  he  condemned,  and  cry'd  it 
down  for  the  most  pyed  and  ridiculous  that  ever  he  saw. 
Bob.  Squire  Downright,  the  half-brother,  was't  not  ? 
Mat.  I,  sir,  he. 

Bob.  Hang   him,   rook  !    he  !   why  he  has  no  more 

^o  judgement  then  a  malt-horse  :  By  S.  George,  I  wonder 

you'ld  lose  a  thought  upon  such  an  animal  ;  the  most 

peremptory  absurd  clown  of  Christendom,  this  day,  he  is 
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holden.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  I  nere  changed  words  with  his  like.  By  his  dis- 
95  course,  he  should  eat  nothing  but  hay  :  he  was  born  for 
the  manger,  pannier,  or  pack-saddle.  He  has  not  so 
much  as  a  good  phrase  in  his  belly,  but  all  old  iron,  and 
rusty  proverbs  :  a  good  commodity  for  some  smith  to 
make  hob-nails  of. 
100  Mat.  I,  and  he  thinks  to  carry  it  away  with  his  man- 
hood still,  where  he  comes  :  he  brags  he  will  give  me  the 
bastinado,  as  I  hear. 

Bob.  How !  he  the  bastinado  !  how  came  he  by  that 
word,  trow  ? 
105        Mat.  Nay,  indeed,  he  said,  cudgel  me;  I  termed  it 
so,  for  my  more  grace. 

Bob.  That  may  be  ;  for  I  was  sure  it  was  none  of  his 
word  :  but  when,  when  said  he  so  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  yesterday,  they  say ;  a  young  gallant,  a 
no  friend  of  mine,  told  me  so. 

Bob.  By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh,  and  'twere  my  case  now, 
I  should  send  him  a  chartel  presently.  The  bastinado ! 
a  most  proper  and  sufficient  dependance,  warranted  by 
the  great  Caranza.  Come  hither,  you  shall  chartel  him  ; 
X15  I'll  shew  you  a  trick  or  two,  you  shall  kill  him  with,  at 
pleasure  ;  the  first  stoccata,  if  you  will,  by  this  air. 

Mat.  Indeed,  you  have  absolute  knowledge  i'  the 
mystery,  I  have  heard,  sir. 

Bob.  Of  whom,  of  whom  ha'  you  heard  it,  I  beseech 
120  you  ? 

Mat.  Troth,  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  divers,  that 
you  have  very  rare,  and  un-in-one-breath-utter-able  skill, 
sir. 

Bob.  By  heaven,  no,  not  I  ;    no   skill  i'  the   earth  ; 

125  some  small  rudiments  i'  the  science,  as  to  know  my  time, 

distance,  or  so.     I  have  profest  it  more  for  noblemen  and 

gentlemen's  use,  then  mine  own  practise,  I  assure  you. — 
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Hostess,   accommodate  us   with  another  bed-staff  here 
quickly.      Lend  us  another  bed-staff — the  woman  does 
130  not   understand  the  words   of  action. — Look  you,  sir  : 
exalt  not  your  point  above  this  state,  at  any  hand,  and 
let  your  poynard  maintain  your  defence,  thus  : — give  it  the 
gentleman,  and  leave  us.     [Exit  Tib.]     So,  sir.     Come 
on  :  O,  twine  your  body  more  about,  that  you  may  fall  to 
135  a   more   sweet,  comely,  gentleman-like  guard  ;   so  !  in- 
different :  hollow  your  body  more,  sir,  thus  :  now,  stand 
fast  o'  your  left  leg,  note  your  distance,  keep  your  due 
proportion   of  time — oh,  you  disorder  your  point  most 
irregularly. 
140        Mat.  How  is  the  bearing  of  it  now,  sir  ? 

Bob.  O,  out  of  measure  ill  :  a  well  experienced  hand 
would  pass  upon  you  at  pleasure. 

Mat.  How  mean  you,  sir,  pass  upon  me  ? 
Bob.  Why,  thus,  sir, — make  a  thrust  at  me — [Master 
145  Matthew  pushes  at  Bobadill]  come  in  upon  the  an- 
swer, control  ;,our  point,  and  make  a  full  career  at  the 
body  :  The  best  practised  gallants  of  the  time  name  it 
the  passada  ;  a  most  desperate  thrust,  believe  it. 
Mat.  Well,  come,  sir. 
150        Bob.  Why,  you  do  not  manage  your  weapon  with  any 
facility  or  grace  to  invite  me.     I   have  no  spirit  to  play 
with  you  ;  your  dearth  of  judgement  renders  you  tedious. 
Mat.  But  one  venue,  sir. 

Bob.  Venue  !  fie  ;  most  gross  denomination,  as  ever 
155  I  heard  :  O,  the  stoccata,  while  you  live,  sir,  note  that. — 
Come,  put  on  your  cloak,  and  we'll  go  to  some  private 
place  where  you  are  acquainted,  some  tavern,  or  so — and 
have  a  bit— He  send  for  one  of  these  fencers,  and  he 
shall  breathe  you,  by  my  direction  ;  and  then  I  will  teach 
160  you  your  trick  ;  you  shall  kill  him  with  it  at  the  first,  if 
you  please.  WThy,  I  will  learn  you  by  the  true  judgement 
of  the  eye,  hand,  and  foot,  to  control  any  enemy's  point 
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i'  the  world.  Should  your  adversary  confront  you  with  a 
pistol,  'twere  nothing,  by  this  hand  !  you  should,  by  the 
65  same  rule,  control  his  bullet,  in  a  line,  except  it  were 
hailshot,  and  spread.  What  money  ha'  you  about  you, 
Mr  Matthew  ? 

Mat.  Faith,  I  ha'  not  past  a  two  shillings,  or  so. 
Bob.  Tis  somewhat  with  the  least  ;  but  come  ;  we 
70  will  have  a  bunch  of  radish  and  salt  to  taste  our  wine, 
and  a  pipe  of  tabacco  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  then  we'll  call  upon  young  Well-bred  :  perhaps  we 
shall  meet  the  Corydon  his  brother  there,  and  put  him  to 
the  question. 

[Exeunt.] 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE    I.— [The  Old  Jewry.     A  Hall  in 
Kitely's  House. 

Enter]  Kitely,  Cash,  and  Down-right. 

Kit.  Thomas,  come  hither. 
There  lies  a  note  within  upon  my  desk  ; 
Here  take  my  key  :  it  is  no  matter,  neither. — 
Where  is  the  boy  ? 
5        Cash.  Within,  sir,  i'  the  warehouse. 

Kit.  Let  him  tell  over  straight  that  Spanish  gold, 
And  weigh  it,  with  the  pieces  of  eight.     Do  you 
See  the  delivery  of  those  silver  stuffs 
To  Mr  Lucar  :  Tell  him,  if  he  will, 
io  He  shall  have  the  grograns,  at  the  rate  I  told  him, 
And  I  will  meet  him  on  the  Exchange  anon. 

Cash.  Good,  sir.  [Exit] 

Kit.  Do  you  see  that  fellow,  Brother  Down-right. 

Dow.  I,  what  of  him  ? 
15        Kit.  He  is  a  jewel,  brother. 
I  took  him  of  a  child  up  at  my  door, 
And  christened  him,  gave  him  mine  own  name,  Thomas ; 
Since  bred  him  at  the  Hospital ;  where  proving 
A  toward  imp,  I  called  him  home,  and  taught  him 
20  So  much,  as  I  have  made  him  my  cashier, 

And  giv'n  him,  who  had  none,  a  surname,  Cash  : 
And  find  him  in  his  place  so  full  of  faith, 
That  I  durst  trust  my  life  into  his  hands. 

Dow.  So  would  not  I  ir  any  bastard's,  brother, 
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25  As  it  is  like  he  is,  although  I  knew 

Myself  his  father.     But  you  said  yo'  had  somewhat 

To  tell  me,  gentle  brother  ;  what  is't,  what  is't  ? 
Kit.  Faith,  I  am  very  loath  to  utter  it, 

As  fearing  it  may  hurt  your  patience  : 
30  But  that  I  know  your  judgement  is  of  strength, 

Against  the  nearness  of  affection 

Dow.  What  need  this  circumstance?   pray  you,  be 

direct. 
Kit.  I  will  not  say  how  much  I  do  ascribe 
35  Unto  your  friendship,  nor  in  what  regard 

I  hold  your  love  ;  but  let  my  past  behaviour, 

And  usage  of  your  sister,  but  confirm 

How  well  I  'ave  been  affected  to  your 

Dow.  You  are  too  tedious  ;  come  to  the  matter,  the 
40  matter. 

Kit.  Then,  without  further  ceremony,  thus. 

My  brother  Well-bred,  sir,  I  know  not  how, 

Of  late  is  much  declined  in  what  he  was, 

And  greatly  altered  in  his  disposition. 
45  When  he  came  first  to  lodge  here  in  my  house, 

Nere  trust  me  if  I  were  not  proud  of  him  : 

Methought  he  bare  himself  in  such  a  fashion, 

So  full  of  man,  and  sweetness  in  his  carriage, 

jAnd  what  was  chief,  it  shewed  not  borrowed  in  him, 
50  But  all  he  did  became  him  as  his  own, 

And  seemed  as  perfect,  proper,  and  possest, 

As  breath  with  life,  or  colour  with  the  blood. 

But  now  his  course  is  so  irregular, 

So  loose,  affected,  and  deprived  of  grace, 
55  And  he  himself  withal  so  far  fall'n  off 

From  that  first  place,  as  scarce  no  note  remains, 

To  tell  men's  judgements  where  he  lately  stood. 

He's  grown  a  stranger  to  all  due  respect, 

Forgetful  of  his  friends  ;  and  not  content 
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60  To  stale  himself  in  all  societies, 

He  makes  my  house  here  common  as  a  mart, 
A  theatre,  a  public  receptacle 
For  giddy  humour,  and  diseased  riot ; 
And  here,  as  in  a  tavern  or  a  stews, 
65  He  and  his  wild  associates  spend  their  hours, 
In  repetition  of  lascivious  jests, 
Swear,  leap,  drink,  dance,  and  revel  night  by  night, 
Control  my  servants,  and,  indeed,  what  not  ? 

Dow.  'Sdeyns,  I  know  not  what  I  should  say  to  him, 
70  i'  the  whole  world  !     He  values  me  at  a  crackt  three- 
farthings,  for  ought  I  see.     It  will  never  out  o'  the  flesh 
that's  bred  i'  the  bone.     I  have  told  him  enough,  one 
would  think,  if  that  would  serve  ;  but  counsel  to  him  is 
as  good  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  to  a  sick  horse.    Well, 
75  he  knows  what  to  trust  to,  for  George  :  let  him  spend, 
and  spend,  and  domineer  till  his  heart  ake  ;  an'  he  think 
to  be  relieved  by  me,  when  he  is  got  into  one  o'  your  city 
pounds,  the  counters,  he  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  i' 
faith  ;  and  claps  his  dish  at  the  wrong  man's  door  :  He 
80  lay  my  hand  o'  my  halfpenny,  e're  I  part  with  't  to  fetch 
him  out,  lie  assure  him. 

Kit.  Nay,  good  brother,  let  it  not  trouble  you  thus. 
Dow.  'Sdeath  !  he  mads  me  ;  I   could  eat  my  very 
spur-leathers  for  anger  !     But,  why  are  you  so  tame  ?  why 
85  do  not  you  speak  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  he  disquiets 
your  house  ? 

Kit.  O,  there  are  divers  reasons  to  dissuade  me. 
But,  would  yourself  vouchsafe  to  travail  in  it, 
(Though  but  with  plain  and  easy  circumstance), 
9°  It  would  both  come  much  better  to  his  sense, 
And  savour  less  of  stomach,  or  of  passion. 
You  are  his  elder  brother,  and  that  title 
Both  gives  and  warrants  your  authority, 
Which,  by  your  presence  seconded,  must  breed 
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95  A  kind  of  duty  in  him,  and  regard  : 
Whereas,  if  I  should  intimate  the  least, 
It  would  but  add  contempt  to  his  neglect. 
Heap  worse  on  ill,  make  up  a  pile  of  hatred, 
That  in  the  rearing  would  come  tottring  down, 

x°°  And  in  the  ruin  bury  all  our  love. 

Nay,  more  then  this,  brother  ;  if  I  should  speak, 
He  would  be  ready,  from  his  heat  of  humor, 
And  overflowing  of  the  vapour  in  him, 
To  blow  the  ears  of  his  familiars, 

IQ5  With  the  false  breath  of  telling  what  disgraces, 
And  low  disparagements,  I  had  put  upon  him. 
Whilst  they,  sir,  to  relieve  him  in  the  fable, 
Make  their  loose  comments  upon  every  woid, 
Gesture,  or  look,  I  use  ;  mock  me  all  over, 

1*0  From  my  flat  cap  unto  my  shining  shoes  ; 
And,  out  of  their  impetuous  rioting  phant'sies, 
Beg  some  slander  that  shall  dwell  with  me. 
And  what  would  that  be,  think  you  ?  mary,  this  : 
They  would  give  out,  (because  my  wife  is  fair, 

IJ5  Myself  but  lately  married,  and  my  sister 
Here  sojourning  a  virgin  in  my  house.) 
That  J^were  jealous  ! — nay,  as  sure  as  death, 
That  they  would  say  :  and  how  that  I  had  quarrelled 
My  brother  purposely,  thereby  to  find 

"o  An  apt  pretext  to  banish  them  my  house. 

Dow.  Mass,  perhaps  so  :  they're  like  enough  to  do  it. 
Kit.  Brother,  they  would,  believe  it 
Like  one  of  these  penurious  quack-salvers, 
But  set  the  bills  up  to  mine  own  disgrace, 

"5  And  try  experiments  upon  myself ; 
Lend  scorn  and  envy  opportunity 
To  stab  my  reputation,  and  good  name 
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SCENE   II.— [The  Same. 

Enter  Master  Matthew  struggling  with  Bobadill.] 

Mat.  I  will  speak  to  him. 

Bob.  Speak  to  him  !  away  !     By  the  foot  of  Pharaoh, 
you  shall  not  !  you  shall  not  do  him  that  grace. — The 
time  of  day  to  you,  gentleman  o'  the  house.    Is  Mr.  Well- 
5  bred  stirring  ? 

Dow.  How  then  ?  what  should  he  do  ? 
Bob.  Gentleman   o'   the   house,   it   is  to  you  :  is  he 
within,  sir  ? 

Kit.  He  came  not  to  his  lodging  to-night,  sir,  I  assure 
10  you. 

Dow.  Why,  do  you  hear  ?  you  ! 

Bob.  The  gentleman  citizen  hath  satisfied  me  ;    He 
talk  to  no  scavenger. 

\Exeunt  Bob.  and  Mat.] 
Dow.  How  !  scavenger  !  stay,  sir,  stay  ! 
15        Kit.  Nay,  Brother  Down-right. 

Dow.  'Heart  !  stand  you  away,  and  you  love  me. 
Kit.  You  shall  not  follow  him  now,  I  pray  you,  bro- 
ther, good  faith  you  shall  not  ;  I  will  over-rule  you. 

Do w.  Ha  !  scavenger !  well,  go  to,  I  say  little  :  but, 
20  by  this  good  day  (God  forgive  me  I  should  swear),  if  I 

put  it  up  so,  say  I  am  the  rankest  cow .    'Sdeyns,  and 

I  swallow  this,  He  nere  draw  my  sword  in  the  sight  of 
Fleet-street  again  while  I  live  ;  He  sit  in  a  barn  with 
madge-howlet,  and  catch  mice  first.  Scavenger  !  'heart  ! 
20  — and  lie  go  near  to  fill  that  huge  tumbrel-slop  of  yours 
with  somewhat,  and  I  have  good  luck  :  your  Garagantua 
breech  cannot  carry  it  away  so. 

Kit.  Oh,  do  not  fret  yourself  thus  ;  never  think  on't. 
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Dow.  These  are  my  brother's  consorts,  these  !  these 

.v°  are  his  cam'rades,  his  walking  mates  !  he's  a  gallant,  a 
cavaliero  too,  right  hangman  cut  !  Let  me  not  live,  and 
I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  swinge  the  whole  ging  of 
'em,  one  after  another,  and  begin  with  him  first.  I  am 
grieved  it  should  be  said  he  is  my  brother,  and  take  these 

?5  courses  :  Well,  as  he  brews,  so  shall  he  drink,  for 
George,  again.  Yet  he  shall  hear  on  t,  and  that  tightly 
too,  and  I  live,  i'  faith. 

Kit.  But,  brother,  let  your  reprehension,  then, 
Run  in  an  easy  current,  not  ore  high 

\°  Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choier, 
But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way, 
Whose  powers  will  work  more  gently  and  compose 
Th'  imperfect  thoughts  you  labour  to  reclaim  ; 
More  winning,  then  enforcing  the  consent. 

5        Dow.  I,  I,  let  me  alone  for  that,  I  warrant  you. 

Kit.  How  now  !  {Bell  rings.)  Oh,  the  bell  rings  to 
breakfast.  Brother,  I  pray  you  go  in,  and  bear  my  wife 
company  till  I  come  ;  I'll  but  give  order  for  some  dis- 
patch of  business  to  my  servants. 

[Exit  Down-right.] 


SCENE    III.— [The  same. 

Enter  Cob  with  his  tankard.] 

Kit.  What,   Cob  !  our  maids  will  have  you  by  the 
back,  i'  faith,  for  coming  so  late  this  morning. 

Cob.  Perhaps  so,  sir  ;  take  heed  somebody  have  not 
them,  for  walking  so  late  in  the  evening.  [Exit.] 

5        Kit.  Well  ;  yet  my  troubled  spirit's  somewhat  eased, 
Though  not  reposed  in  that  security 
As  I  could  wish  :  but  I  must  be  content, 
D 
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Kowere  I  set  a  face  on't  to  the  world. 

Would  I  had  lost  this  finger  at  a  venture, 
10  So  Well-bred  had  nere  lodged  within  my  house. 

Why't  cannot  be,  where  there  is  such  resort 

Of  wanton  gallants,  and  young  revellers, 

That  any  woman  should  be  honest  long. 

Is't  like,  that  factious  beauty  will  preserve 
J5  The  public  weal  of  chastity  unshaken, 

When  such  strong  motives  muster,  and  make  head 

Against  her  single  peace  ?     No,  no  :  beware, 

When  mutual  appetite  doth  meet  to  treat, 

And  spirits  of  one  kind  and  quality 
*°  Come  once  to  parley  in  the  pride  of  blood, 

It  is  no  slow  conspiracy  that  follows. 

Well,  to  be  plain,  if  I  but  thought  the  time 

Had  answered  their  affections,  all  the  world 

Should  not  persuade  me  but  I  were  a  cuckold. 
»5  Mary,  I  hope  they  ha'  not  got  that  start ; 

For  opportunity  hath  balkt  'hem  yet, 

And  shall  do  still,  while  I  have  eyes  and  ears 

To  attend  the  impositions  of  my  heart. 

My  presence  shall  be  as  an  iron  bar, 
30  'Twixt  the  conspiring  motions  of  desire  : 

Yea,  every  look  or  glance  mine  eye  ejects, 

Shall  check  occasion,  as  one  doth  his  slave, 

When  he  forgets  the  limits  of  prescription. 

[Enter  Dame  Kitely  and  Bridget.] 

Dame  K.  Sister  Bridget,  pray  you   fetch   down  the 
35  rose-water  above  in  the  closet.   [Exit  Bridget.] — Sweet- 
heart, will  you  come  in  to  breakfast  ? 

Kit.  An'  she  have  overheard  me  now  ! — 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  musse,  we  stay  for  you. 

Kit.  By  heaven,  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  angels. 
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40       Dame  K.  What   ail  you,   sweetheart  ?  are   you   not 
well  ?  speak,  good  musse. 

Kit.  Troth  my  head  akes  extremely  on  a  sudden. 
Dame  K.  [putting  her  hand  to  his  forehead.]  Oh,  the 
lord  ! 
45        Kit.  How  now  !     What  ? 

Dame  K.  Alas,   how    it  burns  !     Musse,  keep   you 
warm  ;  good  truth  it  is  this  new  disease,  there's  a  number 
are  troubled  withal.     For  love's  sake,  sweetheart,  come 
in,  out  of  the  air. 
50       Kit.  How  simple,  and  how  subtle  are  her  answers  ! 
A  new  disease,  and  many  troubled  with  it  ? 
Why  true ;  she  heard  me,  all  the  world  to  nothing. 

Dame  K.  I  pray  thee,  good  sweetheart,  come  in  ;  the 
air  will  do  you  harm,  in  troth. 
55        Kit.  The  air  !  she  has  me  i'  the  wind. — 

Sweetheart,    I'll  come  to  you  presently  ;  'twill  away,   I 
hope. 

Dame  K.  Pray  heaven  it  do.  [Exit.] 

kKit.  A  new  disease  !  I  know  not,  new  or  old, 
ut  it  may  well  be  called  poor  mortals  plague  : 

For,  like  a  pestilence,  it  doth  infect 

The  houses  of  the  brain.     First  it  begins 

Solely  to  work  upon  the  phantasy, 

Filling  her  seat  with  such  pestiferous  air, 
65  As  soon  corrupts  the  judgement ;  and  frcm  thence, 

Sends  like  contagion  to  the  memory  : 

Still  each  to  other  giving  the  infection, 

Which  as  a  subtle  vapour  spreads  itself 

Confusedly  through  every  sensive  part, 
7°  Till  not  a  thought  or  motion  in  the  mind 

Be  free  from  the  black  poison  of  suspect. 

Ah  !  but  what  misery  is  it  to  know  this  ? 

Or,  knowing  it,  to  want  the  mind's  erection 

In  such  extremes  ?    Well,  I  will  once  more  strive, 
d  2 
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75  In  spite  of  this  black  cloud,  myself  to  be, 

And  shake  the  fever  off  that  thus  shakes  me.  [Exit.] 

SCENE    \V.-\Moorfields. 
Enter  BRAIN-WORM  disguised  like  a  maimed  Soldier.] 

Brai.  'Slid,  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  see  myself 
translated  thus,  from  a  poor  creature  to  a  creator ;  for 
now  must  I  create  an  intolerable  sort  of  lies,  or  my 
present  profession  loses  the  grace  :  and  yet  the  lie,  to  a 
5  man  of  my  coat,  is  as  ominous  a  fruit  as  the  fico.  O,  sir, 
it  holds  for  good  polity  ever,  to  have  that  outwardly  in 
vilest  estimation,  that  inwardly  is  most  dear  to  us  :  so 
much  for  my  borrowed  shape.  Well,  the  troth  is,  my  old 
master  intends  to  follow  my  young  [master],  dry-foot,  over 

10  Moreflelds  to  London,  this  morning ;  now  I  knowing  of 
this  hunting-match,  or  rather  conspiracy,  and  to  insinuate 
with  my  young  master  (for  so  must  we  that  are  blue 
waiters,  and  men  of  hope  and  service  do,  or  perhaps  we 
may  wear  motley  at  the  year's  end,  and  who  wears  mot- 

15  ley,  you  know),  have  got  me  afore  in  this  disguise,  deter- 
mining here  to  lie  in  ambuscado,  and  intercept  him  in 
the  midway.  If  I  can  but  get  his  cloak,  his  purse,  his 
hat,  nay,  any  thing  to  cut  him  off,  that  is,  to  stay  his 
journey,  Veni,  vidi,  vici,  I  may  say  with  Captain  Caesar, 

«o  I  am  made  for  ever,  i'  faith.  Well,  now  must  I  practise 
to  get  the  true  garb  of  one  of  these  lance-knights,  my  arm 

here,   and  my Odso  !    my    young   master,   and  his 

cousin,  Mr.  Stephen,  as  I  am  true  counterfeit  man  of 
war,  and  no  soldier  ! 

[Enter  E.  Kno'well  and  Stephen.] 

35        E.  Know.  So,  sir  !  and  how  then,  coz  ? 

Step.  '  Sfoot  !  I  have  lost  my  purse,  I  think. 
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E.  Know.  How!  lost  your  purse?  where?  when  had 
you  it  ? 

Step.  I  cannot  tell ;  stay. 
30       Brai.  'Slid.  I  am  afeard  they  will  know  me  :  would 
I  could  get  by  them 

E.  Know.  What,  ha'  you  it  ? 

Step.  No  ;  I  think  I  was  bewitched,  I [Cries.) 

E.  Know.  Nay,  do  not  weep  the  loss  ;  hang  it,  let  it 

35  go. 

Step.  Oh,  it's  here  :  No,  and  it  had  been  lost,  I  had 
not  cared,  but  fcr  a  jet  ring  Mistress  Mary  sent  me. 
E.  Know.  A  jet  ring  !     Oh,  the  poesie,  the  poesie  ? 
Step.  Fine,  i'  faith. — 

40  '  Though  Fancy  sleep, 

My  love  is  deep.' 

Meaning,  that  though  I  did  not  fancy  her,  yet  she  loved 
me  dearly. 

E.  Know.  Most  excellent  ! 
45        Step.  And  then  I  sent  her  another,  and  my  poesie 
was, 

'  The  deeper  the  sweeter, 
He  be  judged  by  St.  Peter.' 

E.  Know.  How,  by  St.  Peter?  I  do  not  conceive  that. 
50        Step.  Mary,  St.  Peter,  to  make  up  the  metre. 

E.  Know.  Well,  there  the  saint  was  your  good  patron, 
he  help't  you  at  your  need  ;  thank  him,  thank  him. 

Brai.  I  cannot  take  leave  on  'hem  so  ;  I  will  venture, 
come  what  will.  [Comes  forward.)  Gentlemen,  please 
55  you  change  a  few  crowns  for  a  very  excellent  good  blade 
here  ?  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  a  soldier  ;  one  that,  in 
the  better  state  of  my  fortune,  scorned  so  mean  a  refuge  ; 
but  now  it  is  the  humour  of  necessity  to  have  it  so.  You 
seem  to  be  gentlemen  well  affected  to  martial  men,  else  I 
60  should  rather  die  with  silence,  then  live  with  shame  ; 
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however,  vouchsafe  to  remember  it  is  my  want  speaks, 
not  myself ;  this  condition  agrees  not  with  my  spirit 

E.  Know.  Where  hast  thou  served  ? 

Brat.  May  it  please  you,  sir,  in  all  the  late  wars  of 

65  Bohemia,  Hungaria,  Dalmatia,  Poland,  where  not,  sir  ? 

I  have  been  a  poor  servitor  by  sea  and  land  any  time  this 

fourteen  years,   and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the   best 

commanders  in  Christendom.     I  was  twice  shot  at  the 

taking  of  Aleppo,  once  at  the  relief  of  Vienna ;  I  have 

70  been   at   Marseilles,   Naples,  and  the   Adriatic  gulf,  a 

gentleman-slave  in  the  galleys,  thrice  ;  where  I  was  most 

dangerously  shot  in  the  head,  through  both  the  thighs  ; 

and  yet,  being  thus  maimed,  I  am  void  of  maintenance, 

nothing  left  me  but  my  scars,  the  noted  marks  of  my 

75  resolution. 

Step.  How  will  you  sell  this  rapier,  friend  ? 

Brat.  Generous  sir,  I  refer  it  to  your  own  judgment  ; 
you  are  a  gentleman,  give  me  what  you  please. 

Step.  True,  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  know  that,  friend  ; 
80  but  what  though  !      I   pray  you  say,  what  would  you 
ask? 

Brat.  I  assure  you,  the  blade  may  become  the  side  or 
thigh  of  the  best  prince  in  Europe. 

E.  Know.  I,  with  a  velvet  scabbard,  I  think. 
35        Step.  Nay,  and  't  be  mine,  it  shall  have  a  velvet  scab- 
bard, coz,  that's  flat ;  Fde  not  wear  it  as  'tis,  and  you 
would  give  me  an  angel. 

Brat.  At  your  worship's  pleasure,  sir  :  nay,  'tis  a  most 
pure  Toledo. 
90        Step.  I  had  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard.     But  tell  me, 
what  shall  I  give  you  for  it  ?     An'  it  had  a  silver  hilt 

E.  Know.  Come,  come,  you  shall  not  buy  it  ;  hold, 
there's  a  shilling,  fellow  ;  take  thy  rapier. 

Step.  Why,  but  I  will  buy  it  now,  because  you  say  so ; 
35  and  there's  another  shilling,  fellow ;  I  scorn  to  be  out- 
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bidden.     What,  shall  I  walk  with  a  cudgel,  like  Higgin- 
bottom,  and  may  have  a  rapier  for  money  ! 

E.  Know.  You  may  buy  one  in  the  city. 

Step.  Tut  !  He  buy  this  i'  the  field,  so  I  will ;  I   have 
,00  a  mind  to't  because  'tis  a  field  rapier.      Tell  me  your 
lowest  price. 

E.  Know.  You  shall  not  buy  it,  I  say. 

Step.  By  this  money,  but  I  will,  though  I  give  more 
then  'tis  worth.. 
105       E.  Know.  Come  away,  you  are  a  fool. 

Step.  Friend,  I  am  a  fool,   that's  granted  ;  but  He 
have  it,  for  that  word's  sake.    Follow  me  for  your  money. 

Brai.  At  your  service,  sir.  [Exeunt.] 


SCENE   V.— {Another  Part  0/Moorfields. 

Enter]  Kno'well. 

Know.  I  cannot  lose  the  thought  yet  of  this  letter, 
Sent  to  my  son  ;  nor  leave  t'  admire  the  change 
Of  manners,  and  the  breeding  of  our  youth 
Within  the  kingdom,  since  myself  was  one. — 

5  When  I  was  young,  he  lived  not  in  the  stews 
Durst  have  conceived  a  scorn,  and  uttered  it, 
On  a  gray  head  :  age  was  authority 
Against  a  bufifon,  and  a  man  had  then 
A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 

10  That  had  none  due  unto  his  life  :  so  much 
The  sanctity  of  some  prevailed  for  others. 
But  now  we  all  are  fallen  ;  youth,  from  their  fear, 
And  age,  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example. 
Nay,  would  ourselves  were  not  the  first,  even  parents, 

is  That  did  destroy  the  hopes  in  our  own  children; 
Or  they  not  learned  our  vices  in  their  cradles, 
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And  sucked  in  our  ill  customs  with  their  milk  ! 
Ere  all  their  teeth  be  born,  or  they  can  speak, 
We  make  their  palates  cunning  ;  the  first  words 

20  We  form  their  tongues  with,  are  licentious  jests  : 
But  this  is  in  the  infant,  in  the  days 
Of  the  long  coat ;  when  it  puts  on  the  breeches, 
It  will  put  off  all  this.     I,  it  is  like, 
When  it  is  gone  into  the  bone  already  ! 

95  No,  no,  this  dye  goes  deeper  then  the  coat, 
Or  shirt,  or  skin  ;  it  stains  unto  the  liver, 
And  heart,  in  some  :  and  rather  then  it  should  not, 
Note  what  we  fathers  do  !  look  how  we  live  ! 
This  is  one  path  :  but  there  are  millions  more, 

10  In  which  we  spoil  our  own,  with  leading  them. 
Well,  I  thank  heaven,  I  never  yet  was  he 
That  travail'd  with  my  son  before  sixteen, 
To  shew  him  the  Venetian  cortezans  : 
Nor  read  the  grammar  of  cheating  I  had  made, 

35  To  my  sharp  boy,  at  twelve,  repeating  still 
The  rule,  Get  money  ;  still  get  money,  boy  ; 
No  matter  by  what  means;  money  will  do 
More,  boy,  then  my  lord's  letter.     Neither  have  I 
Drest  snails  or  mushrooms  curiously  before  him, 

40  Perfumed  my  sauces,  and  taught  him  to  make  'hem  ; 
Preceding  still,  with  my  gray  gluttony, 
At  all  the  ord'naries,  and  only  feared 
His  palate  should  degenerate,  not  his  manners. 
These  are  the  trade  of  fathers  now ;  however, 

45  My  son,  I  hope,  hath  met  within  my  threshold 

None  of  these  houshold  precedents,  which  are  strong, 
And  swift,  to  rape  youth  to  their  precipice. 
But  let  the  house  at  home  be  nere  so  clean — 
Swept,  or  kept  sweet  from  filth,  nay  dust  and  cobwebs, 

50  If  he  will  live  abroad  with  his  companions, 
In  dung  and  leystals,  it  is  worth  a  fear  : 
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Nor  is  the  danger  of  conversing  less 

Then  all  that  I  have  mentioned  of  example. 


[Enter  Brain-WORM,  disguised  as  before."] 

Brai.  My  master  !    nay,  faith,   have  at  you  ;    I  am 

55  flesht  now,  I  have  sped  so  well  [aside].     Worshipful  sir, 
I  beseech  you,  respect  the  estate  of  a  poor  soldier ;  I 
am  ashamed  of  this  base  course  of  life. — God's  my  com- 
fort, but  extremity  provokes  me  to't  :  what  remedy  ? 
Know.  I  have  not  for  you,  now. 

60  Brai.  By  the  faith  I  bear  unto  truth,  gentleman,  it  is 
no  ordinary  custom  in  me,  but  only  to  preserve  manhood. 
I  protest  to  you,  a  man  I  have  been  j  a  man  I  may  be, 
by  your  sweet  bounty. 

Know.  Pray  thee,  good  friend,  be  satisfied. 

65  Brai.  Good  sir,  by  that  hand,  you  may  do  the  part  of 
a  kind  gentleman,  in  lending  a  poor  soldier  the  price  of 
two  cans  of  beer,  a  matter  of  small  value  ;  the  king  of 
heaven  shall  pay  you,  and  I  shall  rest  thankful :  Sweet 
worship 

70        Know.  Nay,  and  you  be  so  importunate — 

Brai.  Oh,  tender  sir,  need  will  have  its  course  :  I  was 
not  made  to  this  vile  use.  Well,  the  edge  of  the  enemy 
could  not  have  abated  me  so  much :  it's  hard  when  a 
man  hath  served  in  his  prince's  cause,  and  be  thus — 

75  [weeps].  Honorable  worship,  let  me  derive  a  small  piece 
of  silver  from  you,  it  shall  not  be  given  in  the  course  of 
time.  By  this  good  ground,  I  was  fain  to  pawn  my  rapier 
last  night  for  a  poor  supper  ;  I  had  sucked  the  hilts  long 
before,  1  am  a  pagan  else  :  Sweet  honor. 

80        Know.  Believe  me,  I  am  taken  with  some  wonder, 
To  think  a  fellow  of  thy  outward  presence, 
Should,  in  the  frame  and  fashion  of  his  mind, 
Be  so  degenerate,  and  sordid-base. 
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Art  thou  a  man  ?  and  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg, 
8?  To  practise  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 
Why,  were  thy  education  nere  so  mean, 
Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 
Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 
Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 
90  Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 
Or  honest  labour  ;  nay,  what  can  I  name, 
But  would  become  thee  better  then  to  beg  : 
But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 
As  doth  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in  ; 
95  Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 
Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 
Now,  afore  me,  whatere  he  be,  that  should 
Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality, 
While  thou  insists  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 
100  I  would  esteem  the  sin  not  thine,  but  his. 

Brat.  Faith,   sir,   I   would    gladly   find  some    oi:het 
course,  if  so 

Know.  I, 
You'ld  gladly  find  it,  but  you  will  not  seek  it. 
105        Brai.  Alas,   sir,   where  should  a  man  seek  ?  in  the 

wars,  there's  no  ascent  by  desert  in  these  days ;  but 

and  for  service,  would  it  were  as  soon  purchast,  as  wisht 
fox!  the  air's  my  comfortfj-z^j-]. — I  know  what  I  would  say. 

Know.  What's  thy  name  ? 
no        Brai.  Please  you,  Fitz-Sword,  sir. 

Know.  Fitz-Sword  ! 
Say  that  a  man  should  entertain  thee  now, 
Wouldst  thou  be  honest,  humble,  just,  and  true  ? 

Brai.  Sir,  by  the  place  and  honor  of  a  soldier 

us        Know.  Nay,  nay,  I  like  not  these  affected  oaths  ; 
Speak  plainly,  man,  what  think'st  thou  of  my  words  ? 

Brai.  Nothing,   sir,  but   wish  my  fortunes  were  so 
happy  as  my  service  should  be  honest. 
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Know,  Well,  follow  me,  He  prove  thee,  if  thy  deeds 

[20  Will  carry  a  proportion  to  thy  words.  \Exiti\ 

Brat.  Yes,  sir,  straight ;    He  but  garter  my  hose. — 

Oh,  that  my  belly  were  hoopt  now,  for  I  am  ready  to 

burst  with  laughing  !  never  was  bottle  or  bagpipe  fuller. 

'Slid,  was  there  ever  seen  a  fox  in  years  to  betray  himself 

125  thus  !  now  shall  I  be  possest  of  all  his  counsels  ;  and,  by 
that  conduit,  my  young  master.  Well,  he  is  resolved  to 
prove  my  honesty  ;  faith,  and  I'm  resolved  to  prove  his 
patience  :  Oh,  I  shall  abuse  him  intolerably.  This  small 
piece  of  service  will  bring  him  clean  out  of  love  with  the 

130  soldier  for  ever.  He  will  never  come  within  the  sign  of 
it,  the  sight  of  a  cassock,  or  a  musket-rest  again.  He 
will  hate  the  musters  at  Mile-end  for  it,  to  his  dying  day. 
It's  no  matter,  let  the  world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit, 
if  I  cannot  give  him  the  slip  at  an  instant :  why,  this  is 

135  better  then  to  have  staid  his  journey :  well,  He  follow 
him.     Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  employed!  [Exit.] 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— [The  Old  Jewry.    A  Room  m 
the  Windmill  Tavern. 

Enter  Master]  Matthew,  Well-bred,  and 
Bobadill. 

Mat.  Yes,  faith,  sir,  we  were  at  your  lodging  to  seek 
you  too. 

Wei.  Oh,  I  came  not  there  to-night. 

Bob.  Your  brother  delivered  us  as  much. 

Wei.  Who,  my  brother  Down-right  ? 

Bob.  He.  Mr.  Well-bred,  I  know  not  in  what  kind 
you  hold  me  ;  but  let  me  say  to  you  this  :  as  sure  as 
honour,  I  esteem  it  so  much  out  of  the  sunshine  of  re- 
putation, to  throw  the  least  beam  of  regard  upon  such 
10  a 

Wei.  Sir,  I  must  hear  no  ill  words  of  my  brother. 

Bob.  I  protest  to  you,  as  I  have  a  thing  to  be  saved 
about  me,  I  never  saw  any  gentleman-like  part 

Wei.  Good  captain,  faces  about,  to  some  other  dis- 
15  course. 

Bob.  With  your  leave,  sir,  and  there  were  no  more 
men  living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  should  not  fancy 
him,  by  S.  George  ! 

Mat.  Troth,  nor  I  ;  he  is  of  a  rustical  cut,  I  know  not 
90  how  :  he  doth  not  carry  himself  like  a  gentleman  of 
fashion. 

Wei.  Oh,  Master  Matthew,  that's  a  grace  peculiar  but 
to  a  few,  Quos  aquus  amavit  Jupiter. 
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Mat.  I  understand  you,  sir. 
25        Wei.  No  question,  you  do, — or  you  do  not,  sir. 

[Enter  E.  Kno'well  and  Master  Stephen1.] 

Ned  Kno'well !  by  my  soul,  welcome ;  how  dost  thou, 
sweet  spirit,  my  genius  ?  'Slid,  I  shall  love  Apollo  and 
the  mad  Thespian  girls  the  better,  while  I  live,  for  this, 
my  dear  Fury;  now,  I  see  there's  some  love  in  thee. 
3o  Sirra,  these  be  the  two  I  writ  to  thee  of :  nay,  what  a 
drowsy  humour  is  this  now  !  why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

E.  Know.  Oh,  you  are  a  fine  gallant,  you  sent  me  a 
rare  letter. 

Wei.  Why,  was't  not  rare  ? 
35  E.  Know.  Yes,  He  be  sworn,  I  was  ne'er  guilty  of 
reading  the  like  ;  match  it  in  all  Pliny,  or  Symmachus' 
epistles,  and  He  have  my  judgement  burned  in  the  ear 
for  a  rogue  :  make  much  of  thy  vein,  for  it  is  inimitable. 
But  I  marie  what  camel  it  was,  that  had  the  carriage  of 
4o  it-;  for,  doubtless,  he  was  no  ordinary  beast  that  brought 
it. 

Wei.  Why? 

E.  Know.  Why,  saiest  thou  !  why  doest  thou  think 
that  any  reasonable  creature,  especially  in  the  morning, 
45  the  sober  time  of  the  day  too,  could  have  mis-tane  my 
father  for  me  ? 

Wei.  'Slid,  you  jest,  I  hope. 

E.  Know.  Indeed,  the  best  use  we  can  turn  it  to,  is 
to  make  a  jest  on't,  now  :  but  He  assure  you,  my  father 
50  had  the  full  view  o'  your  flourishing  style,  some  hour  be- 
fore I  saw  it. 

Wei.  What  a  dull  slave  was  this  !  but,  sirrah,  what 
said  he  to  it,  i'  faith  ? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  I  know  not  what  he  said  ;  but  I  have 
55  a  shrewd  guess  what  he  thought. 
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Wei.  What,  what  ? 

E.  Know.  Mary,  that  thou  art  some  strange,  dissolute 
young  fellow,  and  I — a  grain  or  two  better,  for  keeping 
thee  company. 

60  Wei.  Tut !  that  thought  is  like  the  moon  in  her  last 
quarter,  'twill  change  shortly  :  but,  sirrha,  I  pray  thee  be 
acquainted  with  my  two  hang-by's  here  ;  thou  wilt  take 
exceeding  pleasure  in  'hem,  if  thou  hear'st  'hem  once  go  ; 
my  wind-instruments  ;    He  wind  'hem  up but  what 

65  strange  piece  of  silence  is  this,  the  sign  of  the  dumb 
man? 

E.  Know.  Oh,  sir,  a  kinsman  of  mine,  one  that  may 
make  your  music  the  fuller,  and  he  please ;  he  has  his 
humour,  sir. 

70        Wei.  Oh,  what  is't,  what  is't  ? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  lie  neither  do  your  judgement  nor 
his  folly  that  wrong,  as  to  prepare  your  apprehension  : 
He  leave  him  to  the  mercy  o'  your  search  ;  if  you  can 
take  him,  so  ! 

75  Wei.  Well,  Captain  Bobadill,  Mr  Matthew,  pray  you 
know  this  gentleman  here ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
one  that  will  deserve  your  affection.  I  know  not  your 
name,  sir  [to  Master  Stephen],  but  I  shall  be  glad  of 
any  occasion  to  render  me  more  familiar  to  you. 

80  Step.  My  name  is  Mr  Stephen,  sir ;  I  am  this  gentle- 
man's own  cousin,  sir,  his  father  is  mine  uncle,  sir  ;  I 
am  somewhat  melancholy,  but  you  shall  command  me, 
sir,  in  whatsoever  is  incident  to  a  gentleman. 

Bob.  Sir  [to  Kno'well],  I  must  tell  you  this,  I  am  no 

85  general  man  ;  but  for  Mr  Well-bred's  sake  (you  may 
embrace  it  at  what  height  of  favour  you  please),  I  do 
communicate  with  you,  and  conceive  you  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  some  parts  ;  I  love  few  words. 

E.  Know.  And  I  fewer,  sir  ;  I  have  scarce  enow  to 

90  thank  you. 
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Mat.  [to  Master  Stephen]  But  are  you,  indeed,  sir, 
so  given  to  it  ? 

Step.  I,  truly,  sir,  I  am  mightily  given  to  melancholy. 

Mat.  Oh,  it's  your  only  fine  humour,  sir  ;  your  true, 

95  melancholy  breeds  your  perfect  fine  wit,   sir.      I    am 

melancholy  myself,  divers  times,  sir,  and  then  do  I  no 

•    more  but  take  pen  and  paper,  presently,  and  overflow 

you  half  a  score,  or  a  dozen  of  sonnets  at  a  sitting. 

E.  Know.  Sure  he  utters  them  then  by  the  gross. 

[Aside.] 
100        Step.  Truly,  sir,  and  I  love  such  things  out  of  mea 
sure. 

E.  Know.  V  faith,  better  then  in  measure,  He  under- 
take. 

Mat.    Why,  I  pray  you,  sir,  make  use  of  my  study, 
105  it's  at  your  service. 

Step.  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  shall  be  bold,  I  warrant  you  ;  J 
have  you  a  stool  there,  to  be  melancholy  upon  ? 

Mat.  That  I  have,  sir,  and  some  papers  there  of  mine 
own  doing,  at  idle  hours,  that  you'le  say  there's  some 
no  sparks  of  wit  in  'hem,  when  you  see  them. 

Wei.  Would  the  sparks  would  kindle  once,  and  be- 
come a  fire  amongst  'hem  !  I  might  see  self-love  burnt 
for  her  heresy.  [Aside.] 

Step.  Cousin,  is  it  well  ?  am  I  melancholy  enough  ? 
us        E.  Know.  Oh  I,  excellent. 

Wei.  Captain  Bobadill,  why  muse  you  so  ? 
E.  Know.  He  is  melancholy  too. 
Bob.  Faith,  sir,  I  was  thinking  of  a  most  honorable 
piece   of  service,  was   performed   to-morrow,  being  St. 
120  Mark's  day,  shall  be  some  ten  years,  now. 
E.  Know.  In  what  place,  captain  ? 
Bob.  Why,  at  the  beleag'ring  of  Strigonium,  where, 
in  less  then  two  hours,  seven  hundred  resolute  gentlemen, 
as  any  were  in  Europe,  lost  their  lives  upon  the  breach. 
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i2s  He  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  was  the  first,  but  the  best 
leagure  that  ever  I  beheld  with  these  eyes,  except  the 
taking  in  of — what  do  you  call  it  ?  last  year,  by  the 
Genoways  ;  but  that,  of  all  other,  was  the  most  fatal  and 
dangerous  exploit  that  ever  I  was  ranged  in,  since  I  first 
130  bore  arms  before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  as  I  am  a  gentle- 
man and  soldier  ! 

Step.  'So  !  I  had  as  lief  as  an  angel  I  could  swear  as 
well  as  that  gentleman. 

E.  Know.  Then,  you  were  a  servitor  at  both,  it  seems ; 
J35  at  Strigonium,  and  what  do  you  call't  ? 

Bob.  Oh  lord,  sir  !  By  S.  George,  I  was  the  first  man 
that  ent'red  the  breach  ;  and,  had  I  not  effected  it  with 
resolution,  I  had  been  slain  if  I  had  had  a  million  of 
lives. 
140  E.  Know  'Twas  pity  you  had  not  ten  ;  a  cat's  and 
your  own.  i'  faith.  But,  was  it  possible  ? 
Mat.  Tray  you  mark  this  discourse,  sir. 

{Aside  to  Stephen.] 
Step.  So  I  do. 

Bob.  I  assure  you,  upon  my  reputation,  'tis  true,  and 
145  yourself  shall  confess. 

E.  Know.  You  must  bring  me  to  the  rack,  first. 

[Aside.] 

Bob.  Observe   me   judicially,   sweet   sir ;     they  had 

planted  me  three  demi-culverings  just  in  the  mouth  of 

the  breach  ;  now,  sir,  as  we  were  to  give  on,  their  master- 

150  gunner  (a  man  of  no  mean   skill  and  mark,  you  must 

think),  confronts  me  with  his  linstock,  ready  to  give  fire  ; 

I,  spying  his  intendment,  discharged  my  petrionel  in  his 

bosom,  and  with  these  single  arms,  my  poor  rapier,  ran 

violently  upon  the  Moors  that  guarded  the   ordnance, 

155  and  put  ;hem  pell-mell  to  the  sword. 

Wei.  To  the  sword  !     To  the  rapier,  captain. 
E.  Know.  Oh,  it  was  a  good  figure  observed,  sir :  but 
did  you  all  this,  captain,  without  hurting  your  blade  ? 
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Bob.  Without  any  impeach  o'  the  earth  :  you  shall 
160  perceive,  sir.  [Shews  his  rapier.]  It  is  the  most  fortu- 
nate weapon  that  ever  rid  on  poor  gentleman's  thigh. 
Shall  I  tell  you,  sir  ?  You  talk  of  Morglay,  Excalibur, 
Durindana,  or  so ;  tut !  I  lend  no  credit  to  that  is  fabled 
of  'hem :  I  know  the  virtue  of  mine  own,  and  therefore  I 
6s  dare  the  boldlier  maintain  it. 

Step.  I  mar'le  whether  it  be  a  Toledo  or  no  ? 

Bob.  A  most  perfect  Toledo,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Sup.  I  have  a  countryman  of  his  here. 

Mat.  Pray  you,  let's  see,  sir ;  yes,  faith,  it  is. 
70       Bod.  This  a  Toledo  !     Pish  ! 

Step.  Why  do  you  pish,  captain  ? 

Bod.   A  Fleming,  by  heaven  !      I'll  buy  them  for 
a  guilder    apiece,    an'    I    would    have    a  thousand   of 
them. 
5        E.  Know.  How  say  you,  cousin  ?     I  told  you  thus 
much. 

Wei.  Where  bought  you  it,  Mr  Stephen  ? 

Step.  Of  a  scurvy  rogue  soldier :  a  hundred  of  lice 
go  with  him  !     He  swore  it  was  a  Toledo. 
>        Bob.  A  poor  provant  rapier,  no  better. 

Mat.  Mass,  I  think  it  be  indeed,  now  I  look  on't 
better. 

E.  Know.  Nay,  the  longer  you  look  on't,  the  worse. 
Put  it  up,  put  it  up. 

Step.  WTell,  I  will  put  it  up ;  but  by— I  ha'  forgot  the 
captain's  oath,  I  thought  to  ha'  sworn  by  it — an'  ere  I 
meet  him 

Wei.  O,  it  is  past  help  now,  sir,  you  must  have 
patience. 

Step.  Coney-catching  rascal !  I  could  eat  the  very 
hilts  for  anger. 

E.  Know.  A  sign  of  good  digestion ;  you  have  an 
ostrich  stomach,  cousin. 

£ 
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195        Step.  A  stomach  !  would  I  had  him  here,  you  should 
see  an'  I  had  a  stomach. 

Weh  It's  better  as  't  is. — Come,  gentlemen,  shall  we 
go? 


SCENE   II.     [The  same. 

Enter  Brain-WORM,  disguised  as  before.] 

E.  Know.  A  miracle,  cousin  ;  look  here,  look  here  ! 

Step.  Oh — god's  lid  !  By  your  leave,  do  you  know 
me,  sir  ? 

Brai.  I,  sir,  I  know  you  by  sight. 

Step.  You  sold  me  a  rapier,  did  you  not  ? 

Brai.  Yes,  mary  did  I,  sir. 

Step.  You  said  it  was  a  Toledo,  ha  ? 

Brai.  True,  I  did  so. 

Step.  But  it  is  none. 

Brai.  No,  sir,  I  confess  it ;  it  is  none. 

Step.  Do  you  confess  it  ?  Gentlemen,  bear  witness, 
he  has  confest  it : — By  god's  will,  and  you  had  not  confest 
it 

E.  Know.  Oh,  cousin,  forbear,  forbear  ! 

Step.  Nay,  I  have  done,  cousin. 

Wei.  Why,  you  have  done  like  a  gentleman  ;  he  has 
confest  it,  what  would  you  more  ? 

Step.  Yet,  by  his  leave,  he  is  a  rascal,  under  his 
favour,  do  you  see. 

E.  Know.  I,  by  his  leave,  he  is,  and  under  favour  :  a 
pretty  piece  of  civility  !     Sirra,  how  doest  thou  like  him  ? 

Wei.  Oh,  it's  a  most  precious  fool,  make  much  on 
him  :  I  can  compare  him  to  nothing  more  happily,  then 
a  drum  ;  for  every  one  may  play  upon  him. 


e  J 
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25        E.  Know.  No,  no,  a  child's  whistle  were  far  the  fitter. 
Brai.  Sir,  shall  I  intreat  a  word  with  you  ? 
E.  Know.  With  me,  sir?  you  have  not  another  Toledo 
to  sell,  ha'  you  ? 

Brai.  You   are  conceited,   sir:     Your   name  is   Mr 
30  Kno'well,  as  I  take  it  ? 

E.  Know.  You  are  i'  the  right ;  you  mean  not  to 
proceed  in  the  catechism,  do  you  ? 

Brai.  No,  sir,  I  am  none  of  that  coat. 
E.  Know.  Of  as  bare  a  coat,  though  :  well,  say  sir. 
35        Brai.  [taking  E.  Know,  aside.]  Faith,  sir,  I  am  but 
servant  to  the  drum  extraordinary,  and  indeed,  this  smoky 
varnish  being  washed  off,  and  three  or  four  patches  re- 
moved, I  appear  your  worship's  in  reversion,  after  the 
decease  of  your  good  father,  Brain-worm. 
40        E.  Know.  Brain-worm  !      'Slight,  what  breath  of  a 
conjurer  hath  blown  thee  hither  in  this  shape  ? 

Brai.  The  breath  o'  your  letter,  sir,  this  morning  ; 
the  same  that  blew  you  to  the  Windmill,  and  your  father 
after  you. 
45       E.  Know.  My  father  ! 

Brai.  Nay,  never  start,  'tis  true  ;  he  has  followed  you 
over  the  fields  by  the  foot,  as  you  would  do  a  hare  i'  the 
snow. 

E.  Know.  Sirra  Well-bred,  what  shall  we  do,  sirra  ? 
50  my  father  is  come  over  after  me. 

Wei.  Thy  father  !     Where  is  he  ? 

Brai.  At  Justice  Clement's  house  here,  in  Colman- 

street,  where  he  but  stays  my  return  ;  and  then 

Wei.  Who's  this  ?  Brain-worm ! 
55        Brai.  The  same,  sir. 

Wei.  Why  how,  i'  the  name  of  wit,  com'st  thou  trans- 
muted thus  ? 

Brai.  Faith,  a  device,  a  device  ;  nay,  for  the  love  of 
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reason,  gentlemen,  and  avoiding  the  danger,  stand  not 
60  here  ;  withdraw,  and  He  tell  you  all. 

Wei.  But  art  thou  sure  he  will  stay  thy  return  ? 
Brai.  Do  I  live,  sir  ?  what  a  question  is  that  ! 
Wei.  We'le  prorogue  his  expectation,  then,  a  little  : 
Brain-worm,  thou  shalt  go  with  us. — Come  on,  gentle- 
65  men. — Nay,  I  pray  thee,  sweet  Ned,  droop  not  :  'heart, 
an  our  wits  be  so  wretchedly  dull,  that  one  old  plodding 
brain  can  outstrip  us  all,  would  we  were  e'en  prest  to 
make  porters  of,  and  serve  out  the  remnant  of  our  days 
in  Thames-street,  or  at  Custom-house  key,  in  a  civil  war 
70  against  the  carmen  ! 

Btai.  Amen,  amen,  amen,  say  I.  [Exeunt.] 


SCENE   III.— [The  Old  Jewry.    Kitely's  Warehouse. 

Enter]  Kitely  and  CASH. 

Kit.  What  says  he,  Thomas  ?    did  you  speak  with 
him  ? 

Cash.  He  will  expect  you,  sir,  within  this  half-hour. 
Kit.  Has  he  the  money  ready,  can  you  tell  ? 
s        Cash.  Yes,  sir,  the  money  was  brought  in  last  night 
Kit.  O,  that  is  well :  fetch  me  my  cloak,  my  cloak  ! — 

[Exit  Cash.] 
Stay,  let  me  see,  an  hour  to  go  and  come  ; 
I,  that  will  be  the  least ;  and  then  'twill  be 
An  hour  before  I  can  dispatch  with  him, 
10  Or  very  near  ;  well,  I  will  say  two  hours. 
Two  hours  !  ha !  things  never  dreamt  of  yet, 
May  be  contrived,  I,  and  effected  too, 
in  two  hours  absence  ;  well,  I  will  not  go. 
Two  hours  !     No,  fleering  Opportunity, 
15  I  will  not  give  your  subtilty  that  scope. 
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|Who  will  not  judge  him  worthy  to  be  robbed, 

That  sets  his  doors  wide  open  to  a  thief, 

And  shews  the  felon  where  his  treasure  lies  ? 

Again,  what  earthy  spirit  but  will  attempt 
20  To  taste  the  fruit  of  beauty's  golden  tree, 

When  leaden  sleep  seals  up  the  dragon's  eyes  ? 

I  will  not  go.     Business,  go  by  for  once. 

No,  beauty,  no  ;  you  are  of  too  good  caract, 

To  be  left  so,  without  a  guard,  or  open. 
25  Your  lustre,  too,  '11  inflame  at  any  distance, 

Draw  courtship  to  you,  as  a  jet  doth  straws  j 

Put  motion  in  a  stone,  strike  fire  from  ice, 

Nay,  make  a  porter  leap  you  with  his  burden. 

You  must  be  then  kept  up,  close,  and  well  watched, 
30  For,  give  you  opportunity,  no  quick-sand 

•Devours  or  swallows  swifter  !     He  that  lends 

His  wife,  if  she  be  fair,  or  time  or  place, 

Compels  her  to  be  false.     I  will  not  go  ; 

The  dangers  are  too  many  : — and  then  the  dressing 
35  Is  a  most  main  attractive  !     Our  great  heads, 

Within  this  city,  never  were  in  safety, 

Since  our  wives  wore  these  little  caps  :  He  change  'hem  ; 

lie  change  'hem  straight  in  mine  :  mine  shall  no  more 

Wear  three-piled  akornes,  to  make  my  horns  ake. 
40  Nor  will  I  go  ;  I  am  resolved  for  that. 


[Re-enter  Cash  with  a  cloak.'] 


Carry  in  my  cloak  again.     Yet  stay.     Yet  do,  too  : 
I  will  defer  going,  on  all  occasions. 

Cash.  Sir,  Snare,  your  scrivener,  will  be  there  with 
th'  bonds. 
45        Kit.  That's  true  :  fool  on  me  !  I  had  clean  forgot  it ; 
I  must  go.     What's  a  clock  ? 

Cash.  Exchange-time,  sir. 
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Kit.  'Heart,  then  will  Well-bred  presently  be  here 
too, 
50  With  one  or  other  of  his  loose  consorts 
I  am  a  knave,  if  I  know  what  to  say, 
What  course  to  take,  or  which  way  to  resolve. 
My  brain,  methinks,  is  like  an  hour-glass, 
Wherein  my  imaginations  run  like  sands, 
55  Filling  up  time  ;  but  then  are  turned  and  turned  : 
So  that  I  know  not  what  to  stay  upon, 
And  less,  to  put  in  act. — It  shall  be  so. 
Nay,  I  dare  build  upon  his  secrecy, 
He  knows  not  to  deceive  me. — Thomas  ! 
So        Cash.  Sir. 

Kit.  Yet  now  I  have  bethought  me  too,  I  will  not. — 
Thomas,  is  Cob  within  ? 
Cash.  I  think  he  be,  sir. 

Kit.  But  he'll  prate  too,  there  is  no  speech  of  him. 
65  No,  there  were  no  man  o'  the  earth  to  Thomas, 
If  I  durst  trust  him  ;  there  is  all  the  doubt. 
But  should  he  have  a  chink  in  him,  I  were  gone, 
Lost  i'  my  fame  for  ever,  talk  for  th'  Exchange  ! 
The  manner  he  hath  stood  with,  till  this  present, 
70  Doth  promise  no  such  change  ;  what  should  I  fear  then  ? 
Well,  come  what  will,  He  tempt  my  fortune  once. 
Thomas — you  may  deceive  me,  but,  I  hope — 

Your  love  to  me  is  more 

Cash.  Sir,  if  a  servant's 
Duty,  with  faith,  may  be  called  love,  you  are 
More  then  in  hope,  you  are  possessed  of  it. 

Kit.  I    thank  you   heartily,  Thomas  :    gi'  me  your 
hand  : 
With  all  my  heart,  good  Thomas.     I  have,  Thomas, 
So  A  secret  to  impart  unto  you — but, 

When  once  you  have  it,  I  must  seal  your  lips  up  ; 
So  far  I  tell  you,  Thomas. 
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Cash.  Sir,  for  that 

Kit.  Nay,    hear    me   out.       Think    I    esteem    you, 
85  Thomas, 

When  I  will  let  you  in  thus  to  my  private. 

It  is  a  thing  sits  nearer  to  my  crest, 

Then  thou  art  'ware  of,  Thomas  ;  if  thou  shouldst 

Reveal  it,  but 

90        Cash.  How  !  I  reveal  it  ? 

Kit.  Nay, 
I  do  not  think  thou  wouldst ;  but  if  thou  shouldst, 
'  Twere  a  great  weakness. 

Cash.  A  great  treachery  ; 
95  Give  it  no  other  name. 

Kit.  Thou  wilt  not  do't,  then  ? 

Cash.  Sir,  if  I  do,  mankind  disclaim  me  ever  ! 

Kit.  He  will  not  swear,  he  has  some  reservation, 
Some  concealed  purpose,  and  close  meaning  sure  ; 
100  Else,  being  urged  so  much,  how  should  he  choose 
But  lend  an  oath  to  all  this  protestation  ? 
H'is  no  precisian,  that  I  am  certain  of, 
Nor  rigid  Roman  Catholic  :  he'll  play 
At  fayles,  and  tick-tack  ;  I  have  heard  him  swear. 
105  What  should  I  think  of  it  ?  urge  him  again, 
And  by  some  other  way  !  I  will  do  so. 
Well,  Thomas,  thou  hast  sworn  not  to  disclose  : — 
Yes,  you  did  swear  ? 

Cash.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  I  will, 
no  Please  you 

Kit.  No,  Thomas,  I  dare  take  thy  word, 
But,  if  thou  wilt  swear,  do  as  thou  think'st  good  ; 
I  am  resolv'd  without  it  ;  at  thy  pleasure. 

Cash.  By  my  soul's  safety  then,  sir,  I  protest, 
"5  My  tongue  shall  ne're  take  knowledge  of  a  word 
Deliver'd  me  in  nature  of  your  trust. 

Kit.  It's  too  much  :  these  ceremonies  need  not : 
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I  know  thy  faith  to  be  as  firm  as  rock. 
Thomas,  come  hither,  near  ;  we  cannot  be 
120  Too  private  in  this  business.     So  it  is, 

— Now  he  has  sworn,  I  dare  the  safelier  venture. 

[Aside.] 

I  have  of  late,  by  divers  observations 

But  whether  his  oath  can  bind  him,  yea,  or  no, 
Being  not  taken  lawfully  ?  ha  !  say  you  ? 
125  I  will  ask  counsel  ere  I  do  proceed  : —  [Aside.] 

Thomas,  it  will  be  now  too  long  to  stay, 
He  spy  some  fitter  time  soon,  or  to-morrow. 
Cask.  Sir,  at  your  pleasure. 
Kit.  I  will  think  : — and,  Thomas, 
130  I  pray  you  search  the  books  'gainst  my  return, 
For  the  receipts  'twixt  me  and  Traps. 
Cash.  I  will,  sir. 

Kit.  And  hear  you,  if  your  mistress's  brother,  Well- 
bred, 
135  Chance  to  bring  hither  any  gentlemen, 

Ere  I  come  back,  let  one  straight  bring  me  word. 
Cash.  Very  well,  sir. 
Kit.  To  the  Exchange,  do  you  hear  ? 
Or  here  in  Colman-street,  to  Justice  Clement's. 
140  Forget  it  not,  nor  be  not  out  of  the  way. 
Cash.  I  will  not,  sir. 
Kit.  I  pray  you  have  a  care  on't. 
Or,  whether  he  come  or  no,  if  any  other, 
Stranger,  or  else  ;  fail  not  to  send  me  word. 
145        Cash.  I  shall  not,  sir. 

Kit.  Be  it  your  special  business 
Now  to  remember  it. 

Cash.  Sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Kit.  But,  Thomas,  this  is  not  the  secret,  Thomas, 
150  I  told  you  of. 

Cash.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  suppose  it. 
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Kit.  Believe  me,  it  is  not. 
Cash.  Sir,  I  do  believe  you. 

Kit.  By  heaven  it  is  not,  that's  enough  :  but,  Thomas, 
155  I  would  not  you  should  utter  it,  do  you  see, 
To  any  creature  living  ;  yet  I  care  not. 
Well,  I  must  hence.     Thomas,  conceive  thus  much  ; 
It  was  a  trial  of  you,  when  I  meant 
So  deep  a  secret  to  you,  I  mean  not  this, 
160  But  that  I  have  to  tell  you  ;  this  is  nothing,  this. 
But,  Thomas,  keep  this  from  my  wife,  I  charge  you, 
Locked  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here. — 
No  greater  hell  then  to  be  slave  to  fear.  [Exit.] 

Cask.  Locked  up  in  silence,  midnight,  buried  here  ! 
165  Whence  should  this  flood  of  passion,  trow,  take  head  ? 
ha! 
Best  dream  no  longer  of  this  running  humour, 
For  fear  I  sink  ;  the  violence  of  the  stream 
Already  hath  transported  me  so  far, 
170  That  I  can  feel  no  ground  at  all  :  but  soft, 

Oh,  'tis  our  water-bearer  ;  somewhat  has  crost  him  now. 


SCENE   IV.    [The  same. 

Enter  Cob.] 

Cob.  Fasting-days  !  what  tell  you  me  of  fasting-days  ? 

'Slid,  would  they  were  all  on  a  light  fire  for  me  !  they  say 

the  whole  world  shall  be  consum'd  with  fire  one  day,  but 

would  I  had  these  Ember-weeks  and  villainous  Fridays 

5  burnt  in  the  mean  time,  and  then 

Cash.  Why,  how  now,  Cob  ?  what  moves  thee  to  this 
choler,  ha  ? 

Cob.  Collar,  Master  Thomas  !  I  scorn  your  collar,  I, 
sir  ;  I  am  none  o'  your  cart-horse,  though  I   carry  and 
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io  draw  water.     An'  you  offer  to  ride  me  with  your  collar 
or  halter  either,  I  may  hap  shew  you  a  jade's  trick,  sir. 

Cash.  O,  you'll  slip  your  head  out  of  the  collar  ?  why, 
goodman  Cob,  you  mistake  me. 

Cob.  Nay,  I  have  my  rheum,  and  I  can  be  angry  as 
15  well  as  another,  sir. 

Cash.  Thy  rheum,  Cob,  thy  humour,  thy  humour — 
thou  mistak'st. 

Cob.  Humour  !  mack,  I  think  it  be  so,  indeed  ;  what 
is  that  humour  ?  some  rare  thing,  I  warrant. 
20        Cash.  Mary  He  tell  thee,  Cob  :  it  is  a  gentleman-like 
monster,  bred  in  the  special  gallantry  of  our  time,  by 
affectation  ;  and  fed  by  folly. 

Cob.  How  !  must  it  be  fed  ? 

Cash.  Oh  I,  humour  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  fed  :  did'st 
25  thou  never  hear  that  ?  it's  a  common  phrase,  feed  my 
humour. 

Cob.  He  none  on  it  :  humour  avaunt  !  I  know  you 
not,  be  gone  !  let  who  will  make  hungry  meals  for  your 
monstership,  it  shall  not  be  I.  Feed  you,  quoth  he  !  'slid 
30  I  ha'  much  ado  to  feed  myself ;  especially  on  these  lean 
rascally  days  too  ;  and't  had  been  any  other  day  but  a 
fasting-day — a  plague  on  them  all  for  me  !  By  this 
light,  one  might  have  done  the  commonwealth  good 
service,  and  have  drowned  them  all  i'  the  flood,  two  or 
35  three  hundred  thousand  years  ago.  O,  I  do  stomach 
them  hugely.  I  have  a  maw  now,  and  'twere  for  Sir  Bevis 
his  horse,  against  'hem. 

Cash.  I  pray  thee,  good  Cob,  what  makes  thee  so  out 
of  love  with  fasting-days  ? 
40  Cob.  Mary,  that  which  will  make  any  man  out  of  love 
with  'hem,  I  think ;  their  bad  conditions,  and  you  will 
needs  know.  First,  they  are  of  a  Flemish  breed,  I  am 
sure  on't,  for  they  raven  up  more  butter  then  all  the  days 
of  the  week  beside  ;  next,  they  stink  of  fish  and  leek- 
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45  porridge  miserably  ;  thirdly,  they'le  keep  a  man  devoutly 

hungry  all  day,  and  at  night  send  him  supperless  to  bed. 

Cash.  Indeed,  these  are  faults,  Cob. 

Cob.  Nay,  and  this  were  all,  'twere  something  ;  but 

they  are  the  only  known  enemies  to  my  generation.     A 

50  fasting-day  no  sooner  comes,  but  my  lineage  goes  to 
rack ;  poor  cobs  !  they  smoke  for  it,  they  are  made 
martyrs  o'  the  gridiron,  they  melt  in  passion  :  and  your 
maids  too  know  this,  and  yet  would  have  me  turn  Hanni- 
bal, and  eat  my  own  flesh  and  blood.     My  princely  coz, 

55  [pulls  out  a  red  herring\  fear  nothing ;  I  have  not  the 
heart  to  devour  you,  and  I  might  be  made  as  rich  as  King 
Cophetua.  O  that  I  had  room  for  my  tears,  I  could 
weep  salt-water  enough  now  to  preserve  the  lives  of  ten 
thousand  of  my  kin !     But  I  may  curse  none  but  these 

60  filthy  almanacks  ;  for  an't  were  not  for  them,  these  days 
of  persecution  would  ne're  be  known.  He  be  hang'd  an' 
some  fishmonger's  son  do  not  make  of  'hem,  and  puts  in 
more  fasting-days  then  he  should  do,  because  he  would 
utter  his  fathers  dried  stock-fish  and  stinking  conger. 

65  Cash.  'Slight,  peace  !  thou'lt  be  beaten  like  a  stock- 
fish else  ;  here  is  Mr  Matthew.  Now  must  I  look  out 
for  a  messenger  to  my  master.  [Exit  with  Cob.} 


SCENE  V.     [The  same. 

Enter]  Well-bred,  E.  Kno'well,  Brain-worm, 
Matthew,  Bobadill,  and  Stephen. 

Wei.  Beshrew  me,  but  it  was  an  absolutely  good  jest, 
and  exceedingly  well  carried  ! 

E.  Know.  I,  and  our  ignorance  maintained  it  as  well, 
did  it  not  ? 

Wei.  Yes  faith  :  but  was't  possible  thou  shouldst  not 
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know  him  ?     I  forgive  Mr  Stephen,  for  he  is  stupidity 
itself. 

E.  Know.  'Fore  God,  not  I,  and  I  might  have  been 
joined  patten  with  one  of  the  seven  wise  masters  for 
10  knowing  him.  He  had  so  writhen  himself  into  the  habit 
of  one  of  your  poor  infantry,  your  decayed,  ruinous, 
worm-eaten  gentlemen  ofjhe  round  ;  such  as  have  vowed 
to  sit  on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  let  your  provost  and  his 
half-dozen  of  halberdiers  do  what  they  can  ;  and  have 
15  translated  begging  out  of  the  old  hackney-pace  to  a  fine 
easy  amble,  and  made  it  run  as  smooth  off  the  tongue  as 
a  shove-groat  shilling.  Into  the  likeness  of  one  of  these 
reformados  had  he  moulded  himself  so  perfectly,  observ- 
ing every  trick  of  their  action,  as,  varying  the  accent, 
20  swearing  with  an  emphasis,  indeed,  all  with  so  special 
and  exquisite  a  grace,  that,  hadst  thou  seen  him,  thou 
wouldst  have  sworn  he  might  have  been  serjeant-major, 
if  not  lieutenant-coronel  to  the  regiment. 

Wei.  Why,   Brain-worm,  who    would    have  thought 
25  thou  hadst  been  such  an  artificer  ? 

E.  Know.  An  artificer  !  an  architect.     Except  a  man 
had  studied  begging  all  his  life  time,  and  been  a  weaver 
of  language  from  his  infancy  for  the  cloathing  of  it,  I 
never  saw  his  rival. 
30        Wei.  Where  got'st  thou  this  coat,  I  mar'le  ? 

Brai.  Of  a  Houndsditch  man,  sir,  one  of  the  devil's 
near  kinsmen,  a  broker. 

Wei.  That  cannot  be,  if  the  proverb    hold  ;    for  a 
crafty  knave  needs  no  broker. 

35        Brai.  True,  sir  ;  but  I  did  need  a  broker \  ergo 

Wei.  Well  put  off : — no  crafty  knave,  you'll  say. 

E.  Know.  Tut,  he  has  more  of  these  shifts. 

Brai.  And  yet,  where  I  have  one  the  broker  has  ten, 
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[Re-enter  Cash.] 

«o  Cash.  Francis  !  Martin  !  ne're  a  one  to  be  found 
now  ?  what  a  spite's  this  ! 

Wei.  How  now,  Thomas?  Is  my  brother  Kitely 
within  ? 

Cash.  No,  sir,  my  master  went  forth  e'en  now ;  but 
45  Master  Down-right  is  within. — Cob  !  what,  Cob  !  Is  he 
gone,  too  ? 

Wei.  Whither  went  your  master,  Thomas,  canst  thou 
tell? 

Cash.  I  know  not ;  to  Justice  Clement's,  I  think, 
50  sir.— Cob  !  \Exit.\ 

E.  Know.  Justice  Clement !  what's  he  ? 

Wei.  Why,  dost  thou  not  know  him  ?  He  is  a  city 
magistrate,  a  justice  here,  an  excellent  good  lawyer,  and 
a  great  scholar,  but  the  only  mad,  merry  old  fellow  in 
55  Europe.     I  shew'd  him  you  the  other  day. 

E.  Know.  O,  is  that  he?  I  remember  him  now. 
Good  faith,  and  he  has  a  very  strange  presence,  me- 
thinks  ;  it  shews  as  if  he  stood  out  of  the  rank  from  other 
men  :  I  have  heard  many  of  his  jests  i'  University.  They 
6o  say  he  will  commit  a  man  for  taking  the  wall  of  his 
horse. 

Wei.  I,  or  wearing  his  cloak  of  one  shoulder,  or 
serving  of  God  ;  anything,  indeed,  if  it  come  in  the  way 
of  his  humour. 

Cash  goes  in  and  out  calling. 

65  Cash.  Gasper  !  Martin  !  Cob  !  'Heart,  where  should 
they  be,  trow  ? 

Bob.  Master  Kitel/s  man,  'pray  thee  vouchsafe  us 
the  lighting  of  this  match. 

Cash.  Fire  on  your  match  !  no  time  but  now  to 
70  vouchsafe  ? — Francis  !  Cob  !  [Exit.] 
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Bob.  Body   of  me  !    here's  the  remainder  of  seven 
pound  since  yesterday  was  seven-night.     Tis  your  right 
Trinidado  :  did  you  never  take  any,  Master  Stephen  ? 
Step.  No,  truly,  sir;  but   He  learn   to  take  it  now, 

75  since  you  commend  it  so. 

Bob.  Sir,  believe  me,  upon  my  relation,  for  what  I 
tell  you,  the  world  shall  not  reprove.  I  have  been  in  the 
Indies,  where  this  herb  grows,  where  neither  myself,  nor 
a  dozen  gentlemen  more  of  my  knowledge,  have  received 

80  the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment  in  the  world,  for  the 
space  of  one-and-twenty  weeks,  but  the  fume  of  this 
simple  only  :  therefore,  it  cannot  be,  but  'tis  most  divine. 
Further,  take  it  in  the  nature,  in  the  true  kind  :  so,  it 
makes  an  antidote,  that  had  you  taken  the  most  deadly 

85  poisonous  plant  in  all  Italy,  it  should  expel  it,  and  clarify 
you,  with  as  much  ease  as  I  speak.  And  for  your  green 
wound — your  Balsamum  and  your  Sc.  John's  wort  are 
all  mere  gulleries  and  trash  to  it,  especially  your  Trini- 
dado :  your  Nicotian  is  good  too.     I  could  say  what  I 

90  know  of  the  virtue  of  it,  for  the  expulsion  of  rheums, 
raw  humours,  crudities,  obstructions,  with  a  thousand  of 
this  kind  ;  but  I  profess  myself  no  quacksalver.  Only 
thus  much ;  by  Hercules  I  do  hold  it,  and  will  affirm  it 
before  any  prince  in  Europe,  to  be  the  most  sovereign 

95  and  precious  weed  that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the 
use  of  man. 

E.  Kno.  This  speech  would  ha'  done  decently  in  a 
tabacco-trader's  mouth. 

[Re-enter  CASH  with  COB.] 

Cash.  At  Justice  Clement's  he  is,  in  the  middle  of 
100  Colman-street. 
Cob.  O,  oh  ! 
Bob.  Where's  the  match  I  gave  thee,  Master  Kitely's 
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Cash.  Would  his  match  and  he,  and  pipe  and  all, 
J05  were  at  Sancto  Domingo  !     I  had  forgot  it.  [Exit.] 

Cob.  By  gods  me,  I  marie  what  pleasure  or  felicity 
they  have  in  taking  this  roguish  tabacco.  It's  good  for 
nothing  but  to  choke  a  man,  and  fill  him  full  of  smoke 
and  embers  :  there  were  four  died  out  of  one  house  last 
no  week  with  taking  of  it,  and  two  more  the  bell  went  foi 
yesternight  ;  one  of  them,  they  say,  will  ne're  scape  it  ■. 
he  voided  a  bushel  of  soot  yesterday,  upward  and  down- 
ward. By  the  stocks,  an'  there  were  no  wiser  men  then 
I,  Fid  have  it  present  whipping,  man  or  woman,  that 
us  should  but  deal  with  a  tabacco-pipe  :  why,  it  will  stifle 
them  all  in  the  end,  as  many  as  use  it ;  it's  little  better 
than  ratsbane  or  rosaker. 

[BOBADILL  beats  him  with  a  cudgel. 
All.  Oh,  good  captain,  hold,  hold  ! 
Bob.  You  base  cullion,  you  ! 

Re-enter  Cash. 

j20        Cash.  Sir,    here's  your    match. — Come,  thou    must 
needs  be  talking  too,  tho'art  well  enough  served. 

Cob.  Nay,  he  will  not  meddle  with  his  match,  I  war- 
rant you  :  well,  it  shall  be  a  dear  beating,  and  I  live. 

Bob.  Do  you  prate,  do  you  murmur  ? 
I25        E.   Kno.  Nay,   good    captain,   will  you   regard    the 
humour  of  a  fool  ?    Away,  knave. 

Wei.  Thomas,  get  him  away.    [Exit  Cash  with  COB.] 

Bob.  A   filthy   slave,   a  dung-worm,   an   excrement  ! 
Body  o'  Caesar,  but  that  I  scorn  to  let  forth  so  mean  a 
130  spirit,  I'ld  ha'  stab'd  him  to  the  earth. 

Wei.  Mary,  the  law  forbid,  sir  ! 

Bob.  By  Pharaoh's  foot,  I  would  have  done  it. 

Step.  O,  he  swears  most  admirably  !     By  Pharaoh's 
foot !     Body  o'  Caesar  ! — I  shall  never  do  it,  sure.     Upon 
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135  mine  honor,  and  by  Saint  George  ! — No,  I  ha'  not  the 
right  grace. 

Mat  Master  Stephen,  will  you  any  ?     By  this  air,  the 
most  divine  tabacco  that  ever  I  drunk. 

Step.  None,  I  thank  you,  sir.    O,  this  gentleman  does 

140  it  rarely  too  :  but  nothing  like  the  other.     By  this  air  ! 

[Master  Stephen  is  practising  to  the  post."]  As  I  am  a 

gentleman.     By [Exeunt  Bob.  and  Mat.] 

Brai.  [pointing  to  Master  Stephen.]   Master,  glance, 
glance  !  Master  Well-bred  ! 
145        Step.  As  I  have  somewhat  to  be  saved,  I  protest— — 
Wei.  You  are  a  fool ;  it  needs  no  affidavit. 
E.  Know.  Cousin,  will  you  any  tabacco  ? 

Step.  I,  sir  !     Upon  my  reputation 

E.  Know.  How  now,  cousin ! 
150        Step.  I  protest,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  no  soldier, 

indeed 

Wei.  No,  Master  Stephen  ?    As  I  remember,   your 
name  is  entered  in  the  artillery-garden. 

Step.  I,  sir,  that's  true.     Cousin,  may  I  swear,  as   I 
155  am  a  soldier,  by  that  ? 

E.  Know.  O  yes,  that  you  may  ;  it's  all  you  have  for 
your  money. 

Step.  Then,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  soldier,  it  is 
1  divine  tabacco  ! ' 
160        Wei.  But  soft,  where's  Mr  Matthew  ?     Gone  ? 
Brai.  No,  sir  ;  they  went  in  here. 
Wei.  O,  let's  follow  them  :  Master  Matthew  is  gone 
to  salute  his  mistress  in  verse  ;  we  shall  ha'  the  happiness 
to  hear  some  of  his  poetry  now  ;  he  never  comes  unfur- 
165  nished. — Brain-worm  ! 

Step.  Brain-worm!     Where?     Is  this  Brain-worm  ? 
E.   Know.  I,  cousin  ;     no  words   of  it,  upon  your 
gentility. 

Step.  Not  I,  body  of  me  !     By  this  air  !     S.  George  ! 
170  and  the  foot  of  Pharaoh  ! 
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Wei.  Rare  !  Your  cousin's  discourse  is  simply 
drawn  out  with  oaths. 

E.  Know.  'Tis  larded  with  them  ;  a  kind  of  French 
dressing,  if  you  love  it.  [Exeunt.'] 


SCENE   VI. — [Coleman-street.     A  Room  in  Justice 
Clement's  House. 

Enter]  KlTELY  and  COB. 

Kit.  Ha  !  how  many  are  there,  sayest  thou  ? 

Cob.  Mary,  sir,  your  brother,  Master  Well-bred 

Kit.  Tut,  beside  him  :  what  strangers  are  there,  man  ? 

Cob.  Strangers  ?  let  me  see,  one,  two  ;  mass,  I  know 
3  not  well,  there  are  so  many. 

Kit.  How  !  so  many  ? 

Cob.  I,  there's  some  five  or  six  of  them  at  the  most. 

Kit.  A  swarm,  a  swarm  ! 
Spite  of  the  devil,  how  they  sting  my  head 
10  With  forked  stings,  thus  wide  and  large  !     But,  Cob, 
How  long  hast  thou  been  coming  hither,  Cob  ? 

Cob.  A  little  while,  sir. 

Kit.  Didst  thou  come  running  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir. 
15  /      Kit.  Nay,  then  I  am  familiar  with  thy  haste. 
Bane  to  my  fortunes  !  what  meant  I  to  marry3 
I,  that  before  was  ranked  in  such  content, 
My  mind  at  rest  too,  in  so  soft  a  peace, 
Being  free  master  of  mine  own  free  thoughts, 
20  And  now  become  a  slave  ?    What  !  never  sigh  ; 
Be  of  good  cheer,  man  ;  for  thou  art  a  cuckold  : 
'Tis  done,  'tis  done  !     Nay,  when  such  flowing  store, 
Plenty  itself,  falls  into  my  wife's  lap, 
The  cornucopias  will  be  mine,  I  know. — 
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-3  But,  Cob, 

What  entertainment  had  they  ?     I  am  sure 

My  sister  and  my  wife  would  bid  them  welcome  :  ha? 

Cob.  Like  enough,  sir  ;  yet  I  heard  not  a  word  of  it. 

Kit.  No  ;  their  lips  were  sealed  with  kisses,  and  the 
30  voice, 

Drowned  in  a  flood  of  joy  at  their  arrival, 
Had  lost  her  motion,  state,  and  faculty. — 
Cob,  which  of  them  was't  that  first  kist  my  wife, 
My  sister,  I  should  say  ? — My  wife,  alas  ! 
35  I  fear  not  her  :  ha  !  who  was  it,  sayst  thou  ? 

Cob.  By  my  troth,  sir,  will  you  have  the  truth  of  it  ? 

Kit.  Oh,  I,  good  Cob,  I  pray  thee  heartily. 

Cob.  Then  I  am  a  vagabond,  and  fitter  for  Bridewell 

then  your  worship's  company,  if   I  saw  anybody  to  be 

40  kist,  unless  they  would  have  kist  the  post  in  the  middle  of 

the  warehouse  ;  for  there  I  left  them  all  at  their  tabacco. 

Kit.  How  !   were   they  not  gone  in   then   ere  thou 
cam'st  ? 

Cob.  O  no,  sir. 
45        Kit.  Spite  of  the  devil  !  what  do  I  stay  here  then  ? 
Cob,  follow  me.  [Exit.] 

Cob.  Nay,  soft  and  fair  ;  I  have  eggs  on  the  spit  ;  I 
cannot  go  yet,  sir.  Now  am  I,  for  some  five  and  fifty 
reasons,  hammering,  hammering  revenge  :  oh  for  three 
50  or  four  gallons  of  vinegar,  to  sharpen  my  wits  !  Revenge, 
vinegar  revenge,  vinegar  and  mustard  revenge  !  Nay, 
an  he  had  not  lyen  in  my  house,  'twould  never  have 
grieved  me  ;  but  being  my  guest,  one  that,  He  be  sworn, 
my  wife  has  lent  him  her  smock  off  her  back,  while  his 
55  one  shirt  has  been  at  washing  ;  pawned  her  neckerchers 
for  clean  bands  for  him  ;  sold  almost  all  my  platters,  to 
buy  him  tabacco  ;  and  he  to  turn  monster  of  ingratitude, 
and  strike  his  lawful  host  !  Well,  I  hope  to  raise  up  an 
host  of  fury  for't  :  here  comes  Justice  Clement 
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SCENE   VII.     [The  same. 
Enter  Justice]  Clement,  Kno'well,  and  Formal. 

Clem.  What's  Master  Kitely  gone,  Roger  ? 

Form.  I,  sir. 

Clem.  'Heart   of  me  !    what  made  him  leave  us  so 
abruptly  ? — How  now,  sirra  !  what  make  you  here  ?  what 
5  would  you  have,  ha  ? 

Cob.  An't  please  your  worship,  I  am  a  poor  neighbour 
of  your  worship's 

Clem.  A  poor  neighbour  of  mine  !    Why,  speak,  poor 
neighbour, 
xo        Cob.  I  dwell,  sir,  at  the  sign  of  the  Water-tankard, 
hard  by  the  Green  Lattice  :  I  have  paid  scot  and  lot 
there  any  time  this  eighteen  years. 

Clem.  To  the  Green  Lattice  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir,  to  the  parish  :  Mary,  I  have  seldom 
15  scap't  scot-free  at  the  Lattice. 

Clem.  O,  well  !     What  business  has  my  poor  neigh- 
bour with  me  ? 

Cob.  And't  like  your  worship,  I  am  come  to  crave  the 
peace  of  your  worship. 
20        Clem.  Of  me,  knave  !  Peace  of  me,  knave  !     Did  I 
ere  hurt  thee,  or  threaten  thee,  or  wrong  thee,  ha  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir  ;  but  your  worship's  warrant  for  one  that 
has  wronged  me,  sir  ;  his  arms  are  at  too  much  liberty,  I 
would  fain  have  them  bound  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  an'  my 
25  credit  could  compass  it  with  your  worship. 

Clem.  Thou  goest  far  enough  about  for't,  I  am  sure. 

Know.  Wiry,  dost  thou  go  in  danger  of  thy  life  for  him, 
friend  ? 

Cob.  No,  sir  ;  but  I  go  in  danger  of  my  death  every 
30  hour,  by  his  means  ;  an  I  die  within  a  twelvemonth  and 

F2 
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a  day,  I  may  swear  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  he  killed 
me. 

Clem.  How,  how,  knave,  swear  he  killed  thee,  and  by 

the  law  ?    What  pretence,  what  colour  hast  thou  for  that  ? 

35        Cob.  Marry,  and't  please  your  worship,    both  black 

and  blue  ;  colour  enough,  I  warrant  you.     I  have  it  here 

to  shew  your  worship. 

Clem.  What  is  he  that  gave  you  this,  sirra  ? 
Cob.  A  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  he  says  he  is,  o'  the 
40  city  here. 

Clem.  A  soldier  of  the  city  !    What  call  you  him  ? 
Cob.  Captain  Bobadill. 

Cle?n.  Bobadill !  and  why  did  he  bob  and  beat  you, 
sirrah  ?     How  began  the  quarrel  betwixt  you,  ha  ?  speak 
45  truly,  knave,  I  advise  you. 

Cob.  Mary,  indeed,  and  please  your  worship,  only 
because  I  spake  against  their  vagrant  tabacco,  as  I  came 
by  'hem  when  they  were  taking  on't ;  for  nothing  else. 
Clem.  Ha  !  you  speak  against  tabacco  ?     Formal,  his 
5f>  name  ? 

Form.  What's  your  name,  sirra  ? 
Cob.  Oliver,  sir,  Oliver  Cob,  sir. 
Clem.  Tell  Oliver  Cob  he  shall  go  to  the  jail,  Formal. 
Form.  Oliver  Cob,  my  master,  Justice  Clement,  says 
55  you  shall  go  to  the  jail. 

Cob.  O,  I  beseech  your  worship,  for  God's  sake,  dear 
master  justice  ! 

Clem.  Nay,  gods  pretious  !  and  such  drunkards  and 
tankards  as  you  are,  come  to  dispute  of  tabacco  once,  I 
6d  have  done  :  Away  with  him  ! 

Cob.  O,  good  master  justice  !     Sweet  old  gentleman  ! 

[To  Kno'well.] 
Know.  Sweet  Oliver,  would  I  could  do  thee  any  good  ! 
— Justice  Clement,  let  me  intreat  you,  sir. 

Clem.  What !  a  thread-bare  rascal,  a  beggar,  a  slave 
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65  that  never  drunk  out  of  better  then  metal  in  his  life  !  and 
he  to  deprave  and  abuse  the  virtue  of  an  herb  so  gene- 
rally received  in  the  courts  of  princes,  the  chambers  of 
nobles,  the  bowers  of  sweet  ladies,  the  cabins  of  sol- 
diers ! — Roger,  away  with  him  !  by  gods  pretious 1 

70  say,  go  to. 

Cob.  Dear  master  justice,  let  me  be  beaten  again,  I 
have  deserv'd  it ;  but  not  the  prison,  I  beseech  you. 
Know.  Alas,  poor  Oliver  ! 

Clem.  Roger,  make  him  a  warrant  : — he  shall  not  go, 
75  I  but  fear  the  knave. 

Form.  Do  not  stink,  sweet  Oliver,  you  shall  not  go  : 
my  master  will  give  you  a  warrant. 

Cob.  O,  the  lord  maintain  his  worship,  his  worthy 
worship  ! 
80        Clem.  Away,  despatch  him.     \Ex.  Form,  and  Cob.] 
— How  now,   Master  Kno'well,  in   dumps,  in  dumps  ! 
Come,  this  becomes  not. 

Know.  Sir,  would  I  could  not  feel  my  cares. 

Clem.  Your  cares  are  nothing  :  they  are  like  my  cap, 

85  soon  put  on,  and  as  soon  put  off.     What  !  your  son  is 

old  enough  to  govern  himself ;  let  him  run  his  course,  it's 

the  only  way  to  make  him  a  stay'd  man.     If  he  were  an 

unthrift,  a  ruffian,  a  drunkard,  or  a  licentious  liver,  then 

you  had  reason ;  you  had  reason  to  take  care  :  but  being 

90  none  of  these,  mirth's  my  witness,  an'  I  had  twice  so 

many  cares  as  you  have,  I'ld  drown  them  all  in  a  cup  of 

sack.     Come,  come,  let's  try  it :  I  muse  your  parcel  of  a 

soldier  returns  not  all  this  while.  [Exeunt.] 
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ACT  IV. 
.    SCENE   I.— [A  Room  in  Kitely's  House. 

Enter]  Down-right  and  Dame  Kitely. 

Down.  Well,  sister,  I  tell  you  true  ;  and  you'll  find  it 
so  in  the  end. 

Dame  K.  Alas,  brother,  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 
I  cannot  help  it ;  you  see  my  brother  brings  them  in  here ; 
5  they  are  his  friends. 

Dowfi.  His  friends  !  his  fiends.  'Slud  !  they  do 
nothing  but  haunt  him  up  and  down  like  a  sort  of  unlucky 
sprites,  and  tempt  him  to  all  manner  of  villainy  that  can 
be  thought  of.  Well,  by  this  light,  a  little  thing  would 
10  make  me  play  the  devil  with  some  of  'hem  :  and  'twere 
not  more  for  your  husband's  sake  then  anything  else,  I'ld 
make  the  house  too  hot  for  the  best  on  'hem  :  they  should 
say,  and  swear,  hell  were  broken  loose,  ere  they  went 
hence.  But,  by  God's  will,  'tis  nobody's  fault  but  yours  ; 
15  for  an'  you  had  done  as  you  might  have  done,  they 
should  have  been  parboiled,  and  baked  too,  every 
mother's  son,  ere  they  should  ha'  come  in,  ere  a  one  of 
'hem. 

Dame  K.  God's  my  life  !  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 
20  what  a  strange  man  is  this  ?  Could  I  keep  out  all  them, 
think  you  ?  I  should  put  myself  against  half  a  dozen  men, 
should  I  ?  Good  faith,  you'ld  mad  the  patient'st  body  in 
the  world,  to  hear  you  talk  so,  without  any  sense  or 
reason. 
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SCENE    II.     {The  same. 

Enter]  Mistress  Bridget,  Master  Matthew,  and  Boba- 
DILL  :  followed,  at  a  distance,  by  WELL-BRED, 
E.  Kno'well,  Stephen,  and  Brain-worm. 

Brid.  Seryant,  in  troth  you  are  too  prodigal  - — 

Of  your  wit's  treasure,  thus  to  pour  it  forth 
Upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  my  worth. 

Mat.  You  say  well,  mistress,  and  I  mean  as  well. 
5        Down.  Hoy-day,  here  is  stuff  ! 

Well.  O,  now  stand  close  ;  pray  heaven,  she  can  get 
him  to  read  !  he  should  do  it  of  his  own  natural  impu- 
dency. 

Brid.  Servant,  what  is  this  same,  I  pray  you  ? 
10        Mat.  Mary,  an  elegy,  an  elegy,  an  odd  toy 

Down.  To  mock  an  ape  withal  !  U,  I  could  sew  up 
his  mouth  now. 

Dame  K.  Sister,  I  pray  you  let's  hear  it. 

Down.  Are  you  rime-given  too  ? 
15        Mat.  Mistress,  He  read  it,  if  you  please. 

Brid.  Pray  you  do,  servant. 

Down.  O,  here's  no  foppery  !  Death  !  I  can  endure 
the  stocks  better.  [Exit. 

E.  Know.  What  ails  thy  brother  ?  can  he  not  contain 
20  himself  at  reading  of  a  ballad  ? 

Well.  O,  no  ;  a  rime  to  him  is  worse  then  cheese,  or 
a  bagpipe  :  but  mark  ;  you  lose  the  protestation. 

Mat.  Faith,  I  did  it  in  an  humour  ;  I  know  not  how 
it  is  ;  but  please  you  come  near,  sir.     This  gentleman 

25  has  judgment,  he  knows  how  to  censure  of  a pray 

you,  sir,  you  can  judge  ? 

Step.  Not  I,  sir  ;  upon  my  reputation,  and  by  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh  ! 
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Well.  O,  chide  your  cousin  for  swearing. 
30        E.  Know.  Not  I,  so    long  as  he  does  not  forswear 
himself. 

Bob.  Master  Matthew,  you  abuse  the  expectation  of 
your  dear  mistress,  and  her  fair  sister  :  fie  !  while  you  live 
avoid  this  prolixity. 
35        Mat.  I  shall,  sir  ;  well,  incipere  dulce. 

E.  Know.  How  !  insipere  dulce  !  a  sweet  thing  to  be  a 
fool,  indeed  ! 

Well.  What,  do  you  take  insipere  in  that  sense  ? 
E.  Know.  You  do  not,  you  !     This  was  your  villainy, 
40  to  gull  him  with  a  motte. 

Well.  O,  the  benchers'  phrase ;  pauca  verba,  pauca 
verba  ! 

Mat.  '  Rare  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence, 
Would  God  my  rude  words  had  the  influence 
45  To  rule  thy  thoughts,  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine, 
Then  shouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine.' 
E.  Know.  This  is  in  Hero  and  Leander. 
Well.  O,  I  ;  peace  !  we  shall  have  more  of  this. 
Mat.  f  Be  not  unkind  and  fair  :  misshapen  stuff 
50  Is  of  behaviour  boisterous  and  rough.' 
Well.  How  like  you  that,  sir  ? 

[Master  Stephen  answers  with  shaking  his  head. 
E.  Know.  'Slight,  he  shakes  his  head  like  a  bottle,  to 
I  feel  an  there  be  any  brain  in  it. 

Mat.  But  observe  the  catastrophe,  now  : 
55  t  And  I  in  duty  will  exceed  all  other, 
As  you  in  beauty  do  excel  Love's  mother.' 

E.  Know.  Well,  He  have  him  free  of  the  wit-brokers, 
for  he  utters  nothing  but  stolen  remnants. 
Well.  O,  forgive  it  him. 
&»\      E.  Know.  A  filching  rogue,  hang  him  !  and  from  the 
dead  !  it's  worse  then  sacrilege. 
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[Well-bred,  E.  Kno'well,  and  Master  Stephen 
come  forward^ 

Wei.  Sister,  what  ha'  you  here,  verses  ?  pray  you  let's 
see  :  who  made  these  verses  ?  they  are  excellent  good. 

Mat.  O,  Master  Well-bred,  'tis  your  disposition  to  say 
65  so,  sir.  They  were  good  i'  the  morning  ;  I  made  them 
extempore,  this  morning. 

Wei.  How!  exte?npore1 

Mat.  I,  would  I  might  be  hanged  else  ;  ask  Captain 
Bobadill :  he  saw  me  write  them,  at  the, — plague  on  it, 
70  — the  Star,  yonder. 

Brai.  Can  he  find  in  his  heart  to  curse  the  stars  so  ? 

E.  Know.  Faith,  his  are  even  with  him ;  they  have 
curst  him  enough  already. 

Step.  Cousin,  how  do  you  like  this  gentleman's  verses  ? 
75  E.  Know.  O,  admirable  !  the  best  that  ever  I  heard, 
coz. 

Step.  Body  o'  Cassar,  they  are  admirable  !  The  best 
that  I  ever  heard,  as  I  am  a  soldier  ! 

[Re-enter  Down-right.] 

Down.  I  am  vext,  I  can  hold  nere  a  bone  of  me  still: 
80  Heart,  I  think  they  mean  to  build  and  breed  here  ! 

Wei.  Sister,  you  have  a  simple  servant  here,  that 
crowns  your  beauty  with  such  encomions  and  devices ; 
you  may  see  what  it  is  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  wit,  that  can 
make  your  perfections  so  transparent,  that  every  blear 
85  eye  may  look  through  them,  and  see  him  drowned  over 
head  and  ears  in  the  deep  well  of  desire  :  Sister  Kitely, 
I  marvel  you  get  you  not  a  servant  that  can  rime,  and 
do  tricks  too. 

Down.  O,  monster  !  impudence  itself  !  tricks  ! 
90        Dame  K.  Tricks,  brother  !  what  tricks  ? 

Brid.  Nay,  speak,  I  pray  you,  what  tricks  ? 
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Dame  K.  Ay,  never  spare  anybody  here  ;  but  say, 
what  tricks. 

Brid.  Passion  of  my  heart  !  do  tricks  ? 
95        Wei.  'Slight,  here's  a  trick  vied  and  revied  !     Why, 
you  monkies  you,  what  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  ?  has 
he  not  given  you  rimes  and  verses,  and  tricks  ? 
Down.  O,  the  fiend  ! 

Wei.  Nay,  you  lamp  of  virginity,  that  take  it  in  snuff 
ioo  so,  come,  and  cherish  this  tame  poetical  fury  in  your 
servant  ;  you'll  be  begged  else  shortly  fbr  a  concealment: 
go  to,  reward  his  muse.  You  cannot  give  him  less  then 
a  shilling  in  conscience,  for  the  book  he  had  it  out  of  cost 
him  a  teston  at  least.  How  now,  gallants  !  Mr  Mat- 
105  thew  !     Captain  !  what,  all  sons  of  silence,  no  spirit  ! 

Down.  Come,  you  might  practise  your  ruffian  tricks 
somewhere  else,  and  not  here,  I  wuss  ;  this  is  no  tavern 
nor  drinking-school,  to  vent  your  exploits  in. 
Wei.  How  now  !  whose  cow  has  calved  ? 
no  Down.  Mary,  that  has  mine.  sir.  Nay,  boy,  never 
look  askance  at  me  for  the  matter  ;  He  tell  you  of  it,  I, 
sir  ;  you  and  your  companions  mend  yourselves  when  I 
ha'  done. 

Wei.  My  companions  ? 
115  Down.  Yes,  sir,  your  companions,  so  I  say  ;  I  am 
not  afraid  of  you,  nor  them  neither  ;  your  hang-byes 
here.  You  must  have  your  poets  and  your  potlings,  your 
soldados  and  foolados  to  follow  you  up  and  down  the 
city  ;  and  here  they  must  come  to  domineer  and  swagger. 
120  Sirrha,  you  ballad-singer,  and  Slops  your  fellow  there, 
get  you  out,  get  you  home  ;  or  by  this  steel,  He  cut  off 
your  ears,  and  that  presently. 

Wei.  'Slight,  stay,  let's  see  what  he  dare  do  ;  cut  off 
his  ears  !  cut  a  whetstone.     You  are  an  ass,  do  you  see  ; 
125  touch  any  man  here,  and  by  this  hand  He  run  my  rapier 
to  the  hilts  in  you. 
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Down.  Yea  that  would  I  fain  see,  boy. 

[They  all  draw. 
Dame  K.  O  Jesu  !     Murder  !     Thomas  !     Gaspar  ! 
Br  id.  Help,  help  !  Thomas ! 

Enter  Cash  and some  of  the  house  to  part  them. 

130        E.  K710W.  Gentlemen,  forbear,  I  pray  you. 

Bob.  Well,  sirrah  you  Holofernes  ;   by  my  hand,  I 

will  pink  your  flesh  full  of  holes  with  my  rapier  for  this  ; 

I  will,  by  this  good  heaven  !  nay,  let  him  come,  let  him 

come,  gentlemen  ;  by  the  body  of  St.  George,  He  not  kill 

*35  him.  [They  offer  to  fight  again,  and  are  parted. 

Cash.  Hold,  hold,  good  gentlemen. 

Down.  You  bragging  coystril ! 


SCENE   III.     [The  same. 

Enter]  Kitely  to  them. 

Kit.  Why,  how  now !  what's  the  matter,  what's  the 
stir  here  ? 
Whence  springs  the  quarrel  ?    Thomas  !  where  is  he  ? 
Put  up  your  weapons,  and  put  off  this  rage  : 
5  My  wife  and  sister,  they  are  the  cause  of  this. 
What,  Thomas  !  where  is  this  knave  ? 
Cash.  Here,  sir. 

Wei.  Come,  let's   go  :   this  is  one  of  my  brother's 
ancient  humours,  this. 
*°        Step.  I  am  glad  that  no  body  was  hurt  by  his  ancient 
humour.  [Exeunt  Wel.  Step.  E.  Know. 

Bob.  and  Brai.] 
Kit.  Why,  how  now,  brother,  who  enforst  this  brawl  ? 
Down.  A  sort  of  lewd  rake-hells,  that  care  neither  for 
God  nor  the  devil.     And  they  must  come  here  to  read 
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i5  ballads,  and  roguery,  and  trash !  He  mar  the  knot  of 
'hem  ere  I  sleep,  perhaps ;  especially  Bob  there,  he  that's 
all  manner  of  shapes  ;  and  '  Songs  and  sonnets,'  his  fellow. 

Brid.  Brother,  indeed  you  are  too  violent, 
Too  sudden  in  your  humour  ;  and  you  know 
20  My  brother  Well-bred's  temper  will  not  bear 
Any  reproof,  chiefly  in  such  a  presence, 
Where  every  slight  disgrace  he  should  receive 
Might  wound  him  in  opinion  and  respect. 

Down.  Respect  !  what  talk  you  of  respect  'mong  such 
25  As  ha'  nor  spark  of  manhood  nor  good  manners  ? 
'Sdeins,  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  you  !  respect !        [Exit.'] 

Brid.  Yes,  there  was  one  a  civil  gentleman, 
And  very  worthily  demeaned  himself. 

Kit.  O,  that  was  some  love  of  yours,  sister. 
30       Brid.  A  love  of  mine  !    I  would  it  were  no  worse, 
brother ; 
You'ld  pay  my  portion  sooner  then  you  think  for. 

Dame  K.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  an 
exceeding  fair  disposition,  and   of  very  excellent  good 
35  parts.  [Exeunt  Dame  Kitely  and  Bridget.] 

Kit.  Her  love,  by  heaven  !  my  wife's  minion. 
1  Fair  disposition  !  excellent  good  parts  ! ' 
Death  !  these  phrases  are  intolerable. 
Good  parts  !  how  should  she  know  his  parts  ? 
40  His  parts  !     Well,  well,  well,  well,  well,  well  ; 
It  is  too  plain,  too  clear  :  Thomas,  come  hither. 
What,  are  they  gone  ? 

Cash.  I,  sir,  they  went  in. 

My  mistress,  and  your  sister 

45        Kit.  Are  any  of  the  gallants  within  ? 
Cash.  No,  sir,  they  are  all  gone. 
Kit.  Art  thou  sure  of  it  ? 
Cash.  I  can  assure  you,  sir. 

Kit.  What    gentleman    was    that    they  praised   so, 
50  Thomas  ? 
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Cash.  One,  they  call  him  Master  Kno'well,  a  hand- 
some young  gentleman,  sir. 

Kit.  I,  I  thought  so  ;  my  mind  gave  me  as  much  : 
He  die  but  they  have  hid  him  i'  the  house, 
55  Somewhere  ;  He  go  and  search  ;  go  with  me,  Thomas  : 
Be  true  to  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  a  master. 

{Exeunt.} 


SCENE   IV.— [The  Lane  before  Cob's  House, 

Enter]  Cob. 

Cob.  [knocks  at  the  door.]  What,  Tib,  Tib,  I  say  ! 
Tib.  [within.]  How  now,  what  cuckold  is't  that  knocks 
so  hard  ? 

[Enter  Tib.] 

O,  husband,  is't  you  ?  what's  the  news  ? 
5        Cob.  Nay,  you  have  stunned  me,  i'  faith ;  you  ha'  giv'n 
me  a  knock  o'  the  forehead  will  stick  by  me.     Cuckold  ! 
'Slid,  cuckold  ! 

Tib.  Away,  you  fool  !    did  I  know  it  was  you  that 
knockt  ?     Come,  come,  you  may  call  me  as  bad  when 
to  you  list. 

Cob.  May  I  ?    Tib,  you  are  a 

Tib.  You  lie  in  your  throat,  husband. 
Cob.  How,  the  lie  !  and  in  my  throat  too ;  do  you 
long  to  be  stab'd,  ha  ? 
i5        Tib.  Why,  you  are  no  soldier,  I  hope  ? 

Cob.  O,  must  you  be  stab'd  by  a  soldier?      Mass, 
that's  true  !  when  was  Bobadill  here,  your  captain  ?  that 
rogue,  that  foist,  that   fencing   Burgullian  ?      lie  tickle 
him,  i'  faith. 
o        Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  trow  ? 

Cob.  O,  he  has  basted  me  rarely,  sumptiously  !  but   I 
have  it  here  in  black  and  white,  [pulls  out  the  warrant,] 
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for  his  black  and  blue,  shall  pay  him.     0,  the  justice,  the 

honestest  old  brave  Trojan  in  London  ;  I  do  honour  the 

25  very  flea  of  his  dog.     A  plague  on  him  though,  he  put 

me  once  in  a  villainous  filthy  fear  ;  mary,  it  vanisht  away 

like  the  smoke  of  tabacco  ;    but  I  was  smokt  soundly 

first.     I   thank  the  devil,  and  his  good  angel,  my  guest. 

Well,  wife,  or  Tib,  which  you  will,  get  you  in,  and  lock 

30  the  door,  I  charge  you  let  no  body  in  to  you,  wife  ;  no 

body  in  to  you  ;  those  are  my  words  :  not  Captain  Bob 

himself,  nor  the  fiend  in  his  likeness.     You  are  a  woman, 

you  have  flesh  and  blood  enough  in  you  to  be  tempted  ; 

therefore  keep  the  door  shut  upon  all  comers. 

35        Tib.  I  warrant  you,  there  shall  nobody  enter  here 

without  my  consent. 

Cob.  Nor  with  your  consent,  sweet  Tib  ;  and  so  I 
leave  you. 

Tib.  It's  more  then  you  know,  whether  you  leave 
4o  me  so. 

Cob.  How? 

Tib.  Why,  sweet. 

Cob.  Tut,  sweet  or  sour,  thou  art  a  flower.      Keep 
close  thy  door,  I  ask  no  more.  {Exeunt.} 


SCENE  V.— [A  Room  in  the  Windmill  Tavern. 

Enter]  E.  Kno'well,  Well-bred,  Stephen, 
and  Brain-worm  [disguised  as  before]. 

E.  Know.  Well,  Brain-worm,  perfonn  this  business 

happily,  and  thou  makest  a  purchase  of  my  love  for  ever. 

Wei.  V  faith,  now  let  thy  spirits  use  their  best  faculties  : 

but,  at  any  hand,  remember  the  message  to  my  brother  ; 

5  for  there's  no  other  means  to  start  him. 

Brai.  I    warrant  you,  sir  ;   fear  nothing  ;  I  have  a 
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nimble  soul  has  wakt  all  forces  of  my  phant'sie  by  this 
time,  and  put  'hem  in  true  motion.      What   you  have 
possest  me  withal,  He  discharge  it  amply,  sir  ;  make  it 
10  no  question.  [Exit.'] 

Wei.  Forth  and  prosper,  Brain-worm.     Faith,  Ned, 
how  dost  thou  approve  of  my  abilities  in  this  device  ? 

E.  Know.  Troth,  well,  howsoever  ;  but  it  will  come 
excellent,  if  it  take. 
15         Wei.  Take,  man  !  why  it  cannot  choose  but  take,  if 
the  circumstances  miscarry  not  ;  but,  tell  me  ingenuously, 
dost  thou  affect  my  sister  Bridget  as  thou  pretend'st  ? 
E.  Know.  Friend,  am  I  worth  belief  ? 
Wei.  Come,  do  not  protest.     In  faith,  she  is  a  maid 
20  of  good  ornament,  and  much  modesty;  and,  except  I 
conceived  very  worthily  of  her,  thou  should'st  not  have 
her. 

E.  K?iow.  Nay,  that,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  a  question 
yet,  whether  I  shall  have  her,  or  no. 
25         Wei.  'Slid,  thou  shalt  have  her ;  by  this  light  thou 
shalt. 

E-  Know.  Nay,  do  not  swear. 

Wei.  By  this   hand    thou   shalt  have  her ;    He  go 
fetch  her  presently.     'Point  but  where  to  meet,  and  as  I 
30  am  an  honest  man  He  bring  her. 

E.  Know.  Hold,  hold,  be  temperate. 

Wei.  Why,  by what  shall  I  swear  by  ?  thou  shalt 

have  her,  as  I  am 

E.  Know.  Pray  thee,  be  at  peace,  I  am  satisfied ;  and 
35  do  believe  thou  wilt  omit  no  offered  occasion  to  make 
my  desires  complete. 

Wei.  Thou  shalt  see,  and  know,  I  will  not. 

[Exeunt.] 
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SCENE  VI.— [A  Street. 

Enter]  Formal  and  Kno'well. 

Form.  Was  your  man  a  soldier,  sir  ? 

Know.  I,  a  knave, 
I  took  him  begging  o'  the  way,  this  morning, 
As  I  came  over  Morefields. 

[Enter  Brain-WORM,  disguised  as  before^ 

s  O,  here  he  is  ! — Yo'  have  made  fair  speed,  believe  me  : 
Where,  i'  the  name  of  sloth,  could  you  be  thus  ? 

Brai.  Mary,  peace  be  my  comfort,  where  I  thought  I 
should  have  had  little  comfort  of  your  worship's  service. 
Know.  How  so  ? 
io  Brai.  O,  sir,  your  coming  to  the  city,  your  enter- 
tainment of  me,  and  your  sending  me  to  watch — indeed, 
all  the  circumstances  either  of  your  charge,  or  my  em- 
ployment, are  as  open  to  your  son,  as  to  yourself. 

Know.  How  should  that  be,  unless  that  villain,  Brain - 
is  worm, 

Have  told  him  of  the  letter,  and  discovered 
All  that  I  strictly  charged  him  to  conceal  ? 
'Tis  so. 

Brai.  I  am  partly  o'  the  faith  'tis  so,  indeed. 
20        Know.  But,  how  should  he  know  thee  to  be  my  man  ? 
Brai.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  ;    unless  it  be  by  the 
black  art.     Is  not  your  son  a  scholar,  sir  ? 

Know.  Yes,  but  I  hope  his  soul  is  not  allied 
Unto  such  hellish  practice  :  if  it  were, 
25  I  had  just  cause  to  weep  my  part  in  him, 
And  curse  the  time  of  his  creation. 
But,  where  didst  thou  find  them,  Fitz-Sword  ? 
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Brai.  You  should  rather  ask  where  they  found  me, 
sir  ;  for,  He  be  sworn,  I  was  going  along  in  the  street, 

30  thinking  nothing,  when,  of  a  sudden,  a  voice  calls,  Mr\ 
KndweWs  man!  another  cries,  Soldier!  and  thus  half 
a  dozen  of  them,  till  they  had  called  me  within  a  house, 
where  I  no  sooner  came,  but  they  seemed  men,  and  out 
flew  all  their  rapiers  at  my  bosom,  with  some  three  or 

35  four  score  oaths  to  accompany  'hem  ;  and  all  to  tell  me, 
I  was  but  a  dead  man,  if  I  did  not  confess  where  you 
were,  and  how  I  was  employed,  and  about  what  ;  which 
when  they  could  not  get  out  of  me  (as,  I  protest,  they 
must  ha'  dissected,  and  made  an  anatomy  o'  me  first, 

40  and  so  I  told  'hem),  they  lockt  me  up  into  a  room  i'  the 
top  of  a  high  house,  whence  by  great  miracle  (having  a 
light  heart)  I  slid  down  by  a  bottom  of  packthread  into 
the  street,  and  so  'scapt.  But,  sir,  thus  much  I  can 
assure  you,  for  I  heard  it  while  I  was  lockt  up,  there 

45  were  a  great  many  rich  merchants  and  brave  citizens' 
wives  with  'hem  at  a  feast ;  and  your  son,  Mr  Edward, 
withdrew  with  one  of  'hem,  and  has  'pointed  to  meet  her 
anon  at  one  Cob's  house,  a  water-bearer,  that  dwells  by 
the  Wall.     Now,  there  your  worship  shall  be  sure  to  take 

50  him,  for  there  he  preys,  and  fail  he  will  not. 

Know.  Nor  will  I  fail  to  break  his  match,  I  doubt 
not. 
Go  thou  along  with  Justice  Clement's  man, 
And  stay  there  for  me.    At  one  Cob's  house,  say'st  thou  ? 

55  Brai.  I,  sir,  there  you  shall  have  him.  [Exit  Know.] 
Yes — invisible  !  Much  wench,  or  much  son  !  'Slight, 
when  he  has  staid  there  three  or  four  hours,  travelling 
with  the  expectation  of  wonders,  and  at  length  be  de- 
livered of  air  !     O  the  sport  that  I  should  then  take  to 

60  look  on  him,  if  I  durst  !     But  now  I  mean  to  appear  no 
more  afore  him  in  this  shape  :  I  have  another  trick  to 
act  yet.     O  that  I  were  so  happy  as  to  light  on  a  nupson 
G  ~~ 
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now  of  this  justice's  novice  ! — [Aside.]  Sir,  I  make  you 
stay  somewhat  long. 
65       Fcnn.  Not  a  whit,  sir.    Tray  you  what  do  you  mean, 
sir? 

Brai.  I  was  putting  up  some  papers — 
Form.  You  ha'  been  lately  in  the  wars,  sir,  it  seems. 
Brai.  Mary  have  I,  sir,  to  my  loss,  and  expense  of 
70  all,  almost — 

For7ti.  Troth,  sir,  I  would  be  glad  to  bestow  a  pottle 

of  wine  o'  you,  if  it  please  you  to  accept  it 

Brai.  O,  sir 

Form.  But  to  hear  the  manner  of  your  Services,  and 
75  your  devices  in  the  wars  ;  they  say  they  be  very  strange, 
and  not  like  those  a  man  reads  in  the  Roman  histories, 
or  sees  at  Mile-end. 

Brai.  No,  I  assure  you,  sir  ;  why  at  any  time  when  it 
please  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  discourse  to  you  all  I 
80  know  ; — and  more  too  somewhat.  [Aside.] 

Form.  No  better  time  then  now,  sir  ;  we'll  go  to  the 
Windmill  :  there  we  shall  have  a  cup  of  neat  grist,  we 
call  it.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  request  you  to  the  Wind- 
mill. 
85  Brai.  He  follow  you,  sir  ; — and  make  grist  o'  you,  if  I 
have  good  luck.     [Aside.]  [Exeunt.] 


SCENE  VII.— [A  Street. 

Enter]  Matthew,  E.  Kno'well,  Bobadill,  and 
Stephen. 

Mat.  Sir,  did  your  eyes  ever  taste  the  like  clown  of 
him  where  we  were  to-day,  Mr.  Well-bred's  half-brother  ? 
I  think  the  whole  world  cannot  shew  his  parallel,  by  this 
daylight. 
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5        E.  Know.  We  were  now  speaking  of  him  :  Captain 
Bobadill  tells  me  he  is  fallen  foul  o'  you  too. 

Mat.  O,  I,  sir,  he  threat'ned  me  with  the  bastinado. 
Bob.  I,  but   I   think   I   taught  you   prevention   this 
morning  for  that.     You  shall  kill  him  beyond  question,  if 
10  you  be  so  generously  minded. 

Mat.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  excellent  trick.        [Fences.] 

Bod.  O,  you  do  not  give  spirit  enough  to  your  motion  ; 

you  are  too  tardy,  too  heavy  !     O,  it  must  be  done  like 

lightning,  hay  !  [He  practises  at  a  post. 

15        Mat.  Rare,  captain  ! 

Bob.  Tut !  'tis  nothing,  and  't  be  not  done  in  a 

punto  ! 

E.  Know.  Captain,  did  you  ever  prove  yourself  upon 
any  of  our  masters  of  defence  here  ? 
20        Mat.  O  good  sir  !  yes,  I  hope  he  has. 

Bob.  I  will  tell  you,  sir.  Upon  my  first  comming  to 
the  city,  after  my  long  travail  for  knowledge,  in  that 
mystery  only,  there  came  three  or  four  of  'hem  to  me,  at 
a  gentleman's  house,  where  it  was  my  chance  to  be  resi- 
25  dent  at  that  time,  to  intreat  my  presence  at  their  schools  ; 
and  withal  so  much  importuned  me,  that  I  protest  to  you, 
as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  was  ashamed  of  their  rude  de- 
meanor out  of  all  measure.  Well,  I  told  'hem  that  to 
come  to  a  public  school,  they  should  pardon  me,  it  was 
30  opposite  (in  diameter)  to  my  humour  ;  but,  if  so  be  they 
would  give  their  attendance  at  my  lodging,  I  protested 
to  do  them  what  right  or  favour  I  could,  as  I  was  a 
gentleman,  and  so  forth. 

E.  Know.  So,  sir  !  then  you  tried  their  skill? 

35        Bob.  Alas,  soon  tried  :  you  shall  hear,  sir.     Within 

two  or  three  days  after,  they  came  ;  and,  by  honesty,  fair 

sir,  believe  me,  I  grac't  them  exceedingly,  shewed  them 

some  two  or  three  tricks  of  prevention  have  purchased 

G2 
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Tiem  since  a  credit  to  admiration  :   they  cannot  deny 

40  this  ;  and  yet  now  they  hate  me,  and  why  ?  because  I  am 
excellent ;  and  for  no  other  vile  reason  on  the  earth. 

E.  Know.  This  is  strange  and  barbarous,  as  ever  I 
heard. 

Bob.  Nay,  for  a  more  instance  of  their  preposterous 

45  natures  ;  but  note,  sir.  They  have  assaulted  me  some 
three,  four,  five,  six  of  them  together,  as  I  have  walkt 
alone  in  divers  skirts  i'  the  town,  as  Turnbull,  White- 
chapel,  Shoreditch,  which  were  then  my  quarters  ;  and 
since,  upon  the  Exchange,  at  my  lodging,  and  at  my 

50  ordinary  :  where  I  have  driven  them  afore  me  the  whole 
length  of  a  street,  in  the  open  view  of  all  our  gallants, 
pitying  to  hurt  them,  believe  me.  Yet  all  this  lenity  will 
not  orecome  their  spleen  ;  they  will  be  doing  with  the 
pismire,  raising  a  hill  a  man  may  spurn  abroad  with  his 

55  foot  at  pleasure.  By  myself,  I  could  have  slain  them  all, 
but  I  delight  not  in  murder.  I  am  loth  to  bear  any  other 
then  this  bastinado  for  'hem  :  yet  I  hold  it  good  polity 
not  to  go  disarmed,  for  though  I  be  skilful,  I  may  be 
oppressed  with  multitudes. 

60  E.  Know.  I,  believe  me,  may  you,  sir  :  and  in  my 
conceit  our  whole  nation  should  sustain  the  loss  by  it,  if 
it  were  so. 

Bob.  Alas,  no  !  what's  a  peculiar  man  to  a  nation  ? 
not  seen. 

65        E.  Know-.  O,  but  your  skill,  sir. 

Bob.  Indeed,  that  might  be  some  loss  ;  but  who  re- 
spects it  ?  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  by  the  way  of  private,  and 
under  seal ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  live  here  obscure, 
and  to  myself ;  but  were  I  known  to  her  majesty  and  the 

70  lords, — observe  me, — I  would  undertake,  upon  this  poor 
head  and  life,  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  state,  not  only 
to  spare  the  entire  lives  of  her  subjects  in  general ;  but  to 
save  the  one  half,  nay,  three  parts  of  her  yearly  charge 
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in  holding  war,  and  against  what  enemy  soever.     And 
75  how  would  I  do  it,  think  you  ? 

E.  Know.  Nay,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  conceive. 
Bob.  Why  thus,  sir.     I  would  select  nineteen  more, 
to  myself,  throughout  the  land  ;  gentlemen  they  should 
be  of  good  spirit,  strong  and  able  constitution  ;  I  would 
80  choose  them  by  an  instinct,  a  character  that  I  have :  and 
I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules,  as  your 
punto,  your  reverso,  your  stoccata,  your  imbroccato,  your 
passada,  your  montanto  ;  till  they  could  all  play  very 
near,  or  altogether  as  well  as  myself.     This  done,  say  the 
85  enemy  were  forty  thousand  strong,  we  twenty  would  come 
into  the  field  the  tenth  of  March  or  thereabouts  ;  and  we 
would  challenge  twenty  of  the  enemy  ;  they  could  not  in 
their  honour  refuse  us.     Well,  we  would  kill  them  ;  chal- 
lenge twenty  more,  kill  them ;  twenty  more,  kill  them  ; 
90  twenty  more,  kill  them  too ;  and  thus  would  we  kill  every 
man  his  twenty  a  day,  that's  twenty  score  ;  twenty  score, 
that's  two  hundred  ;    two  hundred  a  day,  five  days  a 
thousand  ;   forty  thousand  ;  forty  times  five,  five  times 
forty,  two  hundred  days  kills  them  all  up  by  computation. 
95  And  this  will  I  venture  my  poor  gentleman-like  carcase 
to  perform,  provided  there  be  no  treason  practised  upon 
us,  by  fair  and  discreet  manhood  ;  that  is,  civilly  by  the 
sword. 

E.  Know.  Why,  are  you  so  sure  of  your  hand,  captain, 
100  at  all  times  ? 

Bob.  Tut !  never  miss  thrust,  upon  my  reputation 
with  you. 

E.  Know.  I  would  not  stand  in  Down-right's  state 
then,  an'  you  meet  him,  for  the  wealth  of  any  one  street 
X05  in  London. 

Bob.  Why,  sir,  you  mistake  me:  if  he  were  here 
now,  by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw  my  weapon 
on  him.      Let  this   gentleman    do    his    mind  :    but    I 
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will  bastinado  him,  by  the  bright  sun,  wherever  I  meet 
in  him. 

Mat.  Faith,  and  He  have  a  fling  at  him,  at  my  dis- 
tance. 

E.  Know.  Gods   so,  look  where  he  is !    yonder  he 
goes.  [Down-right  walks  over  the  stage. 

115        Down.  What  peevish  luck  have  I,  I  cannot  meet 
with  these  bragging  rascals  ? 
Bob.  It  is  not  he,  is  it  ? 
E.  Know.  Yes,  faith,  it  is  he. 
Mat.  He  be  hanged  then  if  that  were  he. 
120        E.  Know.  Sir,   keep    your  hanging  good   for  some 
greater  matter,  for  I  assure  you  that  was  he. 
Step.  Upon  my  reputation,  it  was  he. 
Bob.  Had  I  thought  it  had  been  he,  he  must  not  have 
gone  so  :  but  I  can  hardly  be  induced  to  believe  it  was 
125  he  yet. 

E.  Know.  That  I  think,  sir. 

[Re-enter  DOWN-RIGHT.] 

But  see,  he  is  come  again. 

Down.  O,  Pharaoh's  foot,  have  I  found  you  ?     Come, 
draw,  to  your  tools  ;  draw,  gipsy,  or  He  thresh  you. 
10       Bob.  Gentleman  of  valour,  I  do  believe  in  thee  ;  hear 
me 

Down.  Draw  your  weapon  then. 

Bob.  Tall  man,  I  never  thought  on  it  till  now 

Body  of  me,  I  had  a  warrant  of  the  peace  served  on  me, 
133  even  now  as  I  came  along,  by  a  water-bearer  ;  this  gen- 
tleman saw  it,  Master  Matthew. 

Down.  'S death  !  you  will  not  draw  then  ? 
[He  beats  him  and  disarms  him.     Matthew  runs  away. 

Bob.  Hold,  hold  !  under  thy  favour  forbear  f 

Down.  Prate  again,  as  you  like  this,  you  foist  you  ! 

I40Youle  control  the  point,  you!     Your  consort  is  gone; 

had  he  Staid  he  had  shared  with  you,  sir.  [Exit.] 
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Bob.  Well,  gentlemen,  bear  witness,  I  was  bound  to 
the  peace,  by  this  good  day. 

E.  Know.  No,  faith,  it's  an  ill  day,   captain,   never 
145  reckon  it  other  :  but,  say  you  were  bound  to  the  peace, 
the  law  allows  you  to  defend  yourself :  that  will  prove 
but  a  poor  excuse. 

Bob.  I  cannot  tell,  sir  ;  I  desire  good  construction  in 
fair  sort.    I  never  sustained  the  like  disgrace,  by  heaven  ! 
150  sure  I  was  strooke  with  a  planet  thence,  for  I  had  no 
power  to  touch  my  weapon. 

E.  Know.  I,  like  enough  ;  I  have  heard  of  many  that 
have  been  beaten  under  a  planet  :  go,  get  you  to  a 
surgeon.  'Slid  !  an'  these  be  your  tricks,  your  passadas, 
155  and  your  mountantos,  He  none  of  them.  \_Exit  Boba- 
DILL.]  O,  manners  !  that  this  age  should  bring  forth 
such  creatures  !  that  nature  should  be  at  leisure  to  make 
'hem  !     Come,  coz. 

Step.  Mass,  He  have  this  cloak. 
160        E.  Know.  Gods  will,  'tis  Down-right's. 

Step.  Nay,  it's  mine  now,  another  might  have  tane  it 
up  as  well  as  I  ;  He  wear  it,  so  I  will. 

E.  Know.  How  an'  he  see   it  ?    he'll   challenge   it, 
assure  yourself. 
165        Step.  I,  but  he  shall  not  ha'  it :  He  say  I  bought  it. 
E.  Know.  Take  heed  you  buy  it  not  too  dear,  coz. 

[Exeunt.] 

SCENE   VIII. 
[A  Room  in  Kitely's  House. 

Enter]  Kitely,  Well-bred,  Dame  Kitely,  and 
Bridget. 

Kit.  Now,  trust  me,  brother,  you  were  much  to  blame, 
T  incense  his  anger,  and  disturb  the  peace 
Of  my  poor  house,  where  there  are  sentinels, 
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That  every  minute  watch  to  give  alarms 
5  Of  civil  war,  without  adjection 

Of  your  assistance  or  occasion. 

Wei.  No  harm  done,  brother,  I  warrant  you  :  Since 

there  is  no  harm  done,  anger  costs  a  man  nothing  ;  and 

a  tall  man  is  never  his  own  man  till  he  be  angry.     To 
10  keep  his  valour  in  obscurity,  is  to  keep  himself  as  it  were 

in  a  cloak-bag.      What's  a  musician,  unless  he  play  ? 

What's  a  tall  man,  unless  he  fight  ?     For,  indeed,  all  this 

my  wise  brother  stands  upon  absolutely  ;  and  that  made 

me  fall  in  with  him  so  resolutely. 
15       Dame  K.  I,  but  what  harm  might  have  come  of  it, 

brother  ? 

Wei.  Might,  sister  ?  so  might  the  good  warm  clothes 

your  husband  wears  be  poisoned,  for  any  thing  he  knows ; 

or  the  wholesome  wine  he  drank,  even  now  at  the  table, 
so       Kit.  Now,  God  forbid  !  O  me  !  now  I  remember 

My  wife  drunk  to  me  last,  and  changed  the  cup, 

And  bade  me  wear  this  cursed  suit  to-day. 

See,  if  Heaven  suffer  murder  undiscour'd  ! 

I  feel  me  ill  ;  give  me  some  mithridate, 
25  Some  mithridate  and  oil,  good  sister,  fetch  me  ; 

O,  I  am  sick  at  heart  !  I  burn,  I  burn. 

If  you  will  save  my  life,  go,  fetch  it  me. 

Wei.  O  strange  humour !  my  very  breath  has  poisoned 

him. 
30        Brid.  Good  brother,  be  content,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

The  strength  of  these  extreme  conceits  will  kill  you. 
Dame  K.  Beshrew  your  heart-blood,  brother  Well- 
bred,  now, 

For  putting  such  a  toy  into  his  head  ! 
35  i       Wei.  Is  a  fit  simile  a  toy  ?  will  he  be  poisoned  with 

a  simile  ?     Brother  Kitely,  what  a  strange  and  idle  ima- 
gination is  this?     For  shame,  be  wiser.     O'  my  soul 

there's  no  such  matter. 
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Kit.  Am  I  not  sick  ?  how  am  I  then  not  poisoned  ? 
40  Am  I  not  poisoned  ?  how  am  I  then  so  sick  ? 

Dame  K.  If  you  be  sick,  your  own  thoughts  made 
you  sick. 

Wei.  His  jealousy  is  the  poison  he  has  taken. 

[Brain-worm]  comes  disguised  like  Justice  Clement's 
man. 

Brai.  Mr  Kitely,  my  master,  Justice  Clement,  salutes 

45  you  ;  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  with  all  possible 
speed. 

Kit.  No  time  but  now,  when  I  think  I  am  sick,  very 
sick  !  well,  I  will  wait  upon  his  worship.  Thomas  !  Cob ! 
I  must  seek  them  out,  and  set  'hem  sentinels  till  I  return. 

50  Thomas  !  Cob  !  Thomas  !  [Exit.] 

Wei.  This  is  perfectly  rare,  Brain-worm  ;  [takes  him 
aside]  but  how  got'st  thou  this  apparel  of  the  justice's 
man? 

Brai.  Mary,  sir,  my  proper  fine  pen-man  would  needs 

55  bestow  the  grist  o'  me,  at  the  Windmill,  to  hear  some 
martial  discourse ;  where  I  so  marshal'd  him,  that  I  made 
him  drunk  with  admiration  :  and,  because  too  much  heat 
was  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  I  stript  him  stark  naked 
as  he  lay  along  asleep,  and  borrowed  his  suit  to  deliver 

60  this  counterfeit  message  in,  leaving  a  rusty  armour,  and 
an  old  brown  bill  to  watch  him  till  my  return  ;  which 
shall  be,  when  I  ha'  pawned  his  apparel,  and  spent  the 
better  part  o'  the  money,  perhaps. 

Wei.  Well,  thou  art  a  successful  merry  knave,  Brain- 

65  worm  :  his  absence  will  be  a  good  subject  for  more  mirth. 
I  pray  thee  return  to  thy  >oung  master,  and  will  him  to 
meet  me  and  my  sister  Bridget  at  the  Tower  instantly  ; 
for,  here,  tell  him  the  house  is  so  stored  with  jealousy, 
there  is  no  room  for  love  to  stand  upright  in.     We  must 
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70  get  our  fortunes  committed  to  some  larger  prison,  say  ; 
and  then  the  Tower,  I  know  no  better  air,  nor  where  the 
liberty  of  the  house  may  do  us  more  present  service. 
Away.  [Exit  Brai.] 

[Re-enter  Kitely,  talking  aside  to  Cash.] 

Kit.  Come  hither,  Thomas.     Now,  my  secret's  ripe, 
75  And  thou  shalt  have  it  :  lay  to  both  thine  ears. 

Hark,  what  I  say  to  thee.     I  must  go  forth,  Thomas  ; 
Be  careful  of  thy  promise,  keep  good  watch, 
Note  every  gallant,  and  observe  him  well, 
That  enters  in  my  absence  to  thy  mistress  : 
80  If  she  would  shew  him  rooms,  the  jest  is  stale, 
Follow  'hem,  Thomas,  or  else  hang  on  him, 
And  let  him  not  go  after  ;  mark  their  looks  ; 
Note  if  she  offer  but  to  see  his  band, 
Or  any  other  amorous  toy  about  him  ; 
85  But  praise  his  leg,  or  foot ;  or  if  she  say 
The  day  is  hot,  and  bid  him  feel  her  hand, 
How  hot  it  is  ;  O,  that's  a  monstrous  thing  ! 
Note  me  all  this,  good  Thomas,  mark  their  sighs, 
And,  if  they  do  but  whisper,  break  'hem  off  : 
90  He  bear  thee  out  in  it.     Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  true,  my  Thomas  ? 
Cash.  As  truth's  self,  sir. 

Kit.  Why,  I  believe  thee  :  Where  is  Cob,  now  ?  Cob  ! 

[Exit.] 
Dame  K.  He's  ever  calling  for  Cob  :  I  wonder  how 
95  he  employs  Cob  so. 

Wei.  Indeed,  sister,  to  ask  how  he  employs  Cob,  is  a 

necessary  question  for  you  that  are  his  wife,  and  a  thing 

not  very  easy  for  you  to  be  satisfied  in  ;  but  this  He 

assure  you,  Cob's  wife  is  an  excellent  bawd,  sister,  and 

xoo  oftentimes  your  husband  haunts  her  house ;  mary,  to  what 
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end  ?  I  cannot  altogether  accuse  him  ;  imagine  you 
what  you  think  convenient  :  but  I  have  known  fair  hides 
have  foul  hearts  ere  now,  sister. 

Dame  K.  Never  said  you  truer  then  that,  brother,  so 

105  much  I  can  tell  you  for  your  learning.     Thomas,  fetch 

your  cloak  and  go  with  me.     {Exit  Cash.]    He  after  him 

presently  :  I  would  to  fortune  I  could  take  him  there, 

i'faith  Fid  return  him  his  own,  I  warrant  him  !        [Exit.] 

Wei.  So,  let  'hem  go  ;  this  may  make   sport  anon. 

no  Now,  my  fair  sister-in-law,  that  you  knew  but  how  happy 
a  thing  it  were  to  be  fair  and  beautiful. 
Brid.  That  touches  not  me,  brother. 
Wei.  That's   true  ;   that's  even    the  fault  of  it  :  for 
indeed,  beauty  stands  a  woman  in  no  stead,  unless  it 

lxS  procure  her  touching. — But,  sister,  whether  it  touch  you 
or  no,  it  touches  your  beauties  ;  and  I  am  sure,  they  will 
abide  the  touch ;  an'  they  do  not,  a  plague  of  all  ceruse, 
say  I  ;  and  it  touches  me  too  in  part.  Well,  there's  a 
dear  and  respected  friend  of  mine,  sister,  stands  very 

120  strongly  and  worthily  affected  toward  you,  and  hath 
vowed  to  inflame  whole  bonfires  of  zeal  at  his  heart,  in 
honour  of  your  perfections.  I  have  already  engaged  my 
promise  to  bring  you,  where  you  shall  hear  him  confirm 
much  more.     Ned  Kno'well  is  the  man,  sister  :  there's 

/25  no  exception  against  the  party.  You  are  ripe  for  a 
husband ;  and  a  minute's  loss  to  such  an  occasion, 
is  a  great  trespass  in  a  wise  beauty.  What  say  you, 
sister  ?  On  my  soul  he  loves  you  ;  will  you  give  him  the 
meeting  ? 

130        Brid.  Faith  I  had  very  little  confidence  in  mine  own 
constancy,  brother,  if  I  durst  not  meet  a  man  :  but  this 
motion  of  yours  savours  of  an  old  knight  adventurer's 
servant  a  little  too  much,  methinks. 
Wei  What's  that,  sister  ? 

I35       Brid.  Mary,  of  the  squire. 
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Wei.  No  matter  if  it  did,  I  would  be  such  an  one  for 
my  friend.     But  see  who  is  returned  to  hinder  us  ! 

[Re-enter  Kitely.] 

Kit.  What  villainy  is  this  ?   called  out  on  a  false 
message  ! 
140  This  was  some  plot ;  I  was  not  sent  for. — Bridget, 
Where  is  your  sister  ? 

Brid.  I  think  she  be  gone  forth,  sir. 
Kit.  How  !  is  my  wife  gone  forth  ?  whither,  for  God's 
sake  ? 
145       Brid.  She's  gone  abroad  with  Thomas. 

Kit.  Abroad  with  Thomas  !  oh,  that  villain  dors  me  : 
He  hath  discovered  all  unto  my  wife. 
Beast  that  I  was,  to  trust  him  !  whither,  I  pray  you,  went 
she? 
150        Brid.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Wei.  He  tell  you,  brother,  whither  I  suspect  she's 

gone. 
Kit.  Whither,  good  brother  ? 

Wei.  To    Cob's  house,   I   believe  :    but,    keep    my 
155  counsel. 

Kit.  I  will,  I  will :  to  Cob's  house  !  doth  she  haunt 
Cob's  ? 
She's  gone  a  purpose  now  to  cuckold  me, 
With  that  lewd  rascal,  who,  to  win  her  favour, 
160  Hath  told  her  all.  [Exit.] 

Wei.  Come,  he's  once  more  gone, 
Sister,  let's  lose  no  time  ;  th'  affair  is  worth  it.   [Exeunt.] 
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SCENE   IX.— [A  Street. 
Enter]  Matthew  and  Bobadill. 

Mat.  I  wonder,  captain,  what  they  will  say  of  my 
going  away,  ha  ? 

Bob.  Why,  what  should  they  say,  but  as  of  a  discreet 
gentleman  ;  quick,  wary,  respectful  of  nature's  fair  linea- 
5  ments  ?  and  that's  all. 

Mat.  Why  so  !  but  what  can  they  say  of  your  beat- 
ing? 

Bob.  A  rude  part,  a  touch  with  soft  wood,  a  kind  of 
gross  battery  used,  laid  on  strongly,  borne  most  patiently; 
10  and  that's  all. 

Mat.  I,  but  would  any  man  have  offered  it  in  Venice, 
as  you  say  ? 

Bob.  Tut  !  I  assure  you,  no  :  you  shall  have  there 
your  nobilis,  your  gentelezza,  come  in  bravely  upon  your 
15  reverse,  stand  you  close,  stand  you  firm,  stand  you  fair, 
save  your  retricato  with  his  left  leg,  come  to  the  assalto 
with  the  right,  thrust  with  brave  steel,  defy  your  base 
wood  !  But  wherefore  do  I  awake  this  remembrance  ? 
I  was  fascinated,  by  Jupiter  ;  fascinated  ;  but  I  will  be 
20  unwitched,  and  revenged  by  law. 

Mat.  Do  you  hear  ?  is't  not  best  to  get  a  warrant,  and 
have  him  arrested  and  brought  before  Justice  Clement  ? 

Bob.  It  were  not  amiss  ;  would  we  had  it ! 

[Enter  Brain-worm,  disguised  as  Formal.] 

Mat.  Why,  here  comes  his  man  ;  let's  speak  to  him. 
25       Bob.  Agreed,  do  you  speak. 
Mat.  Save  you,  sir. 
Brai.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Mat.  Sir,  there  is  one  Down-right  hath  abused  this 
gentleman  and  myself,  and  we  determine  to  make  our 
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30  amends  by  law  ;  now,  if  you  would  do  us  the  favour  to 
procure  a  warrant,  to  bring  him  afore  your  master,  you 
shall  be  well  considered,  I  assure  you,  sir. 

Brat.  Sir,  you  know  my  service  is  my  living ;  such 
favours  as  these  gotten  of  my  master  is  his  only  prefer- 
35  ment,  and  therefore  you  must  consider  me  as  I  may 
make  benefit  of  my  place. 

Mat.  How  is  that,  sir? 

Brai.  Faith,  sir,  the  thing  is  extraordinary,  and  the 
gentleman  may  be  of  great  account  ;  yet,  be  he  what  he 
40  will,  if  you  will  lay  me  down  a  brace  of  angels  in  my 
hand  you  shall  have  it,  otherwise  not. 

Mat.  How  shall  we  do,  captain  ?  he  asks  a  brace  of 
angels,  you  have  no  money  ? 

Bob.  Not  a  cross,  by  fortune. 
45        Mat.  Nor  I,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  but  twopence  left 
of  my  two  shillings  in  the  morning  for  wine  and  radish  : 
let's  find  him  some  pawn. 

Bob.  Pawn  !  we  have  none  to  the  value  of  his  demand. 

Mat.  O,  yes  ;  I'll  pawn  this  jewel  in  my  ear,  and  you 
so  may  pawn  your  silk  stockings,  and  pull  up  your  boots, 
they  will  nere  be  mist :  it  must  be  done  now. 

Bob.  Well,  an'  there  be  no  remedy,  I'll  step  aside  and 
pull  'hem  off.  [  Withdraws] 

Mat.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ?  we  have  no  store  of  money 
55  at  this  time,  but  you  shall  have  good  pawns  ;  look  you, 
sir,  this  jewel,  and  that  gentleman's  silk  stockings  ;  be- 
cause we  would  have  it  dispatcht  ere  we  went  to  our 
chambers. 

Brai.  I  am  content,  sir ;  I  will  get  you  the  warrant 
60  presently.     What's  his  name,  say  you  ?     Down-right  ? 

Mat.  Ay,  ay,  George  Down-right. 

Brai.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mat    A.  tall  big  man,  sir  ;  he  goes  in  a  cloak  most 
commonly  of  silk-russet,  laid  about  with  russet  lace. 
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65        Brai.  'Tis  very  good,  sir. 

Mat.  Here,  sir,  here's  my  jewel. 
Bob.  [returning.]  And  here  are  stockings. 
Brai.  Well,  gentlemen,  He  procure  you  this  warrant 
presently ;  but  who  will  you  have  to  serve  it  ? 
70        Mat.  That's  true,  captain  ;  that  must  be  considered. 
Bob.  Body  o'  me,  I  know  not ;  'tis  service  of  danger. 
Brai.  Why,  you  were  best  get  one  o'  the  varlets  of 
the  city,  a  Serjeant  :  He  appoint  you  one,  if  you  please. 
Mat.  Will  you,  sir  ?  why,  we  can  wish  no  better. 
75       Bob.  We'll  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

{Exeunt  Bob.  and  Mat.] 

Brai.  This  is  rare  !     Now  will  I  go  pawn  this  cloak 

of  the  justice's  man's  at  the  broker's,  for  a  varlet's  suit, 

and  be  the  varlet  myself ;  and  get  either  more  pawns,  or 

more  money  of  Down-right,  for  the  arrest.  [Exit.'] 


SCENE   X. — [The  Lane  before  Cob's  House. 

Enter]  Kno'well. 

Know.  Oh,  here  it  is  ;  I  am  glad  I  have  found  it  now: 
Ho  !  who  is  within  here? 

Tib.  [within]  I  am  within,  sir  ;  what's  your  pleasure  ? 

Know.  To  know  who  is  within  besides  yourself. 

Tib.  Why,  sir,  you  are  no  constable,  I  hope  ? 

Know.  O,  fear  you  the  constable  ?  then  I  doubt  not 
You  have  some  guests  within  deserve  that  fear  ; 
He  fetch  him  straight. 

[Enter  Tib.] 

Tib.  O'  God's  name,  sir  ! 

Know.  Go  to :  come,  tell  me,  is  not  young  Kno'well 
here  ? 
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Tib.  Young  Kno'well  !  I  know  none  such,  sir,  o'  mine 
honesty. 

Know.  Your  honesty,  dame  !  it  flies  too  lightly  from 
i5  you ; 

There  is  no  way  but  fetch  the  constable. 

Tib.  The  constable  !    The  man  is  mad,  I  think. 

[Exit,  and  shuts  the  door.] 

[Enter  Dame  Kitely  and  Cash.] 

Cash.  Ho  !  who  keeps  house  here  ? 
Know.  O,  this  is  the  female  copesmate  of  my  son  : 
so  Now  shall  I  meet  him  straight. 

Dante  K.  Knock,  Thomas,  hard. 
Cash.  Ho,  goodwife  ! 

[Re-enter  Tib.] 
Tib.  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Dame  K.  Why  woman,  grieves  it  you  to  ope  your 
25  door  ? 

Belike  you  get  something  to  keep  ir  shut. 

Tib.  What  mean  these  questions,  pray  ye  ? 
Dame  K.  So  strange  you  make  it  !  is  not  my  hus- 
band here  ? 
30        Know.  Her  husband  ! 

Dame  K.  My  tried  husband,  Master  Kitely  ? 
Tib.  I  hope  he  needs  not  to  be  tried  here. 
Dame  K.  No,  dame,  he  does  it  not  for  need,  but 
pleasure. 
35        Tib.  Neither  for  need  nor  pleasure  is  he  here. 
Know.  This  is  but  a  device  to  balk  me  withal  : 

[Enter  Kitely,  muffled  in  his  cloak.] 

Soft,  who  is  this  ?  'tis  not  my  son  disguised  ? 

Dame  K.  [she  spies  her  husband  come,  and  runs  to  him. 
O,  sir,  have  I  forestald  your  honest  market, 
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40  Found  your  close  walks  ?  You  stand  amazed  now,  do  you  ? 
I'faith,  I  am  glad  1  have  smokt  you  yet  at  last. 
What  is  your  jewel,  trow  ?     In,  come,  let's  see  her  ; 
Fetch  forth  your  huswife,  dame  ;  if  she  be  fairer, 
In  any  honest  judgment,  then  myself, 
45  He  be  content  with  it  :  but  she  is  change, 
She  feeds  you  fat,  she  soothes  your  appetite, 
And  you  are  well  !     Your  wife,  an  honest  woman, 
Is  meat  twice  sod  to  you,  sir  !     O,  you  trecher  ? 
Know.  She  cannot  counterfeit  thus  palpably. 
50        Kit.  Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet's  impudence  ! 
Steal'st  thou  thus  to  thy  haunts  ? 

And  would'st  thou  'scuse  it 
With  this  stale  harlot's  jest,  accusing  me? 
O,  old  incontinent,  [to  Kno'well]  dost  not  thou  shame 
When  all  thy  powers  in  chastity  are  spent, 
55  To  have  a  mind  so  hot  ?  and  to  entice, 

And  feed  th'  enticements  of  a  lustful  woman  ? 

Dame  K.  Out,  I  defy  thee,  I,  dissembling  wretch  ! 
Kit.  Defy  me,  strumpet  !     Ask  thy  pandar  here, 

[By  Thomas. 
Can  he  deny  it  ?  or  that  wicked  elder  ? 
60        Know.  Why,  hear  you,  sir. 

Kit.  Tut,  tut,  tut ;  never  speak  : 
Thy  guilty  conscience  will  discover  thee. 

Know.  What  lunacy  is  this,  that  haunts  this  man  ? 
Kit.  Well,  good  wife  ba'd,  Cob's  wife,  and  you, 
65  That  make  your  husband  such  a  hoddy-doddy; 

And  you,  young  apple-squire,  and  old  cuckold- maker ; 
He  ha'  you  every  one  before  a  justice  : 
Nay,  you  shall  answer  it,  I  charge  you  go. 

Know.  Maty,  with  all  my  heart,  sir,  I  go  willingly  ; 
7o  Though  I  do  taste  this  as  a  trick  put  on  me, 
To  punish  my  impertinent  search,  and  justly, 
And  half  forgive  my  son  for  the  device. 
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Kit.  Come,  will  you  go  ? 
75       Dame  K.  Go  !  to  thy  shame,  believe  it. 

[Enter  Cob.] 
Cob.  Why,  what's  the  matter  here,  what's  here  to  do? 
Kit.  O,  Cob,  art  thou  come  ?     I  have  been  abused, 
And  i'  thy  house  ;  never  was  man  so  wronged  ! 

Cob.  'Slid,  in    my  house,    my  master    Kitely  !    who 
80  wrongs  you  in  my  house  ? 

Kit.  Mary,  young  lust  in  old,  and  old  in  young  here  : 
Thy  wife's  their  bawd,  here  have  I  taken  'hem. 

Cob.  How,  bawd  !  is  my  house  come  to  that  ?    Am  I 
prefer'd  thither  ?     Did  I  charge  you  to  keep  your  doors 
S5  shut,    Is'bel  ?    and  do   you    let  'hem  lie   open    for   all 
comers  !  [He  falls  npo7i  his  wife  and  beats  her. 

Know.  Friend,  know  some  cause,  before  thou  beat'st 
thy  wife. 
This  's  madness  in  thee. 
90        Cob.  Why,  is  there  no  cause  ? 

Kit.  Yes,  He  shew  cause  before  the  justice,  Cob  : 
Come,  let  her  go  with  me. 
Cob.  Nay,  she  shall  go. 

Tib.  Nay,  I  will  go.     lie  see  an'  you  may  be  allowed 
95  to  make  a  bundle  o'  hemp  of  your  right  and  lawful  wife 
thus,  at  every  cuckoldly  knave's  pleasure.     Why  do  you 
not  go  ? 

Kit.  A  bitter  quean  !     Come,  we'll  ha'  you  tamed. 

[Exeunt.] 

SCENE   XL— [A  Street. 
Enter  Brain-worm,  disguised  as  a  city  serjeant.] 

Brai.  Well,  of  all  my  disguises  yet,  now  am  I  most 
like  myself,  being  in  this  Serjeant's  gown.  A  man  of  my 
present  profession  never  counterfeits,  till  he  lays  hold 
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upon  a  debtor,  and  says,  he  rests  him  ;  for  then  he  brings 
5  him  to  all  manner  of  unrest.  A  kind  of  little  kings  we 
are,  bearing  the  diminutive  of  a  mace,  made  like  a  young 
artichoke,  that  always  carries  pepper  and  salt  in  itself 
Well,  I  know  not  what  danger  I  undergo,  by  this  exploit; 
pray  heaven  I  come  well  off ! 

{Enter  Matthew  and  Bobadill.] 

10       Mat.  See,  I  think,  yonder  is  the  varlet,  by  his  gown. 
Bob.  Let's  go  in  quest  of  him. 

Mat.  'Save  you,  friend  !  are  you  not  here  by  appoint- 
ment of  Justice  Clement's  man  ? 

Brai.  Yes,   an't  please  you,    sir ;    he  told  me  two 
15  gentlemen  had  willed  him  to  procure  a  warrant  from  his 
master,  which  I  have  about  me,  to  be  served  on  one 
Down-right. 

Mat.  It  is  honestly  done  of  you  both  ;  and  see  where 
the  party  comes  you  must    arrest ;   serve  it  upon  him 
ao  quickly,  afore  he  be  aware. 

Bob.  Bear  back,  Master  Matthew. 

[Enter  Stephen  in  Down-right's  cloa'k.\ 

Brai.  Master  Down-right,  I  arrest  you  i'  the  queen's 
name,  and  must  carry  you  afore  a  justice  by  virtne  of 
this  warrant. 
25  Step.  Me,  friend  !  I  am  no  Down-right,  I ;  I  am 
Master  Stephen  :  you  do  not  well  to  arrest  me,  I  tell 
you,  truly  ;  I  am  in  nobody's  bonds  nor  books,  I  would 
you  should  know  it  A  plague  on  you,  heartily,  for 
making  me  thus  afraid  afore  my  time  ! 
30        Brai.  Why,  now  you  are  deceived,  gentlemen. 

Bob.  He  wears  such  a  cloak,  and  that  deceived  us : 
but  see,  here  a'  comes  indeed  ;  this  is  he,  officer. 
h  2 
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[Enter  D  own-right.] 

Down.  Why,  how  now,  signior  gull !  are  you  turned 
filcher  of  late  ?     Come,  deliver  my  cloak. 
35        Step.  Your  cloak,  sir  !  I  bought  it  even  now,  in  open 
market. 

Br  at.  Master  Down-right,  I  have  a  warrant  I  must 
serve  upon  you,  procured  by  these  two  gentlemen. 
Dow?i.  These  gentlemen  ?  these  rascals  ! 

{Offers  to  beat  t/iem.] 
40       Brat.  Keep  the  peace,  I  charge  you  in  her  majesty's 
name. 

Down.  I  obey  thee.    What  must  I  do,  officer  ? 
Brat.  Go  before  Master  Justice  Clement,  to  answer 
what  they  can  object  against  you,  sir ;  I  will  use  you 
45  kindly,  sir. 

Mat.  Come,    let's    before,    and    make    the  justice, 
captain. 

Bob.  The  varlet's  a  tall  man,  afore  heaven  ! 

[Exeunt  Bob  and  MAT.] 
Down.  Gull,  you'll  gi'  me  my  cloak  ? 
50       Step.  Sir,  I  bought  it,  and  He  keep  it. 
Down.  You  will  ? 
Step.  I,  that  I  will. 

Down.  Officer,  there's  thy  fee,  arrest  him. 
Brat.  Master  Stephen,  I  must  arrest  you. 
55       Step.  Arrest  me  !  I  scorn  it.     There,  take  your  cloak, 
He  none  on't. 

Down.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn  now,  sir. 
Officer,  He  go  with  thee  to  the  justice's  ;  bring  him  along. 
Step.  Why,  is  not  here  your  cloak  ?  what  would  you 
60  have  ? 

Down.  He  ha'  you  answer  it,  sir. 
Brat.  Sir,  lie  take  your  word,  and  this  gentleman's 
too,  for  his  appearance. 
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Down.  lie  ha'  no  words  taken  :  bring  him  along. 
65        Brat.  Sir,  I  may  choose  to  do  that,  I  may  take  bail. 
Down.  'Tis  true,  you  may  take  bail,  and  choose  at 
another  time  ;  but  you  shall  not  now,  varlet :  bring  him 
along,  or  He  swinge  you. 

Brai.  Sir,  I  pity  the  gentleman's  case  :  here's  your 
70  money  again. 

Down.  'Sdeins,  tell  not  me  of  my  money  ;  bring  him 
away,  I  say. 

Brai.  I  warrant  you  he  will  go  with  you  of  himself, 
sir. 
75       Down.  Yet  more  ado  ? 

Brai.  I  have  made  a  fair  mash  on't.  [Aside.] 

Step.  Must  I  go  ? 

Brai.  I  know  no  remedy,  Master  Stephen. 
Down.  Come  along,  afore  me  here  ;  I  do  not  love 
80  your  hanging  look  behind. 

Step.  Why,  sir,  I  hope  you  cannot  hang  me  for  it ; 
can  he,  fellow  ? 

Brai.  I  think  not,  sir  ;  it  is  but  a  whipping  matter, 
sure. 
?5       Step.  Why  then  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  am  resolute. 

[Exeunt] 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE   I.— [Coleman  Street.    A  Hall  in  Justice 
Clement's  House. 

Enter]  Clement,  Kno'well,  Kitely,  Dame  Kitely, 
Tib,  Cash,  Cob,  and  Servants. 

Clem.  Nay,  but  stay,  stay,  give  me  leave  :  my  chair, 
sirrha.  You,  Master  Kno'well,  say  you  went  thither  to 
meet  your  son  ? 

Know.  I,  sir. 

Clem.  But  who  directed  you  thither  ? 

Know.  That  did  mine  own  man,  sir. 

Clem.  Where  is  he  ? 

Know.  Nay,  I  know  not  now ;  I  left  him  with  your 
clerk,  and  appointed  him  to  stay  here  for  me. 

Clem.  My  clerk  !  about  what  time  was  this  ? 

Know.  Mary,  between  one  and  two,  as  I  take  it. 

Clem.  And  what  time  came  my  man  with  the  false 
message  to  you,  Master  Kitely  ? 

Kit.  After  two,  sir. 

Clem.  Very  good  ;  but,  Mistress  Kitely,  how  [chance] 
that  you  were  at  Cob's,  ha  ? 

Dame  K.  An'  please  you,  sir,  He  tell  you  :  my  brother 
Well-bred  told  me,  that  Cob's  house  was  a  suspected 
place 

Clem.  So  it  appears,  methinks  ;  but  on. 

DameK.  And  that  my  husband  used  thither  daily. 

Clem,  No  matter  so  he  used  himself  well,  mistress. 
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Dame  K.  True,  sir  ;   but  you  know  what  grows  by 
such  haunts  oftentimes. 
25        Clem.  I  see  rank  fruits  of  a  jealous  brain,  Mistress 
Kitely  :  but  did  you  find  your  husband  there,  in  that 
case  as  you  suspected  ? 

Kit.  I  found  her  there,  sir. 

Clem.  Did  you  so  !  that  alters  the  case.     Who  gave 
30  you  knowledge  of  your  wife's  being  there? 

Kit.  Mary,  that  did  my  brother  Well-bred. 
Clem.  How,  Well-bred  first  tell  her  ;  then  tell  you 
after  !     Where  is  Well-bred  ? 

Kit.  Gone  with  my  sister,  sir,  I  know  not  whither. 
35        Cleni.  Why,  this  is  a  mere  trick,  a  device  ;  you  are 
gulled  in  this  most  grossly,  all.     Alas,  poor  wench  !  wert 
thou  beaten  for  this  ? 

Tib.  Yes,  most  pitifully,  and't  please  you. 
Cob.  And  worthily,  I  hope,  if  it  shall  prove  so. 
40        Clem.  I,  that's  like,  and  a  piece  of  a  sentence. — 

[Enter  a  Servant.] 

How  now,  sir,  what's  the  matter? 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentleman  i'  the  court  without, 
desires  to  speak  with  your  worship. 

Clem.  A  gentleman  !  what's  he  ? 
45        Serv.  A  soldier,  sir,  he  says. 

Clem.  A  soldier  !  take  down  my  armor,  my  sword, 
quickly.  A  soldier  speak  with  me !  Why,  when, 
knaves  ?  Come  on,  come  on.  [He  arms  himsel/7[  Hold 
my  cap  there,  so  ;  give  me  my  gorget,  my  sword  :  stand 

5o  by,  I   will  end  your  matters  anon Let   the   soldier 

enter.  [Exit  Servant.] 

[Enter]  Bobadill,  [followed  by\  Matthew. 
Now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? 
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SCENE   II.— [The  Same.'] 

Bob.  By  your  worship's  favour 

Clem.  Nay,  keep  out,  sir  ;  I  know  not  your  pretence. 
You  send  me  word,  sir,  you  are  a  soldier  :  why,  sir,  you 
shall  be  answered  here  ;  here  be  them  have  been  amongst 

5  soldiers.     Sir,  your  pleasure. 

Bob.  Faith,  sir,  so  it  is,  this  gentleman  and  myself 
have  been  most  uncivilly  wronged  and  beaten  by  one 
Down-right,  a  coarse  fellow,  about  the  town  here ;  and 
for  mine  own  part,   I  protest,  being  a  man  in  no  sort 

10  given  to  this  filthy  humour  of  quarrelling,  he  hath  as- 
saulted me  in  the  way  of  my  peace,  despoiled  me  of  mine 
honor,  disarmed  me  of  my  weapons,  and  rudely  laid  me 
along  in  the  open  streets,  when  I  not  so  much  as  once 
offered  to  resist  him. 

15  Clem.  O,  God's  precious  !  is  this  the  soldier  ?  Here, 
take  my  armour  off  quickly,  'twill  make  him  swoon,  I 
fear  ;  he  is  not  fit  to  look  on't,  that  will  put  up  a  blow. 

Mat.  An't  please  your  worship,  he  was  bound  to  the 
peace. 

20  Clem.  Why,  and  he  were,  sir,  his  hands  were  not 
bound,  were  they  ? 

[Re-enter  Servant.] 

Serv.  There's  one  of  the  varlets  of  the  city,  sir,  has 
brought  two  gentlemen  here  ;  one,  upon  your  worship's 
warrant, 
25        Clem.  My  warrant  ! 

Serv.  Yes,  sir  ;  the  officer  says,  procured  by  these 
two. 

Clem.  Bid  him  come  in.  [Exit  Servant.]  Set  by 
this  picture. 
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{Enter  Down-right,  Stephen,  and  Brain-worm, 
disguised  as  before.'] 

30  What,  Master  Down-right !  are  you  brought  at  Mr  Fresh- 
water's  suit  here  ? 


SCENE   III.— [The  Same.] 

Down.  V  faith,  sir:  and  here's  another  brought  at 
my  suit. 

Clem.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Step.  A  gentleman,  sir.     O,  uncle  ! 
5        Clem.  Uncle  !  who,  Master  Kno'well  ? 

Know.  I,  sir  :  this  is  a  wise  kinsman  of  mine. 

Step.  God's  my  witness,  uncle,  I  am  wronged  here 
monstrously  ;  he  charges  me  with  stealing  of  his  cloak, 
and  would  I  might  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  find  it  in  the 
10  street  by  chance. 

Down.  O,  did  you  find  it  now?    You  said  you  bought 
it  erewhile. 

Step.  And  you  said,  I  stole  it :  nay,  now  my  uncle  is 
here,  I'll  do  well  enough  with  you. 
is        Clem.  Well,  let  this  breathe  a  while.     You  that  have 
cause   to   complain   there,   stand  forth:    Had  you  my 
warrant  for  this  gentleman's  apprehension  ? 

Bob.  I,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Clem.  Nay,  do  not  speak  in  passion  so  :  where  had 
20  you  it  ? 

Bob.  Of  your  clerk,  sir. 

Clem.  That's  well !  an'  my  clerk  can  make  warrants, 
and  my  hand  not  at  'hem  !     Where  is  the  warrant — 
officer,  have  you  it  ? 
25        Brai.  No,  sir,  your  worship's  man,  Master  Formal, 
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bid  me  do  it  for  these  gentlemen,  and  he  would  be  mv 
discharge. 

Clem.  Why,    Master    Down-right,    are    you    such    a 
novice,  to  be  served  and  never  see  the  warrant  ? 
30        Down.  Sir,  he  did  not  serve  it  on  me. 

Clem.  No  !  how  then  ? 

Down.  Mary,  sir,  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he  must 
serve  it,  and  he  would  use  me  kindly,  and  so 

Clem.  O,  God's  pity,  was  it  so,  sir  ?     He  must  serve 

35  it  !     Give  me  my  long  sword  there,  and  help  me  off ;  so. 

Come  on,  sir  varlet,  I  must  cut  off  your  legs,  sirrha ; 

[Brain-worm   kneels].      Nay,   stand  up,    He   use   you 

kindly ;  I  must  cut  off  your  legs,  I  say. 

\Hc  flourishes  over  him  with  his  long  sword. 

Brat.  O,  good  sir,  I  beseech  you  ;  nay,  good  Master 
40  Justice  ! 

Clem.  I  must  do  it,  there  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  cut 
off  your  legs,  sirrha,  I  must  cut  off  your  ears,  you  rascal, 
I  must  do  it ;  I  must  cut  off  your  nose,  I  must  cut  off 
your  head. 
45        Bred.  O,  good  your  worship  ! 

Clem.  Well,  rise  ;  how  dost  thou  do  now  ?  dost  thou 
feel  thyself  well  ?  hast  thou  no  harm  ? 

Brai.  No,  I  thank  your  good  worship,  sir. 

Clem.  Why,  so  !  I  said  I  must  cut  off  thy  legs,  and 
50  I  must  cut  off  thy  arms,  and  I  must  cut  off  thy  head;  but 
I  did  not  do  it :  so  you  said  you  must  serve  this  gentle- 
man with  my  warrant,  but  you  did  not  serve  him.  You 
knave,  you  slave,  you  rogue,  do  you  say  you  must,  sirrha ! 
away  with  him  to  the  jail ;  He  teach  you  a  trick,  for  your 
55  mitst,  sir. 

Brai.  Good  sir,  I  beseech  you,  be  good  to  me. 

Clem.  Tell  him  he  shall  to  the  jail ;  away  with  him, 
I  say. 

Brai.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  commit  me,  it  shall  be  for 
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60  committing  more  then  this  :  I  will  not  lose  by  my  travail 
any  grain  of  my  fame  certain. 

{Throws  off  his  Serjeant's  gown."] 
Ciem.  How  is  this  ? 
Know.  My  man  Brain- worm  ! 

Step.  O,  yes,  uncle  ;  Brain-worm  has  been  with  my 
65  cousin  Edward  and  I  all  this  day. 

Cle7?i.  I  told  you  all  there  was  some  device. 
Brat.  Nay,  excellent  justice,  since  I  have  laid  myself 
th\is  open  to  you,  now  stand  strong  for  me ;  both  with 
your  sword  and  your  balance. 
70  Clem.  Body  o'  me,  a  merry  knave  !  give  me  a  bowl 
of  sack  :  if  he  belong  to  you,  Master  Kno'well,  I  bespeak 
your  patience. 

Brai.  That  is  it  I  have  most  need  of :  Sir,  if  you'll 
pardon  me  only,  He  glory  in  all  the  rest  of  my  exploits. 
75  Know.  Sir,  you  know  I  love  not  to  have  my  favours 
come  hard  from  me. — You  have  your  pardon,  though  I 
suspect  you  shrewdly  for  being  of  counsel  with  my  son 
against  me. 

Brai.  Yes,  faith,  I  have,  sir,  though  you  retained  me 

80  doubly  this  morning  for  yourself :  first,  as  Brain-worm  ; 

after,  as   Fitz-Sword.      I   was    your    reformed  soldier, 

sir.     'Twas  I  sent  you  to  Cob's  upon  the  errand  without 

end. 

Know.  Is  it  possible  !  or  that  thou  should'st  disguise 
85  thy  language  so  as  I  should  not  know  thee  ? 

Brai.  O,  sir,  this  has  been  the  day  of  my  metamor- 
phosis. It  is  not  that  shape  alone  that  I  have  run 
through  to-day.  I  brought  this  gentleman,  Master  Kitely, 
a  message  too,  in  the  form  of  Master  Justice's  man  here, 
90  to  draw  him  out  o'  the  way,  as  well  as  your  worship,  while 
Master  Well-bred  might  make  a  conveyance  of  Mistress 
Bridget  to  my  young  master. 

Kit.  How  !  my  sister  stolen  away  ? 
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Know.  My  son  is  not  married,  I  hope. 
95  Brat.  Faith,  sir,  they  are  both  as  sure  as  love,  a 
priest,  and  three  thousand  pound,  which  is  her  portion, 
can  make  'hem  ;  and  by  this  time  are  ready  to  bespeak 
their  wedding  supper  at  the  Windmill,  except  some  friend 
here  prevent  them,  and  invite  'hem  home. 

ioo  Clem.  Mary,  that  will  I ;  I  thank  thee  for  putting  me 
in  mind  on't.  Sirrah,  go  you  and  fetch  'hem  hither  upon 
my  warrant.  [Exit  Servant.]  Neither's  friends  have 
cause  to  be  sorry,  if  I  know  the  young  couple  aright. 
Here,  I  drink  to  thee  for  thy  good  news.     But,  I  pray 

105  thee,  what  hast  thou  done  with  my  man,  Formal  ? 

Bred.  Faith,  sir,  after  some  ceremony  past,  as  making 
him  drunk,  first  with  story,  and  then  with  wine  (but  all 
in  kindness),  and  stripping  him  to  his  shirt,  I  left  him  in 
that  cool  vein  ;  departed,  sold  your  worship's  warrant  to 

no  these  two,  pawned  his  livery  for  that  varlet's  gown,  to 
serve  it  in  ;  and  thus  have  brought  myself  by  my  activity 
to  your  worship's  consideration. 

Clem.  And  I  will  consider  thee  in  another  cup  of 
sack.     Here's  to  thee,  which  having  drunk  off,  this  is  my 

115  sentence  :  Pledge  me.  Thou  hast  done,  or  assisted  to 
nothing,  in  my  judgement,  but  deserves  to  be  pardoned 
for  the  wit  o'  the  offence.  If  thy  master,  or  any  man 
here,  be  angry  with  thee,  I  shall  suspect  his  ingine,  while 
I  know  him,  fort.— How  now,  what  noise  is  that? 

[Enter  Servant] 

120        Serv.  Sir,  it  is  Roger  is  come  home. 
Clem.  Bring  him  in,  bring  him  in. 

[Enter  FORMAL,  in  a  suit  of  armour] 

What !  drunk  in  arms,  against  me  ?  ycur  reason,  your 
reason  for  this  ? 
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SCENE   lV.—[T/ieSame.] 

Form.  I  beseech  your  worship  to  pardon  me  ;  I  hap- 
pened into  ill  company  by  chance  that  cast  me  into  a 
sleep,  and  stript  me  of  all  my  clothes. 

Clem.  Well,  tell  him  I  am  Justice  Clement,  and  do 
s  pardon  him  :  but  what  is  this  to  your  armour  ?  what  may 
that  signify  ? 

Form.  And't  please  you,  sir,  it  hung  up  i'  the  room 
where  I  was  stript ;  and  I  borrowed  it  of  one  o'  the 
drawers  to  come  home  in,  because  I  was  loth  to  do 
10  penance  through  the  street  i'  my  shirt. 

Clem.  Well,  stand  by  a  while. 

{Enter  E.  Kno'well,  Well-bred,  and  Bridget.] 

Who  be  these  ?  O,  the  young  company ;  welcome,  wel- 
come !  Gi'  you  joy.  Nay,  Mistress  Bridget,  blush  not  ; 
you  are  not  so  fresh  a  bride,  but  the  news  of  it  is  come 
is  hither  afore  you.  Master  bridegroom,  I  ha'  made  your 
peace,  give  me  your  hand  :  so  will  I  for  all  the  rest  ere 
you  forsake  my  roof. 


SCENE  V.— [The  Same.] 

E.  Know.  We  are  the  more  bound  to  your  humanity, 
sir. 

Clem.  Only  these  two  have  so  little  of  man  in  'hem, 
they  are  no  part  of  my  care. 
5        Wei.  Yes,  sir,  let  me  pray  you  for  this  gentleman,  he 
belongs  to  my  sister,  the  bride. 

Clem.  In  what  place,  sir  ? 
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Wei.  Of  her  delight,  sir,  below  the  stairs,  and  in 
public  :  her  poet,  sir. 
to        Clem.  A  poet !  I  will  challenge  him  myself  presently 
at  extempore. 

Wei.  He  is  not  for  extempore,  sir  :  he  is  all  for  the 
pocket  muse  :  please  you  command  a  sight  of  it. 
Clem.  Yes,  yes,  search  him  for  a  taste  of  his  vein. 

{They  search  Matthew's  pockets.] 
15        Wei.  You  must  not  deny  the  queen's  Justice,  sir, 
under  a  writ  o'  rebellion. 

Cletn.  What !  all  this  verse  ?  body  o'  me,  he  carries  a 
whole  realm,  a  commonwealth  of  paper  in  's  hose  <  let  's 
see  some  of  his  subjects.  [Reads.'] 

20      '  Unto  the  boundless  ocean  of 'thy  face ', 

Runs  this  poor  river,  charged  with  streams  of  eyes? 
How  !  this  is  stolen. 

E.  Know.  A  parody !  a  parody  !  with  a  kind  of  mira- 
culous gift,  to  make  it  absurder  then  it  was. 
25  Clem.  Is  all  the  rest  of  this  batch  ?  Bring  me  a 
torch  ;  lay  it  together,  and  give  fire.  Cleanse  the  air. 
[Sets  the  papers  on  fire.']  Here  was  enough  to  have  in- 
fected the  whole  city,  if  it  had  not  been  taken  in  time. 
See,  see,  how  our  poet's  glory  shines  !  brighter  and 
30  brighter  ?  still  it  increases  !  O,  now  it  is  at  the  highest ; 
and  now  it  declines  as  fast.  You  may  see,  sic  transit 
gloria  mundi  / 

Know.  There's  an  emblem  for  you,  son,  and  your 
studies. 
35  Clem.  Nay,  no  speech  or  act  of  mine  be  drawn  against 
such  as  profess  it  worthily.  They  are  not  born  every 
year,  as  an  alderman.  There  goes  more  to  the  making 
of  a  good  poet,  then  a  sheriff.  Mr  Kitely,  you  look  upon 
me  1 — though  I  live  V  the  city  here,  amongst  you,  I  will 
40  do  more  reverence  to  him,  when  I  meet  him,  then  I  will 
to  the  mayor  out  of  his  year.     But  these  paper-pedlars, 
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these  ink-dabblers  !  they  cannot  expect  reprehension  or 
reproach  ;  they  have  it  with  the  fact. 

E.  Know.  Sir,  you  have  saved  me  the  labour  of  a 

45  defence. 

Clem.  It  shall  be  discourse  for  supper  between  your 
father  and  me,  if  he  dare  undertake  me.  But  to  dispatch 
away  these,  you  sign  o'  the  soldier,  and  picture  o'  the 
poet,  (but  both  so  false,  I  will  not  ha'  you  hanged  out  at 

50  my  door  till  midnight.)  while  we  are  at  supper,  you  two 
shall  penitently  fast  it  out  in  my  court  without ;  and,  if 
you  will,  you  may  pray  there  that  we  may  be  so  merry 
within  as  to  forgive  or  forget  you  when  we  come  out. 
Here's  a  third,  because  we  tender  your  safety,  shall  watch 

55  you,  he  is  provided  for  the  purpose.  Look  to  your 
charge,  sir. 

Step.  And  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Clem.  O  !  I  had  lost  a  sheep  an  he  had  not  bleated  : 
why,  sir,  you  shall  give  Mr  Down-right  his  cloak  ;  and  I 

60  will  intreat  him  to  take  it.     A  trencher  and  a  napkin  you 
shall  have  i'  the  buttery,  and    keep   Cob  and  his  wife 
company  here  ;  whom  I  will  intreat  first  to  be  reconciled  ; 
and  you  to  endeavour  with  your  wit  to  keep  'hem  so 
Step.  He  do  my  best. 

65  Cob.  Why,  now  I  see  thou  art  honest,  Tib,  I  receive 
thee  as  my  dear  and  mortal  wife  again. 

Tib.  And  I  you,  as  my  loving  and  obedient  husband. 

Cle?n.  Good  compliment  !  It  will  be  their  bridal  night 

too.     They  are  married  anew.     Come,  I  conjure  the  rest 

7c  to  put   off  all   discontent.      You,  Mr   Down-right,  your 
anger;  you,  Master  Kno'well,  your  cares  ;  Master  Kitely 
and  his  wife,  their  jealousy. 
For,  I  must  tell  you  both,  while  that  is  fed, 
Horns  i'  the  mind  are  worse  then  o'  the  head. 

75  Kit.  Sir,  thus  they  go  from  me ;  kiss  me,  sweet- 
heart : — 
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'  See  what  a  drove  of  horns  fly  in  the  air, 

Wing'd  with  my  cleansed  and  my  credulous  breath  ! 

Watch  'hem,  suspicious  eyes,  watch  where  they  fall. 

8o  See,  see  !  on  heads,  that  think  th'  have  none  at  all  ! 
O,  what  a  plenteous  world  of  this  will  come  ! 
When  air  rains  horns,  all  may  be  sure  of  some.' 
I  ha'  learned  so  much  verse  out  of  a  jealous  man's  part 
in  a  play. 

85  Clem.  'Tis  well,  'tis  well  !  This  night  we'll  dedicate 
to  friendship,  love,  and  laughter.  Master  bridegroom, 
take  your  bride  and  lead  ;  every  one  a  fellow.  Here  is 
my  mistress,  Brain-worm  !  to  whom  all  my  addresses  of 
courtship  shall  have  their  reference  :  whose  adventures 

90  this  day,  when  our  grandchildren  shall  hear  to  be  made 
a  fable,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  find  both  spectators  and 
applause.  \Exeunt^\ 
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[F.  stands  for  the  first  folio  edition  ofjonsoris  works  in 
the  following  notes.] 

TITLE. 

Humour,  For  illustrations  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  see 
p.  xxx. 

A.  Comoedie.  This  spelling  evinces  Jonson's  classical  feeling, 
and  his  wish  to  keep  the  English  word  as  like  the  Latin  Cotncedia 
as  possible. 

The  yeere  1508.     For  remarks  on  this  date,  see  p.  xxxiv. 

Lord  Chamberlaine  his  servants.  The  Chamberlain 
at  this  time  was  John  Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon.  Although  Jonson 
uses  the  pronoun  his  for  the  possessive  case  here  and  in  other 
places,  as  for  instance  in  the  title  of  Sejanus  his  fall,  he  justly  calls 
it  a  'monstrous  syntax  '  in  his  grammar  : — '  Nouns  ending  in  z,  s, 
sh,  g  and  ch  in  the  declining  take  to  the  genitive  singular  i  and  the 
plural  e ;  as 

Sing.         (Princ?  Plur.     (Princes 

*  (pnncis  (princes. 

So  rose,  bush,  age,  breech,'&c,  which  distinctions  not  observed 
brought  in  first  the  monstrous  syntax  of  the  pronoun  his  joining 
with  a  noun  betokening  a  possessor  ;  as  the  prince  his  house,  for  the 
princi's  house.' — Ben  Jonson  s English  Grammar,  chap.  xiii.  The 
late  Serjeant  Manning  wrote  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  Philological 
Transactions  (1864)  to  prove  that  the  genitive  in  s,  when  used  in 
a  possessive  sense,  was  superseded  by  the  pronoun  his  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  ;  but  Mr.  Furnivall  showed  in  the  same  publica- 
tion (1865)  that  Mr.  Manning  had  grounded  his  argument  upon  a 
wholly  exceptional  MS.  Alexander  Hume,  in  his  Orthographie  of 
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the  Britan  Tongue  (1617),  points  out  the  absurdity  of  the  received 
opinion  that  the  s  was  a  segment  of  his.  (See  Trench's  English 
Past  and  Present,  1868,  p.  218.) 

Hand  tamen,  &c.  The  motto  is  taken  from  the  Seventh 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  and  Gifford  translates  it — 

'  Yet  envy  not  the  man  who  earns  hard  bread 
By  Tragedy.' 
This  motto,  with  another  from  the  same  Seventh  Satire,  is  printed 
on  the  title-page  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1601  (see  p.  xxxvi.) 

William  &tansl»y.  Stansby,  the  printer  of  the  first  collected 
edition  of  Jonson's  Works,  appears,  from  the  frequent  entries  of  his 
books  in  the  Stationers'  Registers,  to  have  been  in  a  good  way  of 
business.  His  first  entry  was  on  April  28,  1597,  and  on  Jan.  20, 
1614-15,  '  Certayne  Masques  at  the  Court  never  yet  printed,  written 
by  Ben  Johnson,'  were  entered  to  him. 

Page  2. 

The  principal  coniwdians.  This  list  is  valuable  as 
containing  an  early  record  of  the  members  of  the  Chamberlain's 
Company,  but  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  containing  the  name  of 
Shakspere.  Here  are  ten  names  only,  but  the  last  two  (C.  Beeston 
and  J.  Duke)  do  not  occur  among  the  twenty-six  names  of  members 
of  the  company  in  the  first  folio  of  Shakspere's  Plays  (1623).  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  character  of  Kno'well  was 
taken  by  Shakspere,  and  Mr.  Collier,  who  has  drawn  up  a  con- 
jectural cast,  is  of  this  opinion.  The  following  is  Mr.  Collier's  list, 
which  is  valuable  as  being  formed  upon  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  actors  : — 


Kno'well 
Kitely 

Brayne-Worm 
Downe -right 
Capt.  Bobadill 
Just.  Clement 
Mr.  Stephen 
Mr.  Matthew 
Dame  Kitely 
Tib 


Will.  Shakespeare 
Ric.  Burbage 
Aug.  Philips 
Joh.  Heminge 
Hen.  Condell 
Tho.  Pope 
Will.  Kempe 
Will.  S!ye 
Chr.  Beeston 
Joh.  Duke1 


1  J.    P.    Collier's  Memoirs  0/  the  Pibuipal  Actors  in  the  Plays  of 
Shakespeare,  8vo.  1846,  p.  133  (note). 
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In  this  scheme  young  Kno'well,  Well-bred,  and  Cob,  among  the 
chief  characters,  are  unrepresented. 

A  ug-uatine  Phillip*  was  a  comic  actor,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Jig  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers  in  1595  as  '  Phillips's  Jig  of  the  Slippers.'  He  died 
in  May  1605,  apparently  at  Mortlake,  to  which  place  he  had 
retired. 

Henry  Con  dell,  who  shares  with  Heminge  the  honour  of 
being  joint  editor  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Shakspere's  Plays, 
died  in  the  year  1627,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury, 
on  December  29.  He  is  supposed  to  have  chiefly  performed  comic 
characters. 

William  Sly,  Slye,  Slie,  or  Slee,  appears  to  have  been  an 
actor  under  Henslowe  in  1594,  but  he  probably  shortly  after  that 
time  joined  the  Chamberlain's  Company,  and  on  August  16,  1608, 
he  was  buried  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  He  acted  Osrick  in 
Hamlet. 

William  Kemp,  the  original  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  and  Peter  in  Romeo  and.  Juliet,  succeeded  Tarlton  as  the 
popular  favourite  in  clowns'  parts,  and  his  name  is  associated  with 
several  Jigs,  the  names  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers. 

Richard  Barbate,  'England's  Roscius,'  the  actor  of  the 
great  parts  in  Shakspere's  Plays,  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
notice  here.     He  died  on  March  13,  1618-19. 

John  Heming-e  held  for  many  years  a  distinguished  posi- 
tion in  the  company  of  players  known  in  Elizabeth's  reign  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  in  James's  as  the  King's.  He  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  on  October 
12,  1630. 

Thomas  Pope  was  an  actor  of  rustics  and  comic  characters 
generally.     He  died  in  1604. 

Christopher  Beewton  belonged  to  the  Chamberlain's  or 
King's  Company  only  for  a  time,  and  his  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  of  actors  in  the  first  folio  of  Shakspere.  He  was  probably  a 
young  man  in  1598,  for  Augustine  Phillips  describes  him  in  his  wiU 
in  1605  as  his  'servant.'  Beeston  was  the  head  of  the  company 
occupying  the  Phoenix  or  Cockpit  theatre  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  Wars. 

John  Duke  also  belonged  to  the  Chamberlain's  Company  for 
I  2 
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a  short  time  only,  and  he  had  joined  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  before 
September  20,  1600. 

These  particulars  relating  to  the  original  actors  are  obtained 
from  Mr.  Payne  Collier's  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Actors  in  the 
Plays  of  Shakespeare,  8vo.  London,  1846. 

Master  of  the  Itevells.  This  was  Edmund  Tylney,  who 
held  the  office  from  1579  to  1610. 

After  the  Restoration  the  play  was  revived  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
Company  in  Dorset  Gardens  about  the  year  1675.  An  epilogue  was 
written  on  the  occasion  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  but  we  have  no 
record  of  the  actors  who  took  part  in  it.  When  Garrick  brought  it 
out  at  Drury  Lane,  in  175 1,  he  omitted  several  scenes  and  speeches 
and  added  some  of  his  own.  The  manager  himself  took  the 
character  of  Kitely  and  assigned  that  of  Bobadill  to  Woodward,  who 
made  it  his  masterpiece.  Winstone  gave  an  excellent  picture  of 
the  abrupt  plain  dealing  and  unfashionable  simplicity  of  Down-right, 
and  Shuter  thoroughly  entered  into  the  follies  of  Master  Stephen. 
Davies  [Dramatic  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  66)  says  that  such  a 
group  of  original  actors  as  appeared  in  this  revival  had  seldom  been 
brought  together  before.  Garrick  produced  a  prologue  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  audience  to  show  favour  to  the  work  of  itnmortal 
Ben,  '  the  rough  old  bard  '  : — 

1  Sure  to  those  scenes  some  honour  should  be  paid  ; 
Which  Cambden  patronized  and  Shakespear  played  ; 
Nature  was  nature  then,  and  still  survives, 
The  garb  may  alter,  but  the  substance  lives.' 

In  1800  Cooke  appeared  as  Kitely,  which  after  Iago  has  been 
considered  as  his  best  character.  Fawcett  was  his  Bobadill  and 
Munden  his  Brain-worm.  Edmund  Kean  acted  Kitely  in  1816,  aad 
Charles  Young  did  the  same  in  1825.  In  the  latter  year  Keeley 
appeared  as  Master  Matthew,  a  character  which  the  elder  Charles 
Mathews  sustained  during  his  early  career  in  the  provinces. 

The  first  play  performed  by  Charles  Dickens  and  his  company 
of  amateur  actors  was  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  which  was 
chosen  on  account  of  the  singleness  and  individuality  of  the 
humours  there  portrayed.  It  was  presented  at  Miss  Kelly's  Theatre 
in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  on  September  21,  1845,  and  was  repeated  at 
St.  James's  Theatre  in  November  of  the  same  year,  on  account  of 
the  enthusiastic  reception  it  obtained.    The  cast  was  strong  in  the 
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names  of  noted  men,  and  the  list  is  given  here  as  an  interesting 
relic  : — 


Kno'well 
Edward  Kno'well 
Brain-worm   . 
Master  Stephen 
Down-right   . 
Well-bred     . 
Justice  Clement    . 
Formal 
Kitely 

Dame  Kitely 
Master  Matthew  . 
Thomas  Cash 
Oliver  Cob   . 
Bobadill 


H.  Mayhew 
Frederick  Dickens 
Mark  Lemon 
Douglas  Jerrold 
Dudley  Costello 
George  Cattermole 
Mark  Stone 

Mr.  Evans 

John  Forster 

Miss  Fortescue 

John  Leech 

Augustus  Dickens 

P.  Leigh 

Charles  Dickens 


Maclise  was  to  have  taken  a  part,  and  Stanfield  rehearsed 
Down-right  twice,  after  which  he  fell  away.  Dickens  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  play  with  all  his  accustomed  ardour.  He  lived, 
talked,  wrote  and  swore  in  character  for  a  time.  Forster  says  that 
he  presented  in  Bobadill,  '  after  a  richly  coloured  picture  of  bombas- 
tical  extravagance  and  comic  exaltation  in  the  earlier  scenes,  a 
contrast  in  the  later  of  tragical  humility  and  abasement  that  had  a 
wonderful  effect.'  In  1847  the  company  went  'strolling'  in  the 
provinces,  and  performed  this  play  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
At  the  latter  place  it  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Lord  Lytton  wrote  a  prologue,  in  which  he  affirmed  that 

'  Song  links  her  children  with  a  golden  thread, 
To  help  the  living  bard  strides  forth  the  dead.' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  this  prologue  : — 

'  Hark  the  frank  music  of  the  elder  age — 
Ben  Jonson's  giant  tread  sounds  ringing  up  the  stage ! 
Hail !  the  large  shapes  our  fathers  loved  !  again 
Well-bred's  light  ease,  and  Kitely's  jealous  pain. 
Cob  shall  have  sense,  and  Stephen  be  polite, 
Brain-worm  shall  preach,  and  Bobadill  shall  fight. 
Each,  here,  a  merit  not  his  own  shall  find, 
And  Every  Man  the  Humour  to  be  kind.' 
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DEDICATION  TO  CAMDEN. 

William  Camden,  'the  nourice  of  antiquity,'  was  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  School  in  1575,  and  in  1593  attained 
the  office  of  head-master.  This  dedication  contains  a  manly  ex- 
pression of  that  sincere  respect  for  his  old  schoolmaster  which 
]onson  cherished  through  life.  In  Epigram  xiv.  Camden  is  again 
addressed  by  the  poet  as  he       , 

'  to  whom  I  owe 
All  that  I  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know.' 

Gifford  printed  the  title  '  Clarencieux '  after  Camden's  name, 
which  does  not  occur  in  the  original  edition,  and  added  a  note  to 
the  effect  that  Camden  was  made  King-at-Arms  in  1597,  about 
which  time  the  dedication  was  probably  written.  I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  ground  for  this  supposition,  because  Jonson  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  dedicating  the  play  to  his  friend  until  it  was 
printed,  and  the  expression  '  I  am  none  of  those  that  can  suffer  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  my  youth  to  perish  with  my  age '  would  be 
much  more  appropriate  if  written  in  1616  than  in  1597,  when  the 
writer  was  quite  a  young  man.  The  spelling  of  the  name  Cambden 
was  a  common  one  at  this  time.  Jonson  strikes  in  the  dedication 
the  note  in  honour  of  true  poetry  which  is  sounded  throughout  the 
play.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
omitted  young  K no' well's  noble  defence  of  poetry,  which  occurs  at 
the  end  of  the  quarto  play  (see  note,  Act  v.  sc.  4,  1.  44). 

HEust  not  leave  =  must  not  omit.  '  I  cannot  leave  to  love' 
(2  Gent,  of  Verona  Act  ii.  sc.  6). 

Repent  yoa  =  make  you  repent. 

Ben  Jonson.  Jonson  himself  invariably  so  spelt  his  name, 
but  others  usually  wrote  it  as  Johnson. 

THE   PERSONS  OF  THE   PLAY. 

The  name  Kndwell  is  always  thus  spelled  by  Jonson,  to  show 
that  a  w  has  been  omitted.     The  full  form  would  be  Know-well. 

Gull.  This  term  had  lately  become  popular,  and  seems  to 
have  been  worn  to  death.  Sir  John  Davies's  epigram  '  Of  a  Gull' 
has  been  so  often  quoted  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  here  in 
its  entirety,  but  the  last  half  is  particularly  illustrative  of  Jonson's 
two  characters  y-— 
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'A  Gull  is  he  which,  while  he  proudly  weares 
A  silver-hilted  rapier  by  his  side  ; 
Indures  the  lyes  and  knocks  about  the  eares, 
Whilst  in  his  sheath  his  sleeping  sword  doth  bide ; 
A  Gull  is  he  which  weares  good  handsome  cloaths, 
And  stands,  in  Presence,  stroaking  up  his  haire, 
And  fills  up  his  imperfect  speech  with  oaths, 
But  speaks  not  one  wise  word  throughout  the  yeare  ; 
But  to  define  a  Gull  in  termes  precise, — 
A  Gull  is  he  which  seemes,  and  is  not  wise.' 

Davies  was  so  fond  of  the  word  that  he  wrote  certain  sonnets 
called  Gu Hinge  Sonnets.  In  E.  Guilpin's  Skiale:heia  (1598)  is  an 
epigram  on  a  Gull  which  ends  as  follows  : — 

'  He  is  a  gull,  that  for  commoditie, 
Pays  tenne  times  ten,  and  sells  the  same  for  three  ; 
He  is  a  gull,  who  passing  finicall, 
Peiseth  each  word  to  be  rhetoricall  : 
And  to  conclude,  who  selfe  conceitedly, 
Thinks  al  men  guls  :  ther's  none  more  gull  then  he.' 

The  use  of  the  term  '  country  gull '  for  Master  Stephen,  who 
lived  so  short  a  distance  from  the  city  as  Hoxton,  is  curious. 

Justice  Clement.  This  '  merry  magistrate  '  was  probably  a 
fancy  character,  and  not  a  representative  of  the  London  magistrates 
of  the  time,  for  he  is  very  little  changed  from  Dr.  Clement  in  the 
original  quarto,  who  is  there  described  as  '  the  Gonfalionero  of  the 
State,  an  excellent  rare  civilian  and  a  great  scholler.'  Justice 
Clement  hears  cases  in  his  own  house  in  Coleman  street,  and  not 
at  the  Guildhall.  When  Sir  Thomas  More  lived  in  the  city  of 
London,  he  used  to  attend  the  sessions  at  Newgate  as  one  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace. 

Water-bearer.  When  the  conduits  formed  the  only  source 
of  water-supply  for  the  city,  the  tankard-bearers  who  fetched  the 
water  from  the  conduits  were  important  members  of  the  body 
politic.  Sir  J.  Harrington,  in  his  treatise  on  Play,  says,  '  I  had  rather 
one  of  my  sonnes  were  a  tankard-bearer  that  wears  sometymes  his 
silke  sleaves  at  the  church  on  Sunday,  than  a  cosener. '  '  The  sweet 
water  is  preserved  in  various  parts  of  the  city  in  large  well-built 
stone  cisterns,  to  be  drawn  off  by  cocks ;  and  the  poor  labourers 
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cany  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  different  houses  and  sell  it,  in  a 
peculiar  kind  of  wooden  vessels,  broad  at  the  bottom,  but  very 
narrow  at  the  top  and  bound  with  iron  hoops.' — 1592:  Frederick 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg  (Rye's  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  1865, 
p.  8). 

Mr.  Rye  has  the  following  note  on  this  passage  : — '  The  inhabi- 
tants had  at  this  time  no  other  means  of  procuring  water  than  by 
fetching  it  from  the  conduits,  or  paying  men  who  made  it  their 
business  to  bring  it  from  thence  in  vessels  called  tankards,  which 
held  about  three  gallons.  One  of  these  tankards  is  represented  in 
Hoefnagel's  curious  view  of  Nonesuch,  dated  1582.  The  water- 
carriers  then  constituted  a  large  class,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a 
rather  unruly  part  of  the  population.  They  were  commonly 
called  "Cobs'"  (p.  189). 

In  Agas's  map  of  London  the  water-carriers  are  represented  as 
drawing  from  the  Thames  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  off  Steelyard. 

Tarlton  the  clown  was  a  water-bearer  at  one  time  of  his  life. 

TiS».  Nickname  of  Isabella.  For  the  prefixed  t,  compare 
Teddy  from  Edward  ;  and  for  the  elision  of  s,  compare  Etty,  Hetty, 
from  Esther,  Hester.  In  one  place  Cob  calls  his  wife  Isbel  (Act  iv. 
sc.  10,  1.  85). 

Captain  Bouadill.  Bobadilla  (which  is  the  form  of  the 
quarto)  is  a  common  Spanish  name.  In  Antonio's  Spanish  Biblio- 
graphy there  are  no  less  than  eight  authors  so  named.  This 
Spanish  name  was  probably  introduced  among  the  Italian  names 
on  account  of  the  Gascon  character  of  the  man  who  bore  it,  and 
was  retained  among  the  English  names  for  the  same  reason. 

A  Paul's  man.  For  notice  of  the  loungers  in  Old  St.  Paul's, 
see  p.  liv. 

JLomlon.  For  general  remarks  on  the  various  London  refer- 
ences in  the  piety,  see  Introduction,  p.  xlix.  These  were  all  intro- 
duced in  the  amended  form  when  the  scene  was  transferred  from 
Italy  to  England. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  characters,  with  the  names  of  the 
quarto  attaehed  to  those  of  the  folio  ; — 

Kno'well Lozenzo  di  Pazzi  senior 

Edward  Kno'well       .         .         .  Lozenzo  jun. 

Brain-worm        ....  Musco 

Down-right        ....  Giuliano 
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Well-bred 

.     Prospero 

Justice  Clement 

.     Dr.  Clement 

Formal 

.     Peto 

Kitely 

.     Thorello 

Master  Stephen 

.     Stephano 

Master  Matthew 

.     Matheo 

Cash 

.     Piso 

Cob 

.     Cob 

Bobadill     . 

.     Bobadilla 

Dame  Kitely     . 

.     Biancha 

Bridget 

.     Hesperida 

Tib 

PROLOG! 

.     Tib 
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The  question  of  the  date  of  this  prologue  is  one  of  very  great 
importance,  as  the  whole  question  of  the  supposed  allusions  to 
Shakspere  rests  upon  it.  Gifford  asserted  that  the  play  in  its  first 
form  was  acted  in  1596, l  and  then  argued  that,  as  the  prologue 
contains  no  allusion  to  a  change  of  scene,  therefore  it  was  written 
for  that  first  form  of  the  play  ;  but  this  argument,  which  is  based 
upon  an  assumption,  is  of  little  value.  As  it  is  stated  in  the  edition 
of  1616  that  the  play  was  acted  in  1598,  the  reader  is  evidently 
intended  to  infer  that  the  prologue  was  given  at  that  date.  It  might 
have  been  written  at  a  later  period  for  some  revival  of  the  play,  but 
this  is  improbable. 

The  arguments  for  the  relative  dates  of  the  dedication  and  of 
the  prologue  rest  on  very  different  foundations.  The  latter  was 
written  for  the  actors  to  speak,  and  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
written  merely  to  be  printed  in  the  folio  of  1616.  The  dedication, 
however,  was  written  for  readers  only,  and  there  was  no  want  for  it 
until  the  play  was  printed  by  the  author  in  1616. 

Steevens  said  tnat  the  whole  of  the  prologue  was  '  a  malicious 
sneer  at  Shakspeare, '  and  yet  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
contains  a  single  sneer.  The  case  of  Jonson's  maligners  rests  upon 
the  following  passages  : — 

LI.  7-9.   '  To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 

Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
To  fourscore  years. ' 
is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Winter's  Tale. 

1  As  to  this  point,  see  Introduction,  p.  xxxiv. 
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L.  10.  '  Foot  and  half-foot  words '  to  the  hyphened  epithets  in 
Richard  III. 

L.  ii.  '  Fight  over  York  and  Lancaster's  long  jars  '  to  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI. 

L.  15.   '  Chorus  wafts  you '  to  the  chorus  in  Henry  V. 

L.  16.  '  Creaking  throne '  to  Cymbeline,  where  Jupiter  descends 
on  an  eagle. 

L.  19.  '  Tempestuous  drum  '  to  the  Tempest,  and  Davies  adds 
to  King  Lear. 

If  all  these  charges  could  be  substantiated,  we  should  be  forced 
to  fix  a  late  date  for  the  prologue,  as  most  of  the  plays  mentioned 
were  written  after  1598.  The  two  passages  on  York  and  Lancaster 
and  the  Chorus  are  those  only  which  require  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. As  to  York  and  Lancaster,  the  plays  upon  the  subject  of  their 
long  jars  were  many,  and  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI  rank  among 
the  doubtful  plays  of  Shakspere.  The  Chorus  does  at  first  sight 
look  like  an  allusion  to  Henry  V,  but  Gifford  asserts  that  there 
was  '  scarcely  a  play  on  the  stage  when  Jonson  first  came  to  it 
which  did  not  avail  itself  of  a  Chorus  to  waft  its  audience  over  sea 
and  land,  and  over  wide  intervals  of  time." 

LI.  7-8.  To  proceed  man.  Colonel  Cunningham  notes 
that  this  word  proceed,  which  is  frequently  employed  by  Jonson  in 
this  sense,  is  now  used  only  at  the  universities. 

L.  10.  Toot  and  half-foot  words.  Jonson  uses  this  same 
expression  in  his  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  where  he 
construes  the  '  sesquipedalia  verba '  of  the  original  into 

'  Their  bombard  phrase  and  foot  and  half-foot  words. ' 

Tt  does  not,  however,  convey  the  meaning  he  intended — 'words  a 
foot  and  a  half  long ' — for  what  he  really  says  is,  '  words  a  foot  long 
and  words  half  a  foot  long.' 

L.  12.  Tyring--honse  =  the  actor's  dressing  room.  Bishop 
Earle  (Alicrocosmography)  describes  the  player  '  as  tragical  on  the 
stage,  but  rampant  in  the  tiring-house,  and  swears  oaths  there 
which  he  never  conned.'  '  This  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring-house' 
{Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  1). 

L.  16.  Creaking-  throne.  In  illustration  of  this  piece  of 
stage  machinery  Gifford  quotes  from  the  Epilogue  to  the  Scholar : — 

'  First  for  the  gallery— in  which  the  throne, 
To  their  amazement,  shall  descend  alone  ; 
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The  rosin  lightning  flash,  the  monster  spire 
Squibs,  and  ev'n  words  far  hotter  than  his  fire.* 

The  boys  to  please.  Mr.  Jerram  draws  attention  to  the 
parabasis  of  the  Clouds,  where  Aristophanes,  in  the  person  of  the 
Chorus,  takrs  credit  for  not  following  the  fashion  of  the  time  by  in- 
troducing into  his  comedies  what  would  set  the  boys  laughing. 

L.  18.  Itoul'rt  bullet.  A  bullet  was  originally  a  cannon 
ball  (Fr.  bwlet).  The  word  is,  however,  used  in  the  modern  sense 
of  a  musket  or  pistol  ball  in  Act.  i.  sc.  5,  1.  165. 

It  was  the  stage  practice  to  make  theatrical  thunder  by  rolling  a 
cannon  ball  along  the  floor,  until  the  critic  Dennis  obtained  a  more 
satisfactory  sound  by  the  shaking  of  thin  sheets  of  copper.  The 
old  plan  is  still  however  occasionally  resorted  to.  *  I  never  heard 
of  any  improvement  in  the  theatrical  artillery  of  the  sky,  if  we 
except  that  sort  of  which  Mr.  Dennis  claimed  the  invention ; 
but  whether  he  mixed  any  particular  ingredients  in  the  bullet, 
or  ordered  that  a  greater  number  of  them  should  be  rolled  in 
a  particular  direction,  or  whether  he  contrived  a  more  capacious 
thunder-bowl,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  for  information  ;  but  so  jealous 
was  he  lest  his  art  of  making  thunder  should  be  imparted  to  others 
without  his  consent,  that  Mr.  Pope  informs  us,  he  cried  out  vehe- 
mently,  at  some  tragedy,  upon   hearing  an  uncommon  burst  of 

thunder,  "  By ,  that's  my  thunder."     Whether  the  same  critic 

invented  the  representation  of  heavy  showers  of  theatrical  rain,  by 
rattling  a  vast  quantity  of  peas  in  rollers,  I  am  equally  ignorant.' — 
Davies,  Drainatic  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii   p.  57. 

L.  24.  And  sport  with  human  follies,  not  with 
crimes.  Whalley  pointed  out  that,  in  drawing  this  distinction, 
Jonson  followed  the  precept  of  Aristotle  {Poetic,  chap,  v.)  that 
comedy  should  deal  with  ridiculous  vice  alone,  the  more  serious 
vices  belonging  to  tragedy. 

L.  25.  'Hem.  Many  of  the  words  in  this  play  are  contracted 
by  Jonson,  and  he?n  is  always  marked  as  if  it  were  a  contraction  of 
them,  although  it  is  in  fact  a  distinct  word.  Hem  is  the  plural  of 
he,  and  'em  is  a  contraction  of  hem,  not  of  them. 
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Scene  I. 

This  scene  is  placed  at  Hogsden  (which  name  is  now  corrupted  to 
Hoxton),  as  we  find  from  Stephen's  speech,  1.  54,  and  from  Well- 
bred's  letter  to  young  Kno'well  (sc.  2,  1.  77). 

L.  1.  A.  g-oodly  day  toward  =  near  at  hand.  The  adjective 
tdward  occurs  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  1.  19.  '  I  believe  here's  work  towards,' 
1600,  Look  about  you  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  vii.  p.  473). 

'  O  proud  death, 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell  ? ' 

Hamlet,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

L.  8.  Well,  sir.  In  the  quarto  the  answer  is  '  Very  good,  sir,' 
which  Gifford  inserted  in  his  text. 

L.  9.  How  happy  yet  should  I  esteem  myself.     It  is 

instructive  to  compare  this  speech  with  its  original  form  in  the 
quarto,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

Lore.  se.     How  happy  would  I  estimate  my  selfe, 
Could  I  (by  any  meane)  retyre  my  sonne, 
From  one  vayne  course  of  study  he  affects  ! 
He  is  a  scholler  (if  a  man  may  trust 
The  lib'rall  voyce  of  double-toung'd  report) 
Of  deare  account,  in  all  our  academies. 
Yet  this  position  must  not  breed  in  me 
A  fast  opinion,  that  he  cannot  erre. 
Myselfe  was  once  a  student,  and  indeede 
Fed  with  the  selfe  same  humor  he  is  now, 
Dreaming  on  nought  but  idle  poetrie  : 

Enter  Stephano. 

But  since,  Experience  hath  awakt  my  spirits, 

And  reason  taught  them,  how  to  comprehend 

The  soveraigne  use  of  study.    What,  cousin  Stephano 

What  newes  with  you,  that  you  are  here  so  earely  ? 

L.  14.  Jonson  was  himself  Master  of  Arts  in  both  the  universities, 
and,  as  he  told  Drummond,  '  by  their  favour,  not  his  studies  '  (see 
Introduction,  p.  ix.) 
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L.  16.  Spring- =  cause  to  spring. 

L.  18,  Myself  was  once  a  student.  This  and  the  four 
following  lines  are  paraphrased  from  a  speech  of  Hieronymo  in  the 
Spanish  Tragedy  (Act  v.),  a  character  which,  according  to  Decker, 
was  once  acted  by  Jonson. 

'  When  I  was  young,  I  gave  my  mind 
And  'plied  myself  to  fruitless  poetry  ; 
Which,  though  it  profit  the  possessor  nought, 
Yet  is  it  passing  pleasing  to  the  world.' 

Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  147. 

L.  27.  Consin.  This  word  is  spelt  in  every  conceivable  way 
in  the  original  within  a  few  pages,  as  cossin,  coussin,  cosen,  couss, 
cousse,  couz,  &c. 

L.  33.  I.  It  was  a  common  practice  to  represent  the  word 
aye  by  a  capital  I ;  and  Juliet  puns  on  '  that  bare  vowel  I '  (Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  2). 

L.  37.   A.fore.    Commonly  used  for  before. 

L.  38.  Book  of  tlte  sciences  of  hawking*  and  hunt- 
ing. Master  Stephen  would  have  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  book  he  sought,  for  the  sportsman's  library  was  a 
pretty  large  one.  At  the  time  this  play  was  written  hawking  was 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  and  Hentzner,  in  his  Itinerary, 
assures  us  that  it  was  the  general  sport  of  the  English  nobility. 
James  I.  gave  the  following  advice  to  Prince  Henry,  in  the  /3ao-iAiKo»> 
Aipov.- — 'I  cannot  omit  here  the  hunting,  namely,  with  running 
houndes,  which  is  the  most  honourable  and  noblest  sort  thereof,  for 
it  is  a  thievish  forme  of  hunting  to  shoote  with  gunnes  and  bowes ; 
and  greyhound  hunting  is  not  so  martial  a  game.  As  for  hawkinge,  I 
condemn  it  not,  but  must  praise  it  more  sparingly,  because  it  neither 
resembleth  the  warres  so  neere  as  hunting  doeth  in  making  a  man 
hardie  and  skilfully  ridden  in  all  grounds,  and  is  more  uncertain 
and  subject  to  mischances  ;  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  is  there 
through  an  extreme  stirrer  up  of  the  passions.' 

Hawking  was  an  expensive  sport,  and  Stephen  deserved  his 
uncle's  severe  reproaches  for  the  improvidence  he  exhibited.  Burton, 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  says  : — '  Hunting  and  Hawking 
are  honest  recreations  and  fit  for  some  gr^at  men,  but  not  for  every 
base  inferior  person,  who,  while  they  maintain  their  faulkoner,  and 
dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth  runs  away  with  their  hounds, 
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and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with  their  hawks.'  At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  a  goshawk  (a  hawk  '  for  a  yeoman ')  and  a 
tercel  or  tassel  (a  hawk  '  for  a  poor  man ')  were  sold  for  one  hundred 
marks  ;  and  Edmund  Best,  a  trainer  and  seller  of  hawks,  who 
published  a  treatise  upon  hawks  and  hawking  in  1619,  infers  that 
he  considered  it  a  favour  to  part  from  the  birds,  whose  training 
required  watchfulness  by  night  and  day.  At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  gun  had  been  improved,  hawking  was  but 
little  practised. 

Gifford  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Jonson  meant  here  to 
condemn  hawking  generally,  and  he  expresses  h's  own  detestation 
of  the  pursuit  ;  but  Jonson  only  condemned  the  use  of  the  sport  by 
persons  who  could  not  afford  it,  and  in  his  Epigram  lxxxv. ,  addressed 
to  Sir  Henry  Goodyere,  he  shows  his  appreciation  of  it : — 

'  Goodyere,  I'm  glad,  and  grateful  to  report, 
Myself  a  witness  of  thy  few  days  sport ; 
Where  I  both  learn'd,  why  wise  men  hawking  follow, 
And  why  that  bird  was  sacred  to  Apollo  ; 
She  doth  instruct  me  by  her  gallant  flight, 
That  they  to  knowledge  so  should  tower  upright, 
And  never  stoop,  but  to  strike  ignorance  ; 
Which  if  they  miss,  yet  they  should  re-advance 
To  former  height,  and  there  in  circle  tarry, 
Till  they  be  sure  to  make  the  fool  their  quarry. 
Now  in  whose  pleasures  I  have  this  discerned, 
What  would  his  serious  actions  ma  have  learned  ? ' 

L.  42.  ]»*©,  wwm.  The  same  expression  is  used  by  Jonson  in 
A  Taleofa  Tub,  Act  i.  sc.  2.  It  is  a  corruption  of  wis.  A. -S.  gewis, 
'  certainly,'  as  at  Act  iv.  sc.  2,  1.  107,  where  there  is  the  double  cor- 
ruption /  wuss — 1.  I-ivis,  mistakenly  supposed  to  be  pronoun  and 
verb  ;  2.  zcis,  corrupted  into  tvuss. 

L.  47.  An'  =  if.  The  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat  has  given  me  the 
following  valuable  note  on  this  word  : — '  The  explanation  of  an  in 
the  sense  of  if  is  as  follows :  There  is  no  etymological  difference, 
ultimately,  between  this  word  and  the  common  conjunction  and. 
But  it  does  not  appear  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  only  hos  and  as  a 
copulative  conjunction.  The  Icelandic,  however,  has  an  equivalent 
form,  enda,  used  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  ordinary  copula- 
tive conjunction  in  Icelandic  is  ok,  cognate  with  Eng.  eke ;  whilst 
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the  Icelandic  enda,  etymologically  cognate  with  and  as  regards 
form,  is  used  in  the  sense  of  moreover,  and  still  more  commonly 
with  the  sense  of  if.  The  result  is  that  the  use  of  and  with  the 
sense  of  if  is  a  purely  Scandinavian  use,  and  first  appears  in  poems 
like  Havelok  the  Dane,  which  are  marked  with  Scandinavian  pecu- 
liarities. Thus  we  find,  "And  thou  wile  mi  conseyl  tro"  (i.e. 
"if  thou  wilt  trust  my  advice"),  Havelok,  2862.  Whoever  con- 
sults the  "Worterbuch"  to  Matzner's  Altenglische  Sprachprobcn 
will  find  that  and  and  an  were  used  indifferently,  both  senses  (ind 
and  if)  being  found  with  both  spellings.  But  in  Tudor-English 
the  words  were  frequently  distinguished  by  restricting  and  to  the 
use  as  a  copulative  conjunction,  whilst  an  commonly  means  if, 
though  there  are  a  few  examples  to  the  contrary.  For  further  in- 
formation consult  the  Icel.  Diet.,  s.v.  enda.  The  phrase  an  if  or 
and  if  is  a  reduplication,  literally  if-if.  Home  Tooke's  theory  is 
wholly  wrong  in  every  way.  There  is  no  A.-S.  anan,  to  grant ;  the 
verb  is  unnan — imperative  singular,  unn.  The  form  an  is  solely 
used  in  the  present  tense,  and  the  verb  is  of  the  class  which,  like 
wot,  use  an  old  past  tense  to  express  the  present.' 

L.  49.  Then.  This  spelling  was  universal  till  after  the 
Restoration,  but  somewhere  between  the  years  1660  and  1680  it  was 
changed  to  than,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  then  conjunction 
and  then  adverb.  In  1668  both  forms  appear  in  Wilkins's  Essay 
towards  a  Real  Character ;  but  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Phillips's 
Neiv  World  of  Words  than  is  used  throughout.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  language  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  than, 
but  then  was  universal  in  the  16th  and  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Johnson  spells  all  his  extracts  from  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson,  &c. 
than,  and  takes  no  note  of  the  form  then  for  than.  Richardson 
mentions  the  change  ;  but  it  was  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry  who  first 
reduced  the  period  of  change  to  the  limit  mentioned  above.  See 
his  paper  'On  the  Word  Than,'  in  the  Philological  Society's 
Transactions  (1859,  p.  151). 

L.  51.  Gra«Trt-li<l.  This  oath  (God's  eyelid)  is  shortened  into 
'slid  in  1.  56.  For  further  remarks  on  these  oaths,  see  Introduction, 
p.  xli. 

Consort  for  every  humdrum.  Companion  for  every 
dull,  heavy  fellow. 

'  Consors,  consorts,  mates,  fellowes,  complices,  partakers,  com- 
panions.'— Cotgrave,  161 1. 
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L.  52.  Scroyles.  Scrophulous,  mangy  fellows.  From  O.  Fr. 
escroueiles  ('  Les  escrouelles,  the  king's  evil.' — Cotgrave).  The  word 
is  used  by  Shakspere  in  King  John  : — 

'  By  heaven,  the  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout  you,  kings.' 

L.  54.  Hog\Mlen.  The  old  spelling  of  Hoxton.  I  shall — 
for  shall  I. 

L.  55.  Archers  of  Tinslmr  j.  The  manor  of  Finsbury, 
situated  to  the  north  of  Moorfields,  was  long  famous  as  a  practising 
ground  for  archers.     See  Introduction,  p.  li. 

'  Nay  sir,  stand  not  you  fix'd  here,  like  a  stake  in  Finsbury  to 
be  shot  at.' — Bartholomew  Fair,  Act  v.  sc.  6. 

L.  56.  Islington  ponds.  The  site  of  one  of  these  ducking 
ponds  is  marked  by  the  name  Ball's  Pond  (see  p.  lii. ) 

L.  57.  Man  =  must.     L.  Scotch,  mon,  mun,  maun. 

L.  60.  Stephen  is  called  '  a  selfe-wilde  foole  '  in  the  quarto. 

L.  63.  Enow.  This  spelling  represented  one  pronunciation  of 
enough.     Chaucer  rhymed  ynough  to  bowgh  and  now. 

L.  65.    Kite.     The  quarto  reads   buzzard  here,   and  Gifford 
inserted  that  word  in  his  text. 

L.  76.  Bauble.  Spelt  bable  in  the  original.  In  Levins's 
Manipulus,  1570,  bable  is  made  to  rhyme  with  cable. 

Pliancy.   The  intermediate  form  between  phan  ta  sy  and  fancy. 

L.  84.  Cheap  market.  The  substantive  cheap  had  origin- 
ally the  same  meaning  as  the  word  market,  but  being  generally 
used  with  the  adjective  good  (Fr.  bon  marche"),  it  became  in  course 
of  time  an  adjective  itself,  with  the  word  good  understood.  '  Cheap 
market '  here  means  a  low-priced  market. 

L.  85.  flashing1  hravery  =  finery  or  extravagant  apparel. 

L.  86.  Blaze  of  gentry  =  rank  due  to  gentle  birth. 

'  As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman,  thereto 
Clerk-like  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle.' 

The  Winters  Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

A  pun  may  have  been  intended  in  the  use  of  the  word  blaze  for 
blazon,  coat  of  arms. 

L.  94.  ©entility.  Juvenal's  eighth  Satire,  commencing 
•  Stemmata  quid  faciunt,'  was  probably  in  Jonson's  thoughts  when 
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writing  these  lines.  A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed  by  Sir  John 
Reresby  in  the  opening  of  his  Memoirs  : — '  It  is  a  mean  thing  to 
endeavour  to  raise  oneself  higher  by  standing  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  living,  or  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.' 

'  Perit  omnis  in  Illo 
Nobilitas  cujus  Laus  est  in  Origine  Sola." 

'  That  person's  honour  cannot  be  long-lived 
Which  only  from  his  pedigree's  derived.' 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby,  ed.  1875,  p.  1. 

L.  95.  Aery  =  light  as  air. 

Scene  II. 

L.  2.  We  «to  not  stand  much  on  our  srentili tr.  Gif- 
ford  remarks  how  little  effect  silutary  advice  has  upon  such  com- 
pounds of  imbecility  and  vanity  as  Master  Stephen.  '  Of  all  the 
instructions  delivered  in  this  admirable  speech,  he  avails  himself 
but  of  one,  and  that  one  affects  his  self-importance.'  It  is  more- 
over brought  in  with  peculiar  inappropriateness. 

L.  4.  Thousand  a  year  Middlesex  land  =  land  near 
Hoxton  long  swallowed  up  in  London  (see  p.  li. } 

L.  6.  As  simple  =  plain. 

L.  12.  !Tlout  =  mock  or  scoff.  '  Se  mocquer,  to  mock,  flowt, 
frump,  scoffe,  deride,  jeast  at,  laugh  to  scorne  ;  to  gull,  gudgeon, 
frustrate,  make  a  fool  of,  disappoint.' — Cotgrave,  161 1. 

L.  14.  You  were  not  west  =  it  were  best  for  you  not. 

L.  16.  And  need  he  =  if  need  be  (see  note,  Act  i.  sc.  1,  1.  47). 

L.  21.  Presently  =  instantly,  at  the  present  time.  See  St. 
Matthew  xxvi.  53,  and  1  Samuel  ii.  16. 

L.  27.  3Tere  he  left  =  will  you  never  leave  off? 

L.  28.  Mechanical.  '  Mechanique,  mechanicall,  belonging 
to  an  handicraft,  base,  meane,  ordinarie,  vile.' — Cotgrave,  1611. 

'  Mechanical  or  mechanick,  belonging  to  the  mechanicks  ;  also 
pitiful,  base,  mean  ;  in  regard  that  the  Mechanick  Arts  or  Handi- 
crafts are  inferiour  to  the  Liberal  and  more  noble  sciences.' — 
Phillips's  New  World  of  Words,  1706. 

The  same  contemptuous  application  is  seen  in  the  Greek  Birav- 
oros,  which  word  was  used  to  express  both  a  smith  and  a  low  person. 
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L.  30.  Peremptory  pull.  The  word  peremptory  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  in  favour  at  this  time,  and  used  on  all  occasions. 
In  the  Alchemist,  Act.  v.  sc.  2,  we  read  : — 

'  To  Brainford,  westward,  if  thou  sayst  the  word, 
And  take  our  leave  of  this  o'erweening  rascal, 
This  peremptory  Face.' 

Stephen  is  styled  a  '  peremptory  asse '  in  the  quarto.  Further  on, 
Act  i.  sc.  5,  1.  84,  a  hanger  is  described  as  'peremptory  beautiful.' 

L.  35.  Huff'  it  =  swagger. 

L.  40.  Mar j.  Same  oath  as  by  our  lady.  This  spelling  is 
better  than  the  later  marry. 

L.  45.  Cry  yon  mercy,  sir.  A  common  expression  for  / 
oeg  your  pardon. 

'  My  good  lord  of  Westmoreland,  /  cry  you  mercy: 

1  Hairy  IV.,  Act.  iv.  sc.  2. 

LI.  40-50.  In  the  quarto  the  letter  is  directed  To  his  deare  and 
most  elected  friend  Sign  i  or  Lorenzo  di  Pazzi. 
L.  54.   Young-.     Spelt  yong  in  F. 
L.  57.   Old  Jewry.     See  p.  liii. 
L.  66.  Ope  =  open. 

'  Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple.' 

Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  3. 
'  Fling  wide  ope.' — King  John   Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

L.  73.  The  letter  is  entirely  re-written.  This  is  how  it  appears 
in  the  quarto  : — 

'  Sirrha  Lorenzo  I  muse  we  cannot  see  thee  at  Florence  ;  's  blood, 
I  doubt,  Apollo  hath  got  thee  to  be  his  Ingle,  that  thou  commest 
not  abroad,  to  visit  thine  old  friends  :  well  take  heed  of  him  ;  hee 
may  doe  somewhat  for  his  houshold  servants  or  so  ;  But  for  his 
Retayners  I  am  sure  I  have  knowne  some  of  them,  that  have 
followed  him,  three  foure,  five  yeere  together,  scorning  the  world 
with  their  bare  heeles,  and  at  length  bene  glad  for  a  shift  (though 
no  cleane  shift),  to  lye  a  whole  winter,  in  halfe  a  sheete  cursing 
Charles  Wayne,  and  the  rest  of  the  starres  intolerably.  But  (quis 
contra  divos  ?)  well,  sirha  sweete  villayne,  come  and  see  me,  but 
spend  one  minute  in  company,  and  'tis  inongh :  I  thinke  I  have  a 
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world  of  good  jests  for  thee  :  oh  sirha  I  can  shew  thee  two  of  the 
most  perfect  rare  and  absolute,  true  Gulls  that  ever  thou  saw'st,  if 
thou  wilt  come.  'S  blood,  invent  some  famous  memorable  lye,  or 
other,  to  flap  thy  father  in  the  mouth  withall  :  thou  hast  bene 
father  of  a  thousand,  in  thy  dayes,  thou  could"st  be  no  poet  else  : 
any  scirvy  roguish  excuse  will  serve  ;  say  thou  ccm'st  but  to  fetch 
wooll  for  thine  Inke-horne.  And  then  too  thy  father  will  say  thy 
witts  are  a  wooll  gathering.  But  it's  no  matter  ;  the  worse  the 
better.  Anything  is  good  inough  for  the  old  man.  Sirha,  how  if 
thy  father  should  see  this  now  !  what  would  he  thinke  of  me  ? 
Well  (however  I  write  to  thee)  I  reverence  him  in  my  soull,  for  the 
generall  good  all  Florence  delivers  of  him.  Lorenzo  I  conjure  thee 
(by  what  let  me  see)  by  the  depth  of  our  love,  by  all  the  strange 
sights  we  have  seene  in  our  dayes  (I  or  nights  eyther)  to  come  to 
me  to  Florence  this  day.  Go  to,  you  shall  come  and  let  your  muses 
goe  spinne  for  once.  If  thou  wilt  not  's  hart,  what's  your  god's 
name?  Apollo?  I,  Apollo.  If  this  melancholy  rogue  (Lorenzo 
here)  doe  not  come  graunt  that  he  doe  turne  foole  presently,  and 
never  hereafter  be  able  to  make  a  good  jest  or  a  blanke  verse,  but 
live  in  more  penurie  of  wit  and  invention,  then  eyther  the  Hail- 
Beadle  or  Poet  Nun  this.' 

L.  74,  Jew*  that  inhabit  there.  Although  Well-bred 
jokes  about  the  name  of  the  Old  Jewry,  there  were  no  Jews  living 
there  then. 

L.  75,  Frippery  =  an  old  clothes'  shop,  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  the  Jews'  quarter.  '  Friperie,  a  friperie,  broker's  shop  ; 
fripier,  a  fripier  or  broker,  a  mender  or  trimmer  up  of  old  garments, 
and  a  seller  of  them  so  mended.' — Cotgrave,  161 1.  '  Cenciaria,  a 
frippery  of  old  ragges.  Cencidro,  a  fripper  or  broker  of  old  rags 
or  filthy  cloathes.' — Florio.  'Which  collections  are  much  like  a 
fripper's  or  broker's  shop  that  hath  ends  of  everything  but  nothing 
of  worth.' — Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  ii.  17,  §  14. 
In  Massinger's  City  Madam,  Act  i.  sc.  1,  when  Luke  enters  with 
shoes,  garters,  fans,  and  roses,  it  is  said  : — 

*  He  shows  like  a  walking  frippery.' 

Gifford  quotes  an  illustrative  passage  from  the  Tempest,  Act 
iv.  sc.  1  : — 

• O  worthy  Stephano,  what  a  wardrobe  is  here  for  thee  1 
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Caliban.    Let  it  alone,  it  is  but  trash. 

Triuculo.  O,  ho,  monster  ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a  frippery.' 

L.  79.  Apricot*.  Apricots  were  grown  in  England  early  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  for  in  1571  the  Queen  sent  the  French  ambassador 
a  basket  full  of  fine  apricots  to  show  that  England  produced  good 
fruits  (Corresp.  dipl.  de  Fin  don,  Paris,  1840,  vol.  iv.  p.  200 ; 
Buckle's  Common  Place  Bk.  vol.  iii.  p.  415^. 

L.  82.  Turkey  company.  The  Levant  or  Turkey  com- 
pany was  incorporated  and  endowed  with  certain  privileges  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1579. 

L.  83.  Grand  Sig-nior  =  the  Grand  Turk  or  Sultan. 

L.  84.   Leaven,     Spelt  levin  in  F. 

L.  87.  Venture.     Spelt  venter  in  F. 

L.  90.  Cruildliall  verdict.     See  Introduction,  p.  lviii. 

L.  91.  "Viaticom.  '  Viaticum,  all  manner  of  provisions  for  a 
journey :  among  the  Romanists,  that  which  is  given  to  monks  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  journey,  upon  a  mission.' — Phillips's  New 
World  of  Words,  1706. 

L.  92.  From  the  Wind-mill.  This  was  an  actual  tavern 
of  Jonson's  time  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Old  Jewry  to- 
wards Lothbury.  The  house  had  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
and  its  history  is  told  by  Stow  [Survey  of  London,  ed.  Thorns,  1842, 
pp.  104-5).  First  it  was  a  Jews'  synagogue,  then  the  house  of  the 
Sackcloth  Friars  [Frates  de  Sacca).  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Robert  Large  (Mayor  1439),  and  Hugh  Clopton  (Mayor  1492),  both 
kept  the  mayoralties  in  the  house. 

L.  93.   Bordello.     A  disorderly  house  ;  Ital.  bordello. 

L.  94.  The  Spittle  or  Pict-hatch  =  hospital  or  Lazar- 
house.  Pict-hatch  was  one  of  the  notorious  haunts  of  abandoned 
characters  near  the  Charterhouse  wall  in  Goswell  Road.  Its  situ- 
ation is  marked  by  Pickax  Yard,  adjoining  Middle  Row.  The 
manor  of  Pickthatch  is  mentioned  by  Falscaff  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  ;  and  Jonson  again  refers  to  it  in  Epigram  xii.  :— 

'  Shift,  here  in  town  not  meanest  among  squires 
That  haunt  Picthatch,  Marsh  Lambeth  and  Whitefriars.' 

L.  100.  Gifts.     Spelt guifts  in  F. 

L.  104.  I  tell  =  count  or  number  (see  1.  78).  '  He  tdhth  the 
number  of  the  stars  '  (Psalm  cxlvii.) 
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L.  105.  Hesperian  drag-on.  Ladon  was  the  name  of  the 
dragon  who,  with  the  help  of  the  sweet  singing  nymphs  called  t>  e 
Hesperides,  guarded  the  golden  apples  given  by  Ge  to  Hera  on  her 
marriage  with  Zeus. 

■  He  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  assume  various  tones  of  voice, 
and  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna  ;  but  he  is 
also  called  a  son  of  Ge  or  of  Phorcys  and  Cato.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  watch  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  by  Juno  [Hera, 
and  never  slept ;  but  he  was  slain  by  Heracles,  and  the  image  of 
the  fight  was  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.' — Smith's  Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biog.  and  Myth. 

'  Leander  now,  like  Theban  Hercules, 
Enter'd  the  orchard  of  th'  Hesperides  ; 
Whose  fruit  none  rightly  can  describe,  but  he 
That  pulls  or  shakes  it  from  the  golden  tree.' 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  Second  Sestiad. 

Many  of  the  old  writers  call  the  garden  itself  the  Hesperides  : — 
'  The  garden  call'd  Hesperides.' 

Greene's  Friar  Bacon  a7id  Friar  Bungay. 
'  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides. ' 

Love's  Labour  s  Lost,  Act  iv.  sc,  3. 

'  The  watchfull  and  dreadful  dragon  which  kept  the  goodly 
golden  apples,  in  the  occidentall  Islands  of  the  ocean,  called  Hes- 
perides, one  of  the  renowned  prizes  of  douty  Hercules,  was  a  West- 
Indian  asse,'  &c. — Gabriel  Harvey  Pierce  s  Supererogation,  1593, 
p.  167. 

LI.  102-112.  The  conclusion  of  Kno' well's  speech  in  the  quarto 
is  too  good  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed  : — 

'  Why  what  unhallowed  ruffian  would  have  writ, 
With  so  prophane  a  pen,  unto  his  friend? 
The  modest  paper  eene  lookes  pale  for  griefe 
To  feele  her  virgin-cheeke  defilde  and  staind 
With  such  a  black  and  criminall  inscription. 
Well  I  had  thought  my  son  could  not  have  straied. 
So  farre  from  judgment,  as  to  mart  himself 
Thus  cheapely  (in  the  open  trade  of  scorne) 
To  geering  follie,  and  fantastique  humour  ; 
But  now  I  see  opinion  is  a  foole, 
And  hath  abusde  my  sences." 
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L.  xo8.  Tane,  for  ta'en,  contraction  of  taken. 
L.  109.  Jeering-.     Spelt  geering  in  F. 
L.  124.  Violent  mean  —  means. 

'  Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life.' 

Shakspere's  Lucrece,  1.  1045, 

L.  127.  Generous  g-rejhonnd.  The  greyhound  has 
always  been  a  favourite  dog,  and  an  old  Welsh  proverb  says  that 
a  gentleman  may  be  known  by  his  hawk,  his  horse  and  his  grey- 
hound. Charles  I.  was  fond  of  the  greyhound,  and  when  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  king  preferred  that 
dog  to  the  spaniel,  he  answered  :  '  Yes,  for  they  equally  love  their 
masters,  and  yet  do  not  flatter  them  so  much.' 

The  word  generous  when  applied  to  animals  means  strong, 
vigorous  and  courageous,  and  the  but  here  seems  rather  inappro- 
priate. The  following  curious  anecdote  does  not  bear  out  Jonson's 
view : — 

'  The  isle  of  Cyprus  has  for  many  years  been  ce'ebrated  for  its 
breed  of  the  greyhound.  On  grand  days,  or  when  the  governor  is 
present,  the  sport  is  conducted  in  a  curious  manner.  When  the 
hare  is  ready  to  become  the  prey  of  its  enemies,  the  governor  rushes 
forwards,  and  throwing  before  the  greyhounds  a  stick  which  he 
carries,  they  all  instantaneously  stop.  The  hare  now  runs  a  little 
distance,  but  one  of  the  swiftest  greyhounds  is  then  let  loose.  He 
pursues  the  hare,  and,  having  come  up  with  it,  carries  it  back,  and 
springing  on  the  neck  of  the  governor's  horse,  places  it  before  him. 
The  governor  delivers  it  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  sends  it  to  the 
park,  where  he  maintains  many  prisoners  of  the  same  kind  ;  for  he 
will  not  destroy  the  animal  that  has  contributed  to  his  amusement.' 
— Youatt's  The  Dog,  1851,  p.  37. 

L.  130.  There  is  a  way.  This  is  adapted  from  a  passage 
in  the  Adelphl  of  Terence  (Act  i.)  Micio;  who  has  adopted  his 
brother's  son,  enlarges  on  the  mode  of  bringing  up  young  men,  and 
affirms  that  they  are  more  restrained  by  honour  than  by  fear. 
Kno'well's  speech  is  greatly  improved  from  the  quarto,  which  gives 
this  couplet  in  place  of  the  last  eight  lines  : — 

'Therefore  I'll  studv  by  some  milder  drift 
To  call  my  son  into  a  happier  shrift.' 

L.  137.     Virtu'.     Spelt  vertu  in  F. 
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L.  16.  "What-sha'-call-hini  doublet.  Jonsonwasparti.il 
to  these  compound  phrases.  In  the  Alchemist,  Act  ii.  sc.  i,  we  have 
•my  lord  What'ts  'hums  sister.' 

L.  27.  If  orson  Scanderbajar  rogrue.  Here  a  vituperative 
epithet  is  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  punning  upon  the  word 
horse.  Scanderbeg  (properly  Iskander-beg,  the  Prince  Alexander,  in 
allusion  to  Alexander  the  Great)  was  the  name  given  by  the  Turks 
to  the  famous  patriot  chief  of  Epirus — George  Castriota  (born  1414, 
died  1467),  who  vanquished  them  in  twenty-two  pitched  battles. 
Two  plays  and  several  memoirs  have  been  devoted  to  the  life  of  this 
hero.  One  of  the  earliest  works  relating  to  his  exploits  was  trans- 
lated out  of  Italian  into  English  by  John  Shute,  and  published  at 
London  in  1562. 

Spenser  wrote  a  sonnet  upon  this  book,  which  ends  : — 

'  The  scourge  of  Turkes,  and  plague  of  infidels, 
Thy  acts,  O  Scanderbeg,  this  volume  tels. ' 

L.  30.  A  fine  wisp  ofha.r  roll'd  hard.  The  practice  of 
binding  the  leg  with  a  wisp  of  straw  is  still  common  among  workmen. 

L.  35.  HTo  boot.  Another  of  Master  Stephen's  puns.  Gifford 
remarks  '  it  may  tend  to  humble  the  pride  of  those  who  plume 
themselves  on  their  dexterity  in  this  notable  art  to  observe  that 
Master  Stephen  is  by  far  the  most  successful  of  the  party  in  his 
attempts.' 

L.  36.  Help  to  truss  me.  To  tie  the  points  or  strings  of 
his  hose.  This  was  the  office  of  a  valet  or  menial  servant,  hence 
the  expression  was  sometimes  used  metaphorically  for  a  low  servile 
office,  as  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (Act  iii.  sc.  5)  : — 

'  Would  you  flatter  one  who  ties  his  points  ? ' 

When  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  once  waited  upon  Charles  I.  at 
Hampton  Court,  the  king  said  to  him,  '  So,  Ned  Hyde,  they  say  you 
tie  my  points'  (Davies's  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.  p.  353). 

L.  40.  Your  choler  may  founder  you  else  =  your 
anger  may  disable  you. 

L.  45.  Stocking-*.  The  extravagance  of  the  gallants  dis- 
played in  the  covering  of  their  legs  was  great,  and  excited  the  wrath 
of  Stubbes,  who  devotes  much  space  to  the  subject  in  his  AnaiomU 
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of  Abuses.  He  states  that  'the  time  hath  been  when  one  might 
have  clothed  all  his  body  well  from  top  to  toe  for  lesse  than  a  paire 
of  these  nether  stockes  will  cost.'  In  the  Hog  hath  lost  hi>  pearle, 
1C14,  is  a  passage  which  well  illustrates  the  text: — 'Good  parts 
without  habiliments  of  gallantry,  are  no  more  set  by  in  these  times, 
than  a  good  leg  in  a  woollen  stocking.'  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek, 
T-we/fth  Night  (Act  i.  sc.  4),  describes  a  leg  as  looking  '  indif- 
ferent well  in  a  flame-coloured  stock  ; '  and  in  Cynthia's  Revels 
(Act  ii.  sc.  1)  the  'first  Sunday  of  his  silk  s'ockings'  is  noticed. 
The  sale  of  stockings  formed  a  separate  trade,  and  in  the  latter 
play  mention  is  made  of  a  man  who  '  beats  his  tailor  very  well,  but 
a  stocking  seller  admirably'  (Act  ii.  sc.  1) ;  'to  goe  in  cutte 
Spanish  lether  shooes  or  silke  stocking''  (Nash's  Lenten  Stuffc  ; 
H.irl.  Misc.  vol.  vi.  p.  178). 

L.  50.     In  sadness = seriousness. 

1  Arthur.     Methinks  no  one  should  be  sad  but  I  : 
Yet  I  do  remember  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 
Only  for  wantonness.' — King  John,  Act  iv.  sc.  r. 

For  note  on  the  melancholy  humour,  see  Act  i.  sc.  3,  1.  79. 

L.  55.  4* r amercy  =  much  thanks;  a  contraction  of  Ft.  grand 
merci. 

L.  62.  foitar'  monger.  This  spelling  shows  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  costermonger.  He  was  originally  a  seller  of 
costards  or  large  apples.  '  He  cuts  out  to  admiration,  if  strangers 
come,  as  a  costardmonger  his  fairest  pippins'  (Peacham's  Compleat 
Gentleman,  1627,  p.  23). 

L.  64.  Troll  ballad*.  Whalley  gives  two  illustrative 
quotations  from  Shakspere  and  Milton  of  the  word  troll,  but  it  is 
still  good  English  in  the  sense  of  to  sing,  or  to  roll  rapidly  off  the 
tongue. 

'  This  is  the  man  that  is  your  learned  counsel, 
A  fellow  that  will  troll  it  off  with  tongue.' 

Webster,   The  Devils  Law  Case,  iv.  1. 

L.  64.  ^I.ioitvr  Joint  Trundle.  At  the  date  of  this  play 
Trundle  was  qui  e  a  new  man,  for  he  was  onlv  apprenticed  in  1590, 
and  sworn  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1597.  The 
date  of  his  first  registered  publication  was  in  1603,  the  same  year 
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that  he  printed  the  first  quarto  of  Hamlet.  GifTord  says  that  he 
lived  at  the  sign  of  '  Nobody  '  in  the  Barbican,  but  about  the  year 
1620  he  pr.nted  The  brave  English  Gipsy  *  at  his  shop  neere  the 
Hospital  Gate  in  Smithfield.' 

L.  79.  MelamclMly.  One  of  the  fantastic  humours  of  the 
gallants  of  this  day  was  the  assumption  of  a  melancholy  and 
abstracted  air.  Sir  John  Davies  must  have  had  a  real  Master 
Stephen  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  his  Meditations  of  a  Gull 
(Epigram  xlvii.),  which  contains  an  amusing  picture  of  the  man  who 
■  thinks  himself  most  fit  to  be  of  counsel  with  a  king  because  he 
tries  to  look  as  if  there  was  something  in  his  empty  brain '  : — 

'  See  yonder  melancholy  gentleman, 
Which  hoodwink'd  with  his  hat,  alone  doth  sit !  ' 

This  appearance  of  abstraction  was  thought  to  be  a  sign  of 
gentility,  and  in  one  of  the  spurious  Shaksperean  plays,  Life  and 
Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  Act  iii.  sc.  2,  almost  the  same  words  are  used 
as  are  put  into  Stephen's  mouth  in  1.  132 — '  My  nobility  is  wonderful 
melancholy:  Is  it  not  most  gentlemanlike  to  be  melancholy!'  In 
Lyly's  Midas,  Act  v.  sc.  2,  we  read  also  '  Is  melancholy  a  word  for 
a  barber's  mouth  ?  thou  should'st  say  heavie,  dull  and  doltish  : 
Melancholy  is  the  creast  of  courtier's  armes."  See  Act  iii.  sc.  i,  1.  82, 
where  Stephen  is  'somewhat  melancholy,'  and  1.  107,  where  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  stool  '  to  be  melancholy  upon.' 

The  whole  subject  of  melancholy  was  soon  to  have  an  historian, 
for  Burton  published  the  hrst  edition  of  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
in  1621.  On  the  frontispiece  of  t!  is  book  is  the  picture  of  a  man  with 
hat  over  his  eyes  who  might  have  stood  for  his  portrait  to  Davies. 
See  also  above,  1.  50,  for  '  sadness.' 

L.  95.  Moresate.  This  spelling  shows  the  pronunciation. 
Moorgate  was  a  postern  in  the  old  London  wall,  made  in  the  year 
1415  by  Thomas  Falconer,  mayor,  restored  in  1.472,  rebuilt  in  1672, 
and  finally  removed  in  1760. 

L.  96.  I  protest.  This  word  protest,  which  Stephen  catches 
up  from  his  cousin,  was  a  favourite  in  the  mouths  of  the  gallants  of 
his  day,  It  has  the  countenance  of  the  nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Act  ii.  sc.  4),  '  I  will  tell  her,  sir,  that  you  do  protest,  which,  as  I 
take  it,  is  a  gentleman-like  offer ; '  and  in  the  old  comedy  of  Sir 
Giles  Goosecap,  1606,  Steevens  found  a  curious  notice  of  it — '  There 
is  not  the  best  duke's  son  in  France  dares  say,  I  protect,  till  he  be 
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one  and  thirty  years  old  at  least  ;  for  the  inheritance  of  that  word  is 
not  to  be  possessed  before. ' 

L.  103.  By  my  fackins  =  by  my  faith.  Dapper,  in  the 
Alchemist  (Act  i.  sc.  1),  when  called  to  account  by  Face  for  swearing 
by  his  'fac,'  answers  that  '  1 fac's  no  oath.' 

L.  109.  A  jreiitlcmaii  of  your  sort  =  of  your  rank  or  degree 
in  life ;  the  word  is  used  by  Shakspere  ;  also  '  set, '  as  a  sort  of  gallants. 
'Persons  of  sort  (or  worth),  gens  de  mise'  (Sherwood's  English- 
French  Dictionary,  1672).     See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  5,  1.  20. 

L.  in.  Tankard-bearer  at  a  coartuit.  Seeante,  p.  119. 
Colonel  Cunningham  quotes  from  Eastward  Hoe  (Act  i.  sc.  1), 
which  was  partly  written  by  Jonson,  '  Wilt  thou  cry  "  What  is't  ye 
lack?"  Stand  with  a  bare  pate  and  a  dropping  nose,  under  a 
wooden  penthouse,  and  art  a  gentleman  ?  Wilt  thou  beare  tankards 
and  mayst  beare  armes  ? ' 

L.  116.  Aj>  a  in  a  g-oo«l  Sinaie  =  against  or  ready  for  a 
particular  season  or  festival. 

Ten  honse-wives'  pewter.    Pewter  was  costly  at  this  time. 

L.  120.  A  millaner's  wife.  A  milliner's  wife  seems  a 
strange  expression  to  us,  but  a  milliner  was  formerly  of  the  male 
sex.  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  writing  in  1559  from  Paris  to 
Cecil,  refers  to  '  one  Octavian '  who  had  gone  into  Scotland  for 
intelligence,  having  before  been  a  spy  in  England  disguised  as  a 
'millenor'  (Forbes,  State  Papers,  i.  196).  Isaac  Walton  followed 
the  trade  of  a  milliner  when  he  kept  his  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  these  men  dealt 
in  merchandise  chiefly  imported  from  the  city  of  Milan,  such  as 
'ouches,  broches,  agglets,  spurs,  capes,  glasses,  &c.'  Jonson's 
spelling  countenances  this  etymology. 

L.  120.  Wrong-ht  stomaclier.  This  article  of  female  dress 
was  frequently  richly  decorated.  Bishop  Earle  [M  icrocosmography) 
describes  '  a  she  precise  hypocrite  as  '  a  non-conformist  in  a  close 
stomacher  and  ruff  of  Geneva  print,  and  her  purity  consists  much  in 
her  linen.' 

L.  121.  Snioaky  lawn.  Lawn  was  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  used  for  ruffs  and  ruffles  as  well  as 
for  handkerchiefs  and  shirts. 

Black  cypress.  This  word  is  printed  by  Whalley  and 
Gifford,  and  also  in  the  modern  editions  of  Shakspere,  as  cyprus,  in 
order  to  favour  the  impression  that  the  material  took  its  name  from 
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the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is  no  authority  for  this  conjecture, 
and  it  is  certainly  improper  to  change  the  spelling  of  a  word  in 
order  to  appear  to  have  some  reason  for  a  fanciful  etymology.  The 
word  cypres  (also  spelt  sipers)  was  used  to  express  a  large  number 
of  materials,  some  white  and  some  black,  but  it  chiefly  represented 
what  we  now  call  crape.  This  latter  word  apparently  was  not 
introduced  into  English  from  the  French  until  the  18th  century. 
Palsgrave  (1530)  explains  the  French  word  crespe  as  '  a  cypress  for 
a  woman's  neck.'  Baret  (Alvearie,  1580)  describes  cypres  as  'a 
kinde  of  fine  linnen  clothe,  a  saile  of  a  shippe,  the  skirtes  of  a  coate  ; ' 
Minsheu  (1617)  as  'fine  curled  linnen;'  and  Cotgrave  (1611)  as 
'  Cobweb  lawne.'  Ben  Jonson  in  another  place  distinguishes 
between  cypress  and  cobweb  lawn  : — 

' .  .  .  one  half  drawn 
In  solemn  cypress,  th'  other  cobweb  lawn.' 

(Epig.  lxxiii.) 

The  pedlar,  in  John  Heywood's  The  Four  P's,  enumerates  sypers 
among  the  contents  of  his  pack,  and  Autolycus,  in  Winter's  Tale, 
carries 

*  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cypres  black  as  any  crow.' 

Cypres,  like  crape,  was  worn  as  a  hatband,  as  appears  from 
Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook,  1609, — '  him  that  wears  a  trebled  cypres 
round  about  his  hat.' 

The  word  cypres  was  often  used  to  express  a  thin  veil,  as  in 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  1  : — 

'  A  cypress,  nc ':  r  bosom, 
Hides  my  poor  heart  ; ' 

and  in  Donne's  Epithalamium  (Poems,  p.  in) : — 

'  Now  from  the  East  you  issue  forth,  and  we, 
As  men  which  through  a  cypress  see 
The  rising  sun,  do  think  it  two  ; 
So  as  you  go  to  church  do  think  of  you. 
But  that  veil  being  gone 
By  the  church  rites  you  are  from  henceforth  one.' 

If  this  material  came  originally  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  there 
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should  be  some  history  of  the  manufacture  there  ;  but  as  nothing 
has  been  brought  forward  connecting  the  stuff  with  the  place,  I 
would  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the 
plant  Cyperus  textilis,  which  is  still  used  for  the  making  of  ropes 
and  matting.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
such  coarse  materials  and  the  fine  stuff  known  as  cypres,  but  one  of 
Baret's  definitions  (1580)  is  '  a  sail  of  a  ship,'  and  it  is  possible  that 
other  species  produced  something  more  delicate  than  mats  and 
sails.  That  the  word  cyperus  became  cypres  in  English  we  have 
ample  evidence.  In  Gerarde's  Herbal  t'.ere  are  several  notices  of 
cypres  grasse,  cypres  spurge,  and  field  cypres,  and  Cyperus  long  us,  a 
plant  the  aromatic  roots  of  which  are  known,  as  English  ga  ingale 
is  still  calied  Cypress  root  or  sweet  cypress  (see  Prior"s  Popular 
A'ames  of  British  Plants).  This  plant  is  mentioned  in  Cotgravc  s 
Dictionary  (1611),  from  which  we  find  that  the  word  existed  also 
in  French:  — '  Cypere,  cyperus  or  cypresse,  galingale  (a  kind  of 
reed).' 

L.  122.  Drake'*  old  ship  at  Deptford,  When  Sir 
Francis  Drake  returned  from  the  circumnavigation  of  the  world, 
his  ship,  The  Golden  Hind,  was  laid  up  near  the  '  Mast  Dock  '  at 
Deptford  by  order  of  Q.ieen  Elizabeth.  Here  it  remained  for  some 
years  as  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  the  cabin  being  converted  into 
a  banqueting  room  for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors. 

Frederick  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  went  to  see  it  in  1592  :  '  As  the 
great  ship  in  which  the  reno.vneJ  English  Captain  Drake,  as  is 
commonly  reported,  sailed  round  the  world,  and  had  lately  returned 
from  the  island  of  Dominica,  was  at  this  time  repairing  on  shore 
and  refitting,  his  Highness  went  on  board  to  inspect  it  ;  it  is  indeed 
a  very  large  and  strongly-built  ship  of  several  hundred  lasts  [a  last  = 
two  tons],  exceedingly  fit  to  undertake  so  protracted  and  dangerous 
a  voyage,  and  well  able  to  bear  much  buffeting  ;  the  cabins  and 
armouries  are  in  fine  order,  as  in  a  well-built  castle  ;  in  the  middle, 
where  the  largest  cannon  are  placed,  it  is  eighteen  good  paces  wide, 
what  its  length  must  be  in  proportion  maybe  easily  judged.' — Rye's 
England  as  seen  by  Foreigners,  1865,  p.  49. 

Hentzner,  writing  in  1598,  says  : — '  Upon  taking  the  air  down  the 
river,  the  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  ship  of  that  noble  Pirate, 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  this  globe 
of  earth.' 

'  Drake's    ship   at   Deptford '    is   mentioned   among   the    chief 
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English  sights  in  Peacham's  verses  prefixed  to  Coryate's  Crudities 
161 1.  When  the  young  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  saw  it  two  years 
after  this  little  of  the  vessel  remained,  and  it  is  described  '  as  lyiig 
by  the  river  side  in  shallow  water  in  a  dock  ;  the  lower  part  only, 
was  left,  the  upper  part  being  all  gone,  for  almost  everybody  who 
went  there,  and  especially  sailors,  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off 
some  portion  of  it '  (Rye,  p.  219). 

In  Moryson's  Itinerary,  1617,  pt.  iii.  p.  138,  we  read  :—  '  Not 
farre  from  hence  [Deptford]  upon  the  shore,  lie  the  broken  ribs  of 
the  ship  in  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  about  the  world, 
reserved  for  a  monument  of  that  great  action.' 

John  Davis  of  Deptford  had  a  chair  made  out  of  the  remains  of 
Drake's  ship,  which  he  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Cowley  wrote  an  '  Ode  sitting  and  drinking  in  the  chair  made  out 
of  the  reliques  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship  '  : — 

'  To  this  great  ship,  which  round  the  globe  has  run 
And  matcht  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  sun. ' 

L.  125.  The  idea.  An  idea  (iSeV)  is  a  mental  image  of  the 
form  or  figure  of  any  object  : — 

'Her  sweet  idea  wander'd  through  his  thoughts.' — Fairfax. 

'  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind.' 

Richard  III. 

'  Idea '  is  perhaps  the  worst  treated  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Matters  have  not  mended  since  the  times  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who,  as  Boswell  tells  us,  '  was  particularly  indignant  against  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  word  idea  in  the  sense  of  notion  or 
opinion,  when  it  is  clear  that  idea  can  only  signify  something  of 
which  an  image  can  be  formed  in  the  mind  '  (Trench's  English 
Past  and  Present,  1868,  p.  253). 

L.  127.  Phjiinomj.  A  common  corruption  of  physiognomy 
used  by  Shakspere  and  others.  *  The  most  itenerate  virgine-wax 
phisnomy'  (Nash's  Le?iten  Stuffe ;  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p. 
165). 

L.  132.  TCelanchol.v.     See  ante,  1.  79. 

L.  136.  Suliurb-humor.  Whalley  explains  this  as  a  low 
humour,  not  tinctured  with  urbanity  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
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young  Kno' well's  meaning.    He  merely  intends  to  match  the  subur- 
ban gull  against  the  city  gull. 


Scene  IV. 

L.  i.  What,  housrh!  'Hough,  you  hunger-starved  gubbins, 
or  offalles  of  men,  how  thrive  you,  how  perish  you?'  (Nash's  Lenten 
Stuffe  ;  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  180). 

L.  13.  Herring-,  the  kins:  of  fish.  The  reason  for  the 
herrirg  being  called  the  king  of  fish  is  to  be  found  in  Nash's  Len- 
ten Stuffe,  1599.  The  fishes  assembled  to  elect  a  king  that  might 
lead  them  in  battle  against  the  land  fowls,  and  '  none  woone  the 
day  but  the  herring,  whom  all  their  clamorous  suffrages  .  .  .  saluted 
with  Vive  le  roy  !  God  save  the  king! — and  from  that  time  to 
this  he  hath  gone  abroad  with  an  army,  and  never  stirs  .vi'hout  it.' 

'  Herrings  are  an  usual  and  common  meat,  cov<  ted  as  much  of 
the  nobility  for  variety  and  wantonness  as  used  for  poor  men  for 
want  of  other  provision  ;  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  supporters  of  our 
Holy  Lent,  and  therefore  not  to  be  ill  spoken  of.' — Muffett's 
Health' s  Improvement,  p.  153. 

Robert  Greene  died  of  a  surfeit  of  pickled  herrings  and  Rhenish 
wine,  in  1592. 

L.  16.  B.v  the  harrot's  book*.  Harrot  is  an  old  form  of 
the  word  herald.  In  the  Case  is  Altered,  Act  iv.  sc.  4.  Jonson 
refers  to  'some  harrot  of  arms.' 

L.  17.  His  coh.  A.-S.  cop.  The  word  cob  is  used  to  designate 
anything  large  as  well  as  the  head.  It  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  herring,  and  sometimes  only  to  its  head  : — 

'  Like  the  picture  of  Lent  painted  upon  a  red-herring  cob.' 

Greene's  Looking-G  lass  for  London  and  England. 

'  Her  purveyour  came  a  day  after  the  faire,  and  as  he  came  so 
he  farde,  for  not  a  scrap  of  him,  but  the  cobs  of  the  two  herrings, 
the  fishermen  had  eaten,  remained  of  him  ;  and  those  cobbes  rather 
than  hee  woulde  go  home  wyth  a  sleevelesse  answer,  he  bought  at 
the  rate  of  fourescore  ducats  ;  (they  were  rich  cobbes  you  must  rate 
them),  and  of  them  all  cobbing  country  chuffes,  which  make  their 
bellies  and  theyr  bagges.  theyr  gods,  are  called  riche  cobbes.' 
—Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe  [Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  174). 

L.  30.    Roger  Bacon.    A  Franciscan  friar  of  great  genius, 
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who  first  made  the  distinguished  name  of  Bacon  famous,  He  was 
born  near  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1^14.  His  intelligent  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  astonished  and  alarmed  the  ignorant,  and  he  was 
impri  oned  in  his  cell  for  many  years  ;  but  Cob  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  he  was  broiled,  for  he  died  of  old  age  in  1294. 

L.  34.  Upsolve  =  solve  it  up  or  clear  it  up  ;  the  more  correct 
word  would  be  resolve.  I  can  find  no  other  authority  for  this 
word,  but  this  explanation  of  Mr,  Hales's  is  quite  satisfactory.  See 
note  Act  iii.  sc.  4,  1.  43. 

L.  53.  IVere  cast  better  in  liis  life.  A  quibble  on  cast- 
ing dice  and  vomiting. 

'  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea  to  cast  thee  in  our  way.' 

Pericles,  ii.  1,  62. 

L.  57.  Swallowing*  a  tavern  token.  Tokens  were 
small  pieces  of  money  worth  about  a  farthing,  which  were  stamped 
with  tradesmen's  names,  and  used  by  them  in  business  before  cop- 
per money  was  issued  by  Government.  To  swallow  a  tavern  token 
was  a  cant  term  for  getting  drunk. 

The  abundance  of  the  private  tokens  of  tavern-keepers  and 
tradesmen  made  of  lead  or  latten,  and  sometimes  of  leather,  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  complaints  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  issue 
of  copper  farthings  and  halfpence,  and  a  proclamation  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  current.  The  proclamation  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  bee"  published,  and  the  coinage  never  took  place. 

L.  60.  Six  a  clock.  It  shows  the  early  hours  of  our  an- 
cestors, that  a  morning  call  should  be  made  at  such  a  time,  and 
further  on  (1.  26),  Bobadill  excuses  himself  for  having  risen  so  late 
that  he  had  had  a  short  night.  For  use  of  a  instead  of  0,  cf.  jack- 
a-lent,  man-a-war. 

L.  61.  m.y  stopple.  '  Turaccio,  any  stopple,  bung  or 
muffler.' — Florio,  161 1. 

Tampon,  a  bung  or  stopple.' — Cotgrave,  161 1. 

L.  62.  Gentleman  of  bis  liaving-s.  In  the  quarto  the 
word  note  takes  the  place  of  havings,  which  means  effects,  pos- 
sessions. 

'Content  with  your  havings,  despise  to  increase.' 

Character  of  James  I.  in  The  Gipsies  Metamorphosed, 
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L.  66.  Tlie  Bra»en-heail.  '  Howe  Fryer  Bacon  made  a 
Rrasen  Head  to  speake,  by  the  which  hee  would  have  walled 
England  about  with  brasse,'  will  be  found  in  The  Famous  Historie 
of  Fryer  Bacon,  and  in  Robert  Greene's  drama  Friar  Bacon  a  fid 
F'iar  Bungay,  which  is  founded  upon  the  Historie.  Bacon  leaves 
his  man  Miles  in  charge  of  the  brazen  head,  with  instructions  to  call 
him  when  the  head  speaks.  Miles  treats  the  speeches  of  the  head 
with  contempt  because  they  consist  of  only  seven  words  in  all,  and 
Bacon's  labour  is  thus  lost.  The  first  time  the  head  utters  the 
words  'Time  is,'  the  second  time  'Time  was,'  and  the  third  time 
'  Time  is  past. '  After  the  last  words  '  a  lightning  flashes  fourth, 
and  a  hand  appears  that  breaks  down  the  head  with  a  hammer.' 

L.  67.  Mo'  fool*  yet  =  more.  Mr.  Skeat  suggests  that  mo 
(A.-S.  ma)  is  the  comparative  of  many  in  regard  to  number,  as  more 
(A.-S.  mare)  is  the  comparative  of  much  in  regard  to  size.  He 
finds  in  Barbour's  Bruce  that  ma  and  mar  are  thus  consistently 
distinguished. 

L.  73.  Flout  him  invincibly.  Flout,  see  Act  i.  sc.  2,  1.  12. 
The  words  invincible  and  invincibly  are  frequently  misapplied  by 
the  old  dramatists  for  invisible  and  invisibly.  '  A'  was  so  forlorn 
that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible.' — 2  Henry 
IV.,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

L.  79.  I*oetry.  Spelt  by  Jonson  poyetrie,  and  this  spelling 
probably  marks  his  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

L.  81.  Jeer  and  ti-he.  Spelt  geer  in  F.  Tike  is  a  word 
used  to  express  the  act  of  laughing  or  tittering. 

'  Until  the  merry  wenches  at  their  mass 
Cry  Teehee,  weehe.' — Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton. 
(Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  x.  p.  231.) 

'  The  tihie  took  a  reverend  old  gentlewoman  when  she  was  a 
drinking,  and  she  did  squirt  the  beer  out  of  her  nose  as  an  Indian 
does  tobacco.' — Duke  of  Newcastle's  comedy,  The  Triumphant 
Widow,  Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

L.  85.  Doen  swear  the  leg-ihlest.  This  may  be  taken  as 
merely  one  of  Cob's  '  malapropisms.'  For  note  on  oaths,  see  Intro- 
duction, p.  xli. 

L.  89.  Xahacco.  The  original  spelling  of  the  word,  as  in 
French  tabac.     See  note  on  tobacco  in  Introduction,  p.  xlvii. 
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L.  90.  At'»  tonnels  =  at  his  throat.  'A  tonnell,  vide  funell ' 
(Minsheu's  Guide  into  Tongues,  1627). 

L.  23.  Helter  skelter.  These  expressions  of  Cob's  follow 
each  other  without  any  particular  meaning  or  connection. 

L.  94.  Care'll  kill  a  cat.  Ray  observes  as  to  this  coramen 
old  proverb,  '  And  yet  a  cat  hath  nine  lives.' 

Up  tails  all.  The  title  of  an  old  song,  references  to  which 
occur  frequently  in  contemporary  literature. 

Scene  V. 

L.  20.  A  sort  of  grail  ants  =  a  set  or  company.  See  note, 
Act  i.  sc.  3,  1.  109. 

'  What  a  sort  of  dastards  have  we  here  ! 
None  of  you  to  battle  with  me  dare  appear. ' 

Thersites  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  voL  i.  p.  405). 

L.  34.  Possess  no  grentleman  =  inform  no  one.  An  ex- 
pression still  in  use. 

L.  38.  The  cabin  is  convenient.  This  was  a  common 
expression  for  the  lodging  of  a  soldier. 

L.  40.  I  conceive  you  =  understand. 

'  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz.' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

L.  45.  I  resolve  so  =  I  am  satisfied  or  convinced  of  it. 

'  As  rushing  out  of  doors  to  be  resohed. ' 

Julius  CcBsar,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

A  common  expression  in  old  plays  ;  but,  as  Colonel  Cunningham 
points  out,  considered  probably  by  Jonson  himself  a  little  affected, 
Tor  in  the  Silent  Woman  (Act  iii.  sc.  1),  Mrs.  Otter  says,  '  He 
departed  straight,  I  can  resolve  you,'  and  Dauphine  remarks,  '  What 
an  excellent  choice  phrase  this  lady  expresses  in  ! ' 

L.  48.  CJo  \>y,  Hieronymo.  Jonson  here  alludes  to  The 
Spanish  Tragedy,  by  Thomas  Kyd,  in  which  play  these  words 
occur.  In  Act  iv.  Hieronymo,  on  the  entrance  of  the  king,  cries 
out,  'Justice,  O  justice  to  Hieronymo,'  but  finding  the  time  inop- 
portune for  his  application,  he  puts  it  by — 

'  King.  Who  is  that  interrupts  our  business  ? 
Hier.  Not  I.     Hieronymo,  beware  ;  go  by,  go  by.' 
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This  line,  as  in  fact  the  whole  play,  was  a  common  subject  of  ridi- 
cule for  the  poets  of  the  time.  Shakspere  introduces  it  into  the 
induction  of  the  Taming  0/ the  Shrew,  and  Dekker  into  his  Satiro- 
mastix. 

L.  49.  Is't  not  well  pend  ?  Although  Jonson  ridicules  the 
play,  he  probably  had  some  affection  for  it,  as  he  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  supported  the  character  of  Hieronymo,  and  subse- 
q  aently  to  have  written  some  additions  to  the  play  for  Henslowe. 

Stage  Direction.  Bohatlill  is  making-  him  ready  all 
this  while.     A  common  expression  for  dressing  himself. 

L.  58.  O  eyes,  no  eyes,  &c.  The  passage  from  the  third  act 
of  the  Spanish  Tragedy  reads  as  follows  : — 

'  O  eyes  !  no  eyes,  but  fountains  fraught  with  tears  : 
O  life  !  no  life,  but  lively  form  of  death  : 
O  world  !  no  world,  but  mass  of  public  wrongs, 
Conjtus'd  and  fill'd  with  murder  and  misdeeds  : 
O  sacred  heav'ns  !  if  this  unhallow'd  deed, 
If  this  inhumane  and  barbarous  attempt ; 
If  this  incomparable  murder  thus 
Of  mine,  but  now  no  more  my  son, 
Shall  unreveal'd  and  unrevenged  pass, 
How  should  we  term  your  dealings  to  be  just. 
If  you  unjustly  deal  with  those  that  in  your  justice  trust?' 

Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  67. 

L.  74.  A  toy.     Fancy,  conceit,  or  trifle. 

'  Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? ' 

2  Henry  IV.  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

There  is  a  curious  use  of  the  word  in  Two  Noble  Kinsmen, 
Act  v.  sc.  4  : — '  The  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire,  took  toy  at  this'  =  took 
a  sudden  whim. 

L.  77.  That  hoot  becomes  your  leg-  passing-  well. 

Probably  Bobadill's  boots  were  of  some  particular  passing  fashion, 
but  soon  after  this  time  the  boot  had  become  general  among  all 
classes. 

'  Put  us  in  bootes,  and  make  us  leather  legs' 

Samuel  Rowlands,  The  Knave  of  Harts,  1613  ; 

where  there  is  a  list  of  all  the  new  fashions  of  dress  {Percy  Soc. 
vol.  v.) 
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The  following  quotation  from  Fabian  Phillips's  Antiquity  etc, 
of  Purveyance  to  tlie  King,  1663,  is  to  the  point : — '  Boots  are  not  so 
frequently  used  as  they  were  in  the  latter  end  of  King  James's 
reign,  when  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  the  Conde  of  Gondomar, 
could  pleasantly  relate,  when  he  went  home  into  Spain,  that  all  the 
citizens  of  London  were  booted,  and  ready,  as  he  thought,  to  go 
out  of  town  :  and  that  for  many  years  since  all  men  of  this  nation, 
as  low  as  the  plowmen  and  meanest  artisans,  which  walked  in  their 
boots,  are  now  with  the  fashion  returned  again,  as  formerly,  to 
shoes  and  stockings.' 

L.  83.  JL  hanger  =  the  fringed  loop  or  strap  attached  to  tha 
girdle  in  which  the  dagger  or  small  sword  usually  hung.  Osric, 
in  Hamlet  (Act  v.  sc.  2),  enlarges  on  the  carriages,  as  he  calls  the 
hangers.  Ladies'  garters  were  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose. 
Taylor,  the  water-poet,  writes  : — 

'  Men's  swords  in  hangers  hang  fast  by  their  side.' 

Workes,  1630,  ii.  133. 

L.  84.  Most  peremptory  beautiful.  For  note  on  the 
word  peremptory,  which  was  used  both  in  a  complimentary  and 
uncomplimentary  sense,  see  Act  i.  sc.  2,  1.  30. 

L.  86.  Most  pyed  =  parti-coloured. 

L.  89.  Rook  =  a  cheat  or  sharper.  When  the  host  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  calls  Falstaff  a  bully-rook,  he  probably 
did  not  intend  the  expression  to  bear  so  condemnatory  a  meaning. 

~No  more  judg-ement  then  a  malt  horse  =  a  heavy 
horse  like  a  dray-horse.  Shakspere  uses  it  as  a  term  of  reproach 
in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

L.  102.  The  bastinado.     From  the  Spanish  bastonada. 

'  Bastonnade,  a  bastonadoe  ;  a  banging  or  beating  with  a  cud- 
gell.' — Cotgrave,  i6ti. 

Very  little  notice  has  been  taken  by  philologists  of  the  influence 
once  exerted  by  the  Spanish  language  upon  English  by  the  increase 
of  the  vocabulary.  This  play  contains  several  words  ending  in 
the  distinctively  Spanish  ado  and  ada,  and  in  a  'Table  of  [in] 
forrain  words,'  used  in  R.  Barret's  Theorike  and  Practike  of  Modem 
War  res  (1598),  one-third  are  from  the  Spanish. 

L.  112.  Send  him  a  chartel.  This  was  formerly  a  common 
expression  for  a  challenge,  which  latter  word  is  used  in  the  quarto. 

L.  113.  A  most  proper  and  ctuflicient  dependance. 

L  2 
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Dependence,  in  the  language  of  the  duello,  meant  the  ground  or 
cause  of  quarrel — the  affair  depending.  In  The  Devil  is  an  Ass, 
Act  iv.  sc.  3,  Fitdottrel  dilates  upon  the  word,  as — '  No,  sweet 
madam  ;  I  have  already  a  dependence,  for  which  cause  I  do  this, ' 
And  again,  '  He's  friend  to  him  with  whom  I  have  the  dependence.' 

L.  114.  The  great  Caranza.  Hieronymo  Carranza,  a 
native  of  Seville  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Honduras,  laid 
down  the  laws  of  duelling  in  a  book  entitled  De  la  Filosqfia  de  las 
Armas,  de  su  destreza.y  de  la  agresion  y  defension  Christiana,  1569, 
1582.  In  The  New  Inn,  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  Caranza  is  referred  to  as  no 
longer  the  great  authority  on  fencing  matters  : — 

1  They  had  their  times,  and  we  can  say,  they  were. 
So  had  Caranza  his  ;  so  had  Don  Lewis.' 

In  Love's  Pilgrimage  (Act  v.  sc.  4),  Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Governor  of  Barcelona,  claims  Caranza  as  a  relation  : — 

1  If  you  mean  him  that  writ  upon  the  duel, 
He  was  my  kinsman.' 

L.  116.  The  first  itoccata  {Italian)  =  the  first  thrust, 
^.fercutio  says  a  la  stoccata  {Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii.  sc.  1). 
'Sioccata,  a  thrust,  a  stoccado,  a  foyne." — Florio.  Shakspere  uses 
the  noun  stuck  in  several  places,  as  : — 

'  If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck' 

Hamlet,  Act  iv.  sc.  7. 

L.  122.  TTn-in-oiie-breath-utter-able.  Another  of  Jonson's 
compound  phrases  (see  Act  i.  sc.  3,  1.  16).  Cf.  '  Never-heard-of- 
torturing  pain  '  {Titus  Andronicus,  Act  ii.  sc.  3). 

L.   128.  Accommodate   us   with    another   bed-staff. 

There  is  nothing  about  '  accommodate  '  or  '  words  of  action  '  in  the 
quarto,  and  probably  the  word  came  into  fashion  about  this  time. 
Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  when  remarking  on  an  epistolary  style, 
unserves,  '  You  are  not  to  cast  a  ring  for  the  perfumed  terms  of  the 
time,  as  accommodation,  complement,  spirit,  &c,  but  use  them 
properly  in  their  place,  as  others.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  Bardolph's  ener- 
getic commendation  of  the  word  as  '  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a 
word  of  exceeding  good  command'  (2  Henry  IV.  Act.  iii.  sc.  2). 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  a  bed  staff  as  '  a  wooden  pin  stuck  anciently 
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on  the  sides  of  the  bedstead  to  hold  the  clothes  from  slipping  on  either 
side.'  In  Alleyn's  Will,  1626,  the  furniture  of  twelve  poor  scholars" 
chambers  is  mentioned  as  six  bedsteads,  six  mattresses,  six  feather- 
beds,  &c,  and  three  dozen  of  bedstaves.  In  The  Staple  of  News 
(Act  v.  sc.  1),  Ben  Jonson  again  refers  to  the  foreign  use  made  of 
these  articles  : — 

'  But  that  she  is  cat-lived  and  squirrel-limb'd 
With  throwing  bed  staves  at  her.' 

The  bedstaff  appears  to  have  been  still  used  as  an  offensive 
weapon  up  to  a  much  later  period.  In  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  a 
faithless  husband  is  attacked  by  the  Lady  Rohesia,  who  grasped 
the  bedstaff,  '  a  weapon  of  mickle  might.' 

L.  138.  Disorder  your  point  =  bear  down.  See  note, 
Act  iv.  sc.  7,  1.  140. 

L.  147.  .\anie  it  tlie  passada  {Spanish)  =a  pass  or  motion 
forwards. 

'  The  immortal  passado  !  the  punto  reverso. ' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

L.  153.  Bat  on©  venue,  sir.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  mix  up  Italian  and  Spanish  words  with  ordinary  conversation,  and 
Bobadill  is  therefore  indignant  at  Matthew's  use  of  a  French  word. 
Venue,  stoccata,  and  hit  all  have  the  same  meaning. 

'  Venie,  a  touch  in  the  body  at  playing  with  weapons. ' — Bullo- 
kar's  English  Expositor.'  'Slender.  I  bruised  my  shin  th'  other 
day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence  ; 
three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes.' — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Act  i.  sc.  1.  '  Thus  are  my  young  novices  strucke  to  the  heart  at 
the  first  venny,  and  dares  come  no  more,  for  feare  of  as  sharp  a 
repulse.' — Fennor's  Compter's  Commonwealth,  1617,  p.  21.  'A 
sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew  of  wit,  snip  snap,  quick  and  home.' — 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 

L.  161.  Learn  =  teach.     It  is  now  considered  a  vulgarism. 

L.  165.  Control  his  bullet.  Here  the  word  bullet  is  used 
for  the  ball  of  a  pistol,  and  not,  as  it  originally  meant,  a  cannon 
ball.     Fr.  boulet.     See  Prologue,  1.  18. 

L.  170.  A  bunch  of  radish  and  salt  to  taste  our 
wine  (spelt  redish  in  F.)  In  Muffet's  Health's  Lnprovement, 
1655,  p.  226,  we  read   '  most  men  eat  radishes  before  meat  to  pro- 
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cure  appetite   and    help  digestion.'     This   is    still  the  common 
practice  in  Italy. 

L.  173.  Corydon  his  hrother.  Down-right,  Well-bred's 
half-brother.  Gifford  remarks  '  The  name  of  this  unfortunate 
shepherd  of  Virgil  seems  to  have  suggested  to  our  old  writers  a 
certain  mixture  of  rusticity  and  folly.  So  in  the  Parsons  Wedding, 
"  He  has  not  so  much  as  the  family  jest  which  these  Corydons  are 
to  inherit." ' 


ACT  II. 
Scene  I. 

L.  6.  Spanish  g*ol«l  and  weig-h  it  with  the  pieces  of 

eight.  In  1590  a  piece  of  eight  testers  [for  note  on  the  teston 
or  tester,  see  Act  iv.  sc.  2,  1.  104],  commonly  called  the  Port- 
cullis crown,  was  coined  in  England  for  exportation  to  the  East 
Indies.  It  weighed  seventeen  pennyweights  eleven  grains,  and  was 
equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar,  or  piece  of  eight  reals,  and  to  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  English.  This  Portcullis  money  is  peculiar 
to  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Spanish  coins  which  Were  best  known  in  the  Indies.  The  East 
India  Company  desired  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  Spanish  money, 
but  the  Queen  declared  that  her  head  should  be  as  well  known  in 
the  Indies  as  that  of  any  Spanish  king.  See  Leake's  English 
Money,  1793,  pp.  255-6.  The  Spanish  '  pieces  of  eight '  are  men- 
tioned in  Robinson  Crusoe. 

L.  8.  Silver  stnftg.  '  On  their  heades  bonettes  of  Turkay 
fashion,  of  cloth  of  golde  of  Tyssue,  and  clothe  of  silver  rolled  in 
cypres.' — Hall,  Hen.  VIII.,  12th  yere,  quoted  in  Richardson's  Dic- 
tionary. 

L.  10.  The  Orogran«.  Coarse  woollen  cloth  (Fr.  gros- 
grains),  more  usually  called  grogram.  'After  dinner  you  may 
appear  again,  having  translated  yourself  out  of  your  English  cloth 
cloak  into  a  light  Turkey  grogram,  if  you  have  that  happiness  of 
shifting.' — Dekker's  Gull's  Hornbook. 

L.  11.  The  Exchange.     See  p.  lvi. 

L.  15.  Kitely's  speech  beginning  '  he  is  a  jewel  brother '  is  am- 
plified from  four  lines  of  prose  in  the  quarto. 
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L.  18.  Ifred  bim  at  the  Hospital.  This  was  Christ's 
Hospital  or  the  Blue-coat  School,  which  at  its  first  establishment 
was  used  as  a  Foundling  Hospital. 

The  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  undertook,  besides  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  regular  grammar  school  of  the  institution,  to  rear 
foundlings  and  children  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  from  funds 
supplied  by  the  various  London  parishes.  The  following  extracts 
from  Trollope's  History  of  Christ' s  Hospital,  1834,  will  explain  this: — 
'  The  administration  of  the  relief,  provided  by  the  collections  within 
the  City  parishes,  seems  to  have  been  united  with  the  main  design 
of  Christ's  Hospital  immediately  after  its  foundation  ;  the  contents  of 
the  inquest  boxes  being  paid  over  to  the  Governors  for  that  purpose. 
In  the  "  Order  of  the  Hospitalls,"  already  mentioned,  the  "admitting 
of  children,  graunting  of  pencioners,  putting  children  foorth  to  ser- 
vice," and  the  examination  of  pregnant  single  women  and  their  pa- 
ramours, are  the  specified  objects  of  the  institution.  With  respect 
to  the  last  of  these  objects,  the  treasurer,  acting  with  another  go- 
vernor, was  empowered  to  demand  sureties  for  the  appearance  of 
the  parties  from  week  to  week,  and  for  the  support  of  the  child  ; 
with  a  view  to  "  avoide  the  laying  of  such  children  in  the  streets, 
whereby  this  Hospitall  upon  such  extremities  should  otherwise  be 
charged  thereby."  It  appears  from  the  records  that  inquisitions  of 
this  nature  gradually  decreased  in  number,  and  there  are  but 
few  entries  respecting  them  subsequent  to  the  year  1578  '  (p.  57). 
'  In  the  year  1557,  therefore,  four  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Hospital,  it  is  manifest  that  two  distinct  classes  of  children  were 
received  under  its  protection  :  namely,  those  of  freemen,  who  were 
necessarily  four  years  old  and  upwards;  and  certain  otheis,  who 
were  in  danger  of  present  perishing.  Between  these  classes  a  line 
of  separation  is  exactly  traced  in  the  early  records  of  the  house. 
Limiting  the  entire  complement  of  children  to  four  hundred,  the 
court  books  of  1556  divide  them  into  two  hundred  and  fifty,  who 
were  to  "lodge  and  learn,"  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  "suckling 
children."  Under  the  year  1566  there  will  be  found  a  distinction 
between  the  "children  of  the  house,"  and  "  children  kept  by  a 
parish  "  ;  in  1572  "  foundlings  and  those  taken  in  from  povertie  or 
sickness  "  are  said  to  be  "maintained  at  the  citie  cost,"  and  children 
were  regularly  admitted  from  different  parishes  by  order  of  the. 
Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  '  (p.  60). 

T,  Hey  wood,  in  his  King  Edward  IV.,  falls  into  the  anachron- 
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ism  of  placing  Sir  |ohn  Crosby  at  a  school  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
and  derives  the  name  from  Cow  Cross,  by  which  place  the  child  was 
supposed  to  have  been  found  : — 

'  I  do  not  shame  to  say,  the  Hospital 
Of  London  was  my  chiefest  fost'ring  place.' 

L.  19.  A.  toward  imp  =  a  forward  child.  See  quotation 
below  (1.  70).  The  adverb  towdrd  and  the  adjective  toward  are 
differently  accented.  See  Act  i.  sc.  1,  1.  1  ;  toward  and  frcnvard 
are  correlative  terms  ;  toward =  '  drawing  to,'  and  froward=  '  driving 
from.'  An  imp  was  a  graft  or  shoot,  applied  to  young  offspring. 
Lord  Cromwell,  in  his  last  letter  to  Henry  VIII, ,  prays  for  the 
imp,  his  son. 

L.  39.  Gifford  reads  both  instead  of  toot,  and  justifies  his 
alteration  by  the  version  of  the  passage  in  the  quarto  : — 


let  my  continued  zeale, 


The  constant  and  religious  regard 
That  I  have  ever  caried  to  your  name, 
My  cariage  with  your  sister,  all  contest 
How  much  I  stand  affected  to  your  house.' 

L.  56.  Scarce  no  note  =  scarce  any. 

L.  60.  To  stale  himself.  To  make  himself  cheap  and  com- 
mon. 

1  To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protecter. ' — Julius  Ccesar,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

L.  70.  A  cracbt  three-fa rthing-s.  In  1561  a  three-far- 
thing piece  was  struck,  which,  in  common  with  certain  other  coins 
struck  at  the  same  time,  had  a  full-blown  rose  placed  behind  the 
Oueen's  bust.  A  curious  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Scornful  Lady  contains  a  notice  of  a  fraud  of  those  days.  Loveless, 
speaking  of  Morecraft,  the  usurer,  says  : — 

'  He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 

Whipp'd  and  then  cropp'd,  for  washing  out  the  roses 

In  three  farthings,  to  make  them  pence.' 

These  pieces  were  of  silver,  and  so  thin  from  wear  that  they 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  very  personification  of  thinness. — 
Shakspere,  in  King  John  (Act  i.  sc.  2),  refers  to  them  : — 
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-my  face  so  thin, 


That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 

Lest  men  should  say,  Look  where  three  farthings  goes.' 

L.  71.  Down-right  here  fully  justifies  Bobadill's  character  of  his 
discourse,  that  it  was  full  of  rusty  proverbs   (Act  i.  sc.  5.  1.  98). 

L.  tj.  One  ©'  your  city  pounds,  the  counters.  See 
Introduction,  p.  lvii.  Although  the  City  compters  are  no  longer 
used,  the  offices  of  Secondary  and  Prothonotary  of  the  Poultry  and 
Giltspur  Compters  still  exist. 

L.  79.  Claps  his  dish  at  the  m  rong-  man's  door.  It 
was  an  old  custom  for  lepers  and  other  diseased  poor  to  wander 
about  with  a  wooden  vessel,  having  a  moveable  cover  called  a  clap- 
dish,  to  give  the  charitable  warning  of  their  necessities  and  infectious 
condition.  In  Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,  i6n,  we  find  '  Cli- 
q  uette,  a  clicket  or  clapper,  such  as  lazers  carry  about  with  them. ' 

L.  91.  Savour  less  of  stomach.  The  word  stomach  was 
used  to  express 

(1)  pride : — 

'  He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach. ' 

Henry  VIII.  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

(2)  courage  : — 

'  He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart.' — Henry  V.  Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

Colonel  Cunningham  quotes  from  Thomas  Becon's  emp. 
Edward  VI.)  preface  to  the  Policy  of  War,  in  illustration  of  the 
use  of  this  word  : — 'A  lusty  heart  and  frank  courageous  stomach.' 
See  note,  Act  iii.  sc.  i,  1.  194. 

L.  102.  Humor.  .  .  vapour.     See  Introduction,  p.  xxx. 

L.  104.  Mis  familiars  =  associates. 

L.  no.  from  my  flat  cap  unto  my  shining-  shoes. 
The  bonnet  or  flat  cap  was  the  usual  wear  of  all  classes  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  ;  but  when  the 
nobility  adopted  a  more  ornamental  hat,  it  fell  in  public  esteem.  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham  always  wore  the  bonnet,  and  so  common  was  it 
among  the  Londoners  that  it  became  known  as  the  '  city  flat  cap.' 
Thomas  Decker,  in  his  Knight's  Conjuring,  1607,  speaks  of  a  per- 
son «  at  bowling  alleys  in  z.flat  cap,  like  a  shop-keeper  '  {Percy  Soc, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  20). 
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•Why,  how  now,  good  man  jlat-cap, 
What-d'ye-Iack  ?  ' — Field's  Amends  for  Ladies. 

(Hazlitt's  Dods  ley,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.) 

They  were  likewise  known  as  '  statute  caps,'  on  account  of  their 
having  been  strictly  enjoined  as  an  article  of  apparel  by  13  Eliz. 
cap.  19,  an  Act  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  of  cappers. 

'Well,  better  wits  have  worne  plain  statute  caps.' 

Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  sc.  2. 

A  curious  little  pamphlet  was  published  in  1565,  entitled  '  A 
Pleasant  Dialogue  or  Disputation  betweene  the  Cap  and  the  Head. ' 
When  boots  came  into  fashion  shoes  went  out,  and  the  play-writers, 
catching  the  tone  of  the  courtiers,  were  particularly  satirical  in  the 
matter  of  shining  shoes,  as  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  shop- 
keepers. 

Gifford  gives  the  two  following  quotations  : — 

'  Capt.  Will  you  to  your  shop  again  ? 

Cit.  I  have  no  mind  to  woollen  stockings  now, 

And  shoes  that  shine.' — Shirley's  Doubtful  Heir. 
'  Bond.         How  shall  we  know  the  Vintners  ? 
Claud.       If  they  walk  on  foot,  by  their  rat-coloured  stockings, 
and  shining  shoes.' — Massinger's  Guardian. 

Col.  Cunningham  adds  another  from  Davenant's  News  from 
Plimouth  (Act  iii.  sc.  1) : — 

'  The  shops  were  open  long  before, 

And  Youngest  Prentice  goes, 
To  lay  at  Mrs.  chamber  door, 
His  master's  shining  shoes.' 

L.  123.  Quacksalvers  =  mountebanks. 


Scene  II. 

L.  4.  The  time  of  day  to  you.  An  ordinary  salutation  on 
meeting.     Cf.  '  pass  the  time  of  day.' 

L.  23.  Sig-ht  of  Fleet  Street.     See  Introduction,  p.  lvii. 

L.  25.  Ilu  <re  tumbrel  slop  of  yours.  The  wide  Dutch 
breeches  common  in  Chaucer's  time  and  re-introduced  in  the  reign 
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of  Elizabeth.  Palsgrave  has  'a  payre  of  sloppe  hoses,'  and  in 
Stephens's  Essays  and  Characters,  1615,  is  the  following  : — 

1  If  they  can  walke  about  their  wealthy  shopps 
In  sober  gownes  and  very  hansome  slopps.' 

L.  26.  Cfarag-antaa  breech.  This  word,  derived  from  the 
name  of  Rabelais'  giant,  was  a  favourite  one  in  Jonson's  day. 

On  April  6,  1592,  '  Gargantua,  his  prophesie,' was  entered  in 
the  Stationers'  books  to  John  Wolf,  and  on  Dec.  4,  1594,  'The 
Historie  of  Gargantua  '  to  John  Danter.  (Arber's  Transcript,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  607,  667.) 

*They  were  not  such  Gargantuan  boysterous  gulliguts  as  they.' 
Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe  [Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  149). 

Samuel  Rowlands,  in  his  Knaves  of Spades  and  Diamonds,  likens 
'  the  great  large  abhominable  breech'  to  '  brewers'  hop-sackes,"  and 
these  ugly  garments  had  many  enemies.  Wright,  in  his  Passions  of 
the  Minde,  1601,  says  '  this  absurde,  clownish,  and  unseemly  attire 
only  by  custome  now  is  not  misliked  but  rather  approved.'  An 
order  was  made  in  the  4th  and  5th  of  Philip  and  Mary  by  the 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple  that  none  of  their  members  '  should 
wear  great  breeches  in  their  hose,  after  the  Dutch,  Spanish  or 
Almain  fashion,'  on  pain  of  forfeiting  3s.  4^.  for  the  first  and  ex- 
pulsion for  the  second  offence. 

L.  29.  My  brother's  consorts  =  associates.  See  Act  i. 
sc.  1,  1.  51. 

L.  30.  Cam'rades  [French)  comrades,  chamber-fellows. 

'  Methinks,  camerade,  a  sup  of  chocolate 
Is  not  amiss  after  a  tedious  journey.' 
Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  The  Adventures  of  Five  Hours,  1662  (Act  i.) 

L.  32.  Swing-e  the  whole  gringr  of  'em.    Beat  or  chastise. 

'  An  ofte  dede  him  sore  swinge. ' — Havelock. 

'  O  the  passion  of  God  !  so  I  shalbe  swinged.  ' 

Mariage  of  Witt  and  Wisdome,  1579. 

*  Dober,  to  beat,  swinge,  lamme,  bethwacke  ;  to  canvasse  throughly.' 
— Cotgrave,  161 1.  Gifford  altered  the  word  ging  to  gang,  but 
ging  is  a  good  old  word,  meaning  company,  and  was  usually  used  in 
a  less  disparaging  sense  than  'gang.'  In  Middleton's  Spanish 
Gipsy  we  have 
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'  Welcome,  poet,  to  our  ging  ! 
Make  rhymes,  we'll  give  the  reason.' 

*  For  all  your  dagger,  wert  not  for  your  ging, 
I  would  knock  my  whipstock  on  your  addle-head.' 

1601,  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

(Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  viii.  p.  145.) 

'There's  a  knot,  aging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.' 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

In  the  quarto  the  reading  is  '  swinge  the  whole  nest  of  'em.' 

L.  35.  -A.S  be  brew*  mo  mIiuII  lie  drink.    An  old  proverb. 

'  Let  him  habbe,  ase  he  brew,  bale  to  dryng.' 
Richard  0/  Almaigne,  1.  11  (Percy's  Reliques,  vol.  ii.  No.  1.) 

L.  36.     Tig-btly  =  quickly,  smartly. 

L.  46.  The  bell  ring's  to  breakfast.  This  would  be 
somewhere  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was  half  past 
six  when  Master  Matthew  called  upon  Bobadill,  and  the  two 
appear  to  have  come  straight  to  Kitely's. 

Scene  III. 

L.  20.     Parley.    Spelt  parlee  in  F. 

L.  35.  Hose-water.  It  appears  from  Venner's  Via  Recta 
ad  Vitam  longam,  1650,  that  fruit  was  frequently  eaten  with  rose- 
water  ;  thus,  on  p.  171,  we  read  '  raspis  or  framboise  being  ripe  may 
be  eaten  by  themselves ....  or  if  there  be  need  of  cooling  with  rose  or 
violet  water  and  sugar  ;  '  and  on  p.  153,  '  quodlins  (codlin  apples)  are 
eaten  with  sugar  and  rose-water.' 

L.  38.  Good  musse.  Muss  or  mouse  was  a  favourite  term  of 
endearment.  It  occurs  in  Hamlet : — '  Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek 
and  call  you  his  mouse  ; '  and  AUeyn  the  actor  terms  his  wife  '  my 
good  sweete  mouse.' 

L.  39.  A  thousand  ang-els.  An  angel  was  a  gold  coin 
varying  in  value  from  6s.  8d.  to  10s. 

L.  47.  Tbisnew  disease.  This  disease  retained  its  adjective 
neiv  for  many  years,  and  in  1659  H.  Whitmore  published  a  little 
book  entitled  Febris  A  noma  la,  or  the  new  disease  that  now  rageth 
throughout  England.  The  author  observed  that  the  part  chiefly 
affected  was  the  heart,  and  remarked  that  the  disease  was  as  old  as 
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the  art  of  medicine  itself,  '  though  the  people  call  it  the  new  disease.' 
The  symptoms  were  as  follows  : — '  With  a  pain  in  their  heads,  and 
inclining  to  vomiting,  a  sudden  faintness  of  spirits  and  weakness 
without  any  manifest  cause,  with  a  feeble  and  sometimes  intermittent 
pulse,  so  as  very  lusty  and  strong  men  in  Cheshire  (in  the  year  1651, 
where  this  disease  then  raged)  in  a  very  short  space,  so  lost  their 
strength  that  they  were  not  able  to  stand  or  turn  themselves  in  their 
beds '  (p.  72).  Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.,  is  said  to  have  died  of 
this  disease,  '  and  now  returned  to  Richmond  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  he 
(Henry,  Prince  of  Wales)  complained  afresh  of  his  pain  in  the  head, 
with  increase  of  a  meagre  complexion,  inclining  to  feverish  ;  and  then 
for  the  rareness  thereof  called  the  new  disease '  (Aulicus  Coquinariee). 
But  in  a  letter  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  it 
is  stated  that  the  Prince's  disease  was  ague.  '  It  is  verily  thought 
that  the  disease  was  no  other  than  the  ordinary  ague  that  hath 
reigned  and  raged  almost  all  over  England  since  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  which,  by  observation,  is  found  must  have  its  ordinary 
course,  and  the  less  physic  the  better,  but  only  sweating,  and  an 
orderly  course  of  keeping  and  government.  The  extremity  of  the 
disease  seemed  to  lie  in  his  head  '  {Court  and  Times  of  James  /., 
1848,  vol.  i.  p.  203).  It  is  a  curious  corroboration  of  this  that  Dr. 
Whitmore  affirmed  that  the  new  disease  '  appears  in  the  livery  of 
some  or  other  kind  of  ague.' 

L.  55.  She  has  me  i'  the  wind.  '  To  have  one  in  the  wind  ' 
was  an  old  expression  meaning  to  understand  him. 

L.  59.  This  speech  of  Kitely's  contains  a  fine  description  of  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  poison  of  jealousy. 

L.  69.  Sensive  =  sensitive. 

L.  71.  Suspect  =  suspicion. 


Scene  IV. 

L.  2.  Translated  thus  =  transformed.  '  Bless  thee, 
Bottom!  bless  thee!  thou  art  translated'  {Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Act  iii.  sc.  1). 

L.  3.     Sort  of  lies  =  quantity. 

L.  5.  Ominous  a  fruit  as  tlie  fico.  '  This  ominous 
rood'  (Milton's  Comus,  1.  61).  Ominous  was  used  for  deadly  or 
fatal,  and  Gilford  supposes  that  Brain-worm  refers  to  the  poisoned 
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fig  of  Spain  and  Italy.  It  may,  however,  only  refer  to  the  expression 
of  contempt  associated  with  the  fig.      '  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  you.' 

L.  9.  I»ryfo©t  over  ^Ioretield*.  Moorfields  was  a  fenny 
district,  and  it  would  not  have  been  easy  at  this  time  to  walk 
across  it  dry-foot ;  but  Brain-worm's  expression  is  metaphorical,  and 
refers  to  the  term  of  the  chase  when  the  game  is  followed  by  the 
scent  of  the  foot.  '  A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  rfry- 
footweW  (Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  sc.  2).  For  note  on  Moor- 
fields, see  Introduction,  p.  li. 

L.  12.  Blue  -waiters.  Blue  signifies  faith  and  constancy,  and 
blue-coats  were  long  the  badge  of  servitude,  but  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  they  appear  to  have  been  discontinued,  at  least  for  a  time. 
In  Edward  Sharpham's  comedy  The  Fleire  (1607)  reference  to  this 
is  made  : — '  Since  blue  coats  were  left  off,  the  kissing  of  the  hands  is 
the  serving-man's  badge;'  andinMiddleton's^/  Trick  toCatchtheOld 
One  Mistress  Lucre  says,  '  Since  blue  coats  been  turned  into  cloaks, 
we  can  scarce  know  the  man  from  the  master.'     (Spelt  blew  in  F.) 

L.  14.  We  may  wear  motley  at  tne  rear's  end, 
Gifford  observes  that  servants  were,  by  way  of  punishment  for 
notorious  faults,  stripped  of  their  liveries,  and  compelled  to  appear 
in  a  parti-coloured  coat,  the  common  habiliment  of  domestic  fools. 

L.  15.  You  know.  Gifford  remarks  on  this  indecorous 
address  to  the  audience,  but  supposes  that  Jonson  thought  himself 
justified  by  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who  were  great  sinners  in 
this  respect. 

L.  16.  Ambnscado  {Spanish,  emboscada)  =  ambush.  '  Am- 
buscado,  a  Spanish  word,  and  signifieth  any  troupe  or  company  of 
soldiers,  either  foot  or  horse,  lodged  secretly  in  some  covert'  (R. 
Barret's  Theor  ike  and  Practike  of  Modern  IVarres,  1598,  sign.  y.  4). 

L.  19.  "Veni,  vitli,  vici,  I  may  say  witb  Captain  C«e*ar. 
Rosa'ind  talks  of  '  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of  /  came,  saw,  and 
overcame'  (As  You  Like  it,  Act  v.  sc.  2).  '  He  (Leicester)  was  sent 
governor  by  the  queene  '  (says  Xaunton)  '  to  the  revolted  states  of 
Holland,  where  we  reade  not  of  his  wonders,  for  they  say,  he  had 
more  of  Mercury  than  he  had  of  Mars,  and  that  his  devise  might 
have  beene  without  prejudice  to  the  great  Caesar,  Veni,  vidi, 
redivi'  (Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Janus  I.,  ed.  Scott,  181 1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89,  note). 

L.  21.  La  nee  knig-hts  =  foot-soldiers,  men  of  the  ranks. 
Cotgrave  has  *  Lasquenet,  a  lance-knight  or  germane  footman,   and 
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in  Dekker's  Knight's  conjuring  we  read  of  '  our  lansquenight  of 
Lowe  Germanic ' 

Brain-worm  made  himself  up  as  a  very  fair  sample  of  the  charac- 
ters that  haunted  Moorfields.  In  Eastward  Hoe,  Act  i.  sc.  i,  one  of 
these  beggars  is  vividly  described  as  follows — '  Methinkes  I  see  thee 
alreadie  walking  in  Moore  Fields  without  a  cloake,  with  halfe  a  hat, 
Without  a  band,  a  doublet  with  three  buttons,  without  a  girdle,  a 
hose  with  one  point  and  no  garter,  with  a  cudgell  under  thine  arm, 
begging  and  borrowing  three  pence.' 

L.  38.  A  jet  ring- !  Oh,  the  poesie.  Great  virtues  were 
attributed  to  jet  in  former  times,  and  beads  made  of  that  material 
were  specially  sought  after.  Bale  alludes  to  this  opinion  in  his 
Ky7ige  Johan  : — 

'  Holy  water  and  bredde  shall  dryve  awaye  the  devyll ; 
Blessinges  with  blacke  bedes  wyll  helpe  in  every  evyll.' 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  engrave  mottoes  or  posies  upon 
wedding,  betrothal,  and  other  rings,  and  books  of  these  mottoes 
were  published.  One  of  these,  Loves  Garland,  appeared  in  1624, 
and  again  in  1674.  In  the  latter  year  was  also  published  Cupid '  s 
Posies  for  Bracelets,  Handkerchers,  and  Kings,  with  Scarfes,  Gloves, 
and  other  things  : — 

'  Written  by  Cupid  on  a  day 
When  Venus  gave  me  leave  to  play. 
The  lover  sheweth  his  intent 
By  gifts  that  are  with. posies  sent.' 
Hamlet  asks  respecting  the  three  doggrel  rhymes  spoken  by  the 
player,    'Is  this  a  prologue  or  the  posy  of  a  ring?'     {Hamlet,  Act 
iii.  sc.  2).     In  Cynthia's  Revels  (Act  iv.  sc.  1)  we  find  one  for  a  ruby 
ring  : — '  The  posy  is  of  my  own  device.  Let  this  blush  for  me,  sir.' 
Cowley  addressed  a  short  poem   '  To  a  Lady  who  made  Posies  for 
Rings,'  beginning — 

'  I  little  thought  the  time  would  ever  bee 
That  I  should  wit  in  dwarfish  Posies  see. 
As  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 
Thou  to  few  words  all  sense  dost  give.' 
L.  64.   Late    wars    of    Bobcmia,    Hung-aria,     l>al 
■natia,  and  Poland.     During  the  quarter  of  a  century  pre- 
ceding the  production  of  this  play  there  had  been  continued  fighting 
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in  these  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Amurath  III. 
(Sultan  from  1574  to  1595)  the  Turks  exerted  great  power  in  Europe, 
and  in  their  long  contest  with  Austria  they  at  first  obtained  many 
brilliant  successes  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  forced  to  evacuate 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  were  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  action  of  the  Poles.  The  wars  were  continued  during  the 
reign  of  Mohammed  III.,  who  succeeded  Amurath  in  1595.  See 
note  on  Strigonium,  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  1.  122. 

L.  71.  In  the  quarto  the  following  passage  occurs  after  Vienna  : — 
'  I  have  been  at  America  in  the  Galleyes  thrise  where  I  was  most 
dangerously  shot." 

L.  76.  This  rapier.    See  Introduction,  p.  xliv. 

L.  86.  And  =  if.     See  note,  Act.  i.  sc.  1,  1.  47. 

L.  89.  T*ure  Toledo.  The  swords  of  Toledo  were  renowned 
for  their  temper  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  Spain  was  under  the 
Romans,  and  they  are  supposed  to  owe  their  valuable  qualities  to 
some  peculiar  property  in  the  water  of  the  Tagus.  The  manufactory 
was  removed  to  Seville  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  swords  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir  were  inferior  to  those  made  by  the  same  workmen  at 
Toledo. 

L.  90.  I  bad  rather  it  were  a  Spaniard.  Stephen 
exhibits  here  a  considerable  amount  of  geographical  ignorance. 

L.  96.  Shall  I  walk  with  a  cndg-el  like  Hig-g-in- 
hottom  ?  It  is  not  known  who  this  Higginbottom  was.  Gifford 
quotes  the  following  passage  in  illustration  of  the  cudgel : — '  Me- 
thinkes  I  see  thee  already  walking  in  Moorfields  .  .  .  with  a  cudgel 
under  thine  arm,  borrowing  and  begging  three  pence '  {Eastward 
Hoe \  Act  i.  sc.  1). 

Scene  V. 

L.  1.  I  cannot  lose  the  thoug-ht.  This  fine  soliloquy 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio.  Its  place  is  occupied  in  the 
quarto  by  a  much  inferior  speech  in  rhyme,  commencing 

'  My  labouring  spirit  being  late  opprest 
With  my  Sonne's  follie,  can  embrace  no  rest.' 

L.  5.  When  I  'was  young-,  &c.  Jonson  had  here  in  his 
mind  the  passage  in  Juvenal's  Thirteenth  Satire  on  the  reverence 
anciently  paid  to  old  age  ;  but,  as  Gifford  observes,  after  quoting  the 
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passage  from  the  play,  '  that  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 
This  is  indeed  what  Dryden,  in  his  remarks  onjonson,  calls  "in- 
vading the  ancients  like  a  monarch  ;"'  it  is  not  a  theft,  but  a  victory.' 
See  Gilford's  translation  of  Juvenal,  1817,  vol.  ii.  p.  120. 

L.  8.  JBulton.  Yx.bouffon.  An  old  spelling  of  the  word  buffoon. 
Required  here  for  the  rhythm. 

L.  14.  Wa.r,  would  ourselves  we.r«  not  the  fir»r. 
Quintilian  reprobates  the  custom  of  his  time  in  indulging  the 
gluttony  of  children,  and  says,  '  We  form  their  palate  before  their 
tongue. '  In  treating  the  question  of  domestic  or  public  education 
for  boys,  he  remarks  that  seme  say  boys  are  debauched  at  school, 
but  he  observes  that  we  ourselves  are  the  chief  instruments  in 
corrupting  the  morals  of  our  children,  for  no  sooner  are  they  born 
than  we  enervate  them  with  fondness.  See  Institutes,  book  i. 
chap.  2.  Drummond  notes  in  his  Conversations  with  Jonson  that 
'  he  recommended  to  my  reading  Quintilian  (who,  he  said,  would 
tell  me  the  faults  of  my  verses  as  if  he  lived  with  me) '  (p.  2). 

L.  32.  Travail'tl  =  travelled. 

L.  34.  -  Grammar  of  cheating-.  Jonson  drew  this  grammar 
from  Horace's  Epistles  (Book  i.  Epistle  1),  where  the  poet  denounces 
the  selfish  teaching  of  his  time  : — 

'  O  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  est  ; 
Virtus  post  numraos.' 

L.  38.  Neither  have  I,  &c.  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  a 
passage  in  Juvenal's  Fourteenth  Satire  : — 

'  Nee  de  se  melius  cuiquam  sperare  propinquo,'  &c. 

Translated  by  Gifford— 

1  Nor  does  that  infant  fairer  hopes  inspire, 
Who  train' d  by  the  gray  epicure,  his  sire, 
Has  learn' d  to  pickle  mushrooms,  and  like  him, 
To  souse  the  beccaficos,  till  they  swim  ! ' 

Gifford's  Juvenal,  1817,  vol,  ii.  p.  145. 

L.  47.  To  rape  =  to  ravish. 

*  To  rape  the  fields  with  touches  of  her  string. ' 

Drayton's  Eclogues,  v.  1407. 

L.  51.  I,ey8tal8  =  dunghills,  or  receptacles  of  filth. 
L.  54.  Flea  lit = excited. 
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'And  when  he  falls  the  hunter's  gladd, 
The  hounds  zx^flesKd,  and  few  are  sadd.' 

Old  Ballad,  quoted  in  Wares'  Glossary. 

L.  76.  It  shall  not  be  g-iven  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  the  future  it  will  no  longer  be  a  gift,  for  Kno'well  shall  receive  a 
recompense  from  above.  An  allusion  to  Proverbs  xix.  17  : — 'He 
that  hath  pity  oh  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  again.'  The  disbanded  soldiers  and 
beggars  of  Ben  jonson's  day  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  the 
opinion  that  they  had  a  right  to  live  on  public  charity  by  using  the 
form  God  pays. 

'  But  there  be  some  that  bear  a  soldier's  form, 
That  swear  by  him  they  never  think  upon  ; 
Go  swaggering  up  and  down,  from  house  to  house, 
Crying,  "  God  pays."  ' — London  Prodigal,  ii.  3. 

See  also  Jonson's  Epigram  xii. 

L.  78.  Sacked  the  hilt*.  Sold  them,  as  Jonson  himself  said 
he  had  to  devour  his  books  when  in  pecuniary  distress.  Mr.  Hales 
remarks  on  the  use  of  the  plural  hilts,  and  refers  to  Julius  Ccesar, 
Act  v.  sc   3  : — 

'  Hold  thou  my  yword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it.'— Act  v.  sc.  5. 

L.  83.  Sordid-base.  These  compound  adjectives  are  fre- 
quently used  by  Shakspere.  See  Abbott's  Shakespearian  Gram- 
mar, Par.  2. 

L.  94.  The  beetle  on  the  dnng-  she  breeds  in.     This 

is  the  Geotrupes  stercorarius,  which  has  many  popular  names  in 
English,  such  as  Shard-born  or  Shad-borne  beetle,  clock,  dor, 
dumbledor,  tumble-dung,  lousy  watchman.  In  the  quarto  it  it 
'scarabe  on  the  dung.'  The  'sharded  beetle'  is  mentioned  in 
Cymbeline  (Act  iii.  sc.  3),  and  there  is  another  allusion  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  (Act  in.  sc.  2)  :— '  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their 
beetle.' 

'  And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight.' 

Gray's  Elegy. 

L.  no.  Titz-Sword-     The  name  in  the  quarto  is  Portevsio. 
L.   131.    The  sig-ht  of  a  cassock  or  a  musket-rest. 
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The  cassock  was  a  soldier's  loose  outer  coat.  '  Half  of  the  which 
dare  not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassocks,  lest  they  should 
shake  themselves  to  pieces'  {All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv. 
sc.  3).  The  old  musket  was  so  large  and  unwieldy  a  weapon  that  it 
required  a  support  before  it  could  be  used  by  the  soldier.  This 
consisted  of  a  pole  of  tough  wood  with  an  iron  spike  at  the  end  to 
fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  a  semicircular  piece  of  iron  or  hoop  to  rest 
the  musket  on.  The  musketeer  carried  the  rest  over  the  right 
shoulder  by  strings  fastened  beneath  the  forked  head.  The  musket 
rest  was  discarded  in  the  Civil  Wars.  '  Musquetiers. — Lastly  for 
their  right  hands  they  shall  have  Rests  of  Ash-wood,  or  other 
rough  wood,  with  iron  pikes  in  the  neather  end  and  halfe  hoopes 
of  iron  about  to  rest  the  musquet  on,  and  double  strong  stringes 
fastened  neere  thereunto,  to  hang  about  the  arme  of  the  souldier 
when  at  any  time  hee  shall  have  occasion  to  traile  the  same  ;  and 
the  length  of  these  rests  shall  be  su table  to  the  stature  of  the  man, 
bearing  his  piece  so,  as  hee  may  discharge  it  without  stooping.' — G. 
Markham's  Souldier  s  Exercise,  1639,  p.  3  {Souldier  s  Accidence). 
'  The  Postures  of  the  Musquet. 

1.  March  with  your  musquet  and  rest  shouldred. 

2.  Prepare  your  rest. 

3.  Slipp  your  musket. 

4=  Plase  your  rest  and  musket. 
5.  Joyne  your  rest  and  musket. 
34.  Recover  your  rest  and  musket  into  your  first  posture.' — 
H.  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman,  1627,  p.  300.  The  postures 
of  the  musket  are  rather  different  in  G.  Markham's  Souldier  s 
Accidence  : — The  first  is  '  Shoulder  your  musquet,  and  carry  your 
rest  in  the  right  hand.'  The  postures  in  discharging: — 'Carrie 
your  rest  in  your  left  hand,  preparing  to  give  fire.  Sloape  your 
musquet  and  let  the  Rest  sinke,'  &c. 

L.  132.  Musters  at  Mile  End.     See  p.  lii. 

Let  the  -world  think  me  a  bad  counterfeit  if  I 
cannot  grive  him  the  slip.  The  two  words  counterfeit  and 
slip  being  synonymous,  and  used  indifferently  for  a  piece  of  false 
money,  are  frequently  punned  upon  by  the  old  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Jonson's  Epistle  to  Master  Arthur  Squib 
(Underwoods  No.  63),  contains  a  good  illustration  of  the  double 
meaning  : — 

M2 
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« And  as  within  your  office  you  do  take 
No  piece  of  money,  but  you  know  or  make 
Inquiry  of  the  worth  ;  so  we  must  do, 
First  weigh  a  friend,  then  touch  and  try  him  too  : 
For  there  are  many  slips  and  counterfeits ,' 


ACT  III. 

Scene   I. 

L.  14.  Faces  about.  The  expression  '  right  about  face '  is  so 
well  known  that  it  can  hardly  now  require  explanation,  but  the 
following  may  be  quoted  from  G.  Markham's  SouldUr's  Accidence, 
1639  :— 

'  Faces  to  the  right  hand, 
Faces  to  the  left, 
Faces  about.' 

Also  the  familiar  words  '  As  you  were.' 

L.  23.  Qhos  aeouus  amavit  Jupiter.  From  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil's  sEneid : — 

' .  .  .  .  Pauci,  quos  aequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aui  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
Dis  geniti  potuere.' — LI.  129-131. 

L.  27.  Apollo   and  the   mad   Thespian   grirls.    The 

name  Thespiades  was  one  among  many  given  to  the  Nine  Muses. 
According  to  Pausanias,  Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce their  worship  from  Thrace  to  Thespiae  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon. 

The  muses  as  goddesses  of  song  were  naturally  connected  with 
Apollo,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  who  is  described  as  the  leader  of  their 
choir.  '  Mad '  here  probably  means  inspired  with  the  afflatus  of 
the  gods.  Cf.  '  the  poet's  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling  '  {Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  v.  sc.  1).  '  Nullum  magnum  ingenium  absque 
mixtura  dementias  est '  (Seneca).  '  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness 
near  allied'  (Dryden's  Abwlom  and  Achitophel,  pt.  1). 

L.  36.  In  all  Pliny  or  Synimachus'  Epistles. 
C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus  (nephew  of  C.  Plinius  Secundus, 
author  of  the  Natural  History)  was  born  A.D.  61  or  62.     The  ten 
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books  of  his  Letters  were  collected  by  himself.     They  contained  th« 
chief  materials  for  his  life. 

Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  flourished  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar,  statesman  and  orator. 
He  was  at  one  time  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  in  a.d.  391  was  elevated 
to  the  consulship.  He  left  10  books  of  Epistles,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son.  His  style  was  formed  upon  that 
of  Pliny. 

L.    39.    I     marie  =  marvel.       'I    did    so   marl'    (Hazlitt' 
Dodsley,  vol.  x.  p.  504). 

L.  62.  Two  hangr-hy'tt  =  hangers-on.  Gosson  allows  that 
some  players  are  modest,  '  though  the  pride  of  their  shadowes  ( 1 
meane  those  hangbyes  whome  they  succour  with  stipend)  cause 
them  to  bee  somewhat  il  talked  of  abrode '  (Gosson's  School  of 
Abuse,  1579,  Sh.  Soc,  p.  29).  In  the  quarto  they  are  called  'my 
two  Zanies.' 

L.  82.  Somewhat  melancholy.     See  Act  i.  sc.  3,  1.  79. 

L.  84.  I  am  no  g-eneral  man.  Public  or  common.  The 
noun  general  ( =  the  public)  is  common  in  Shakspere,  as  '  caviare 
to  the  general,'  in  Hamlet,  and — 

'  And  even  so 
The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence. ' — Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

L.  89.  Inov  =  enough.     See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  i.  1.  63. 

L.  120.  St.  Mark's  I>a,v.  This  Saint's  day  falls  on  April  25. 
It  is  distinguished  in  old  calendars  by  a  second  appellation,  Litania 
major,  which  had  reference  to  the  prayers  and  solemn  processions 
of  covered  crosses  on  this  day. 

L.  122.  Beleag-'ring  of  Strig-oninm  =  Gran  (Magyar, 
Esztergam)  which  is  a  town  in  Hungary  on  an  elevation  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Pesth.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  country,  and  has  undergone  constant 
assaults  and  sieges.  It  has  also  been  known  by  the  following 
names  : — Stregonia,  Stregon,  Stregan,  Stegran.  '  Graan  in  Hungary, 
which  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  in  the  year  1597,  after  having 
been  in  their  possession  near  half  a  century.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  inroads  wnich  the  Turks  made  into  the  Emperor's  do- 
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minions  had  made  it  fashionable  to  go  a  volunteering  in  his  service.' 
—  Whalley.  Thomas  Arundel,  son  of  Sir  Matthew  Arunde?,  and  after- 
wards Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour,  was  created  Count  of  the  German 
Empire  by  Rodolph  II.,  on  account  of  various  exploits  against  the 
Turks,  and  particularly  because  at  the  storming  of  the  Water 
Tower,  near  Strigonium,  he  had  taken  the  enemies'  banner  with  his 
own  hand.  For  accepting  this  foreign  honour  \\z  was  imprisoned 
by  Elizabeth  on  his  return  to  England.  In  Rymer's  Fcedera  are 
printed  the  letters  that  passed  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Queen 
on  the  subject,  and  Arundel's  '  Apologie  for  accepting  the  honour 
of  Comes  Imperii'  is  published  in  the  Desiderata  Curiosa 
[Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  James  I.,  ed.  Scott,  1811,  vol  i. 
p.  81,  note).  In  the  quarto  version,  which  may  have  been  written 
either  in  1597  or  before,  Strigonium  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  read 
instead  of  the  'beleaguring  of  Ghibelletto.' 

L.  125.  Best  leag-nre.  '  Leaguer,  a  siege  laid  to  a  town ' 
(Phillips's  New  World  of  Words,  1706). 

L.    126.  Except   tne  taking-  in    of In   the   quarto 

there  is  no  break,  and  the  name  of  the  place  is  given  as  Tortosa. 
To  take  in  is  to  capture  or  subdue. 

'  Is  it  not  strange 
He  should  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea 
And  take  in  Toryne.' — Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

L.  128.  Cenoways.  Genoese  (but  used  in  the  plural  only), 
inhabitants  of  Genoa. 

L.  134.  A.  servitor  at  both.     A  soldier  serving  in  the  war. 

L.  140.  A.  cat's  and  your  own.  The  allusions  to  the  cat's 
supposed  nine  lives  are  frequent  in  old  literature.  Tn  Fletcher's 
Knight  of  Malta  (Act  iv.  sc.  2),  Gomera  says  to  Mountferrat :  '  If 
thou  "scap'st,  thou  hast  cat's  luck.'  In  the  Staple  of  News  (Act  v. 
sc.  1)  a  woman  is  styled  '  cat-lived  and  squirrel-limbed.' 

L.  148.  Tbree  demi-culvering-s.  A  demi-culverin  was  a 
cannon  of  four  inches  bore. 

'  have  not  I  plac'd 
My  sakers,  culverings,  demi-culverings. 
My  cannons,  demi-cannons,  basilisks, 
Upon  her  breach.' 
Ram  Alley,  j6ii  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  xi.  p.  325). 
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L.  151.  HI*  linstock  =  a  pike  with  a  match  at  the  end  used 
by  gunners.     An  invention  of  Italian  origin. 

1  And  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.' — Henry  V.,  Act  iii.  Chorus. 

L.  152  2Hy  petrionel  =  a  carbine  or  horse-pistol.  Sir 
Petronel  Flash  was  a  name  given  to  a  braggadocio  or  boasting 
fellow.  '  Pietranelli,  souldiers  serving  on  hersebacke  armed  with 
petronels,  snaphances  or  fire-locke  pieces  and  cuirasses. ' — Florio. 

L.  155.  'hem  =  them.     See  note,  Prologue,  1.  25. 

L.  159.  Impeach  =  impeachment ;  like  suspect.  See  act  ii. 
sc.  3,  1.  71. 

L.  162.  IT  on  talk  of  IWorghiv,  Excalibnr,  Huiin 
ditna.  Morglay  was  the  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton  ;  the 
name  morglay  was  often  given  to  a  sword  in  general,  and  Stany- 
hurst,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  makes  Priam  gird  on  his  sword 
Morglay.  Excalibur  the  name  of  King  Arthur's  and  Durindana 
of  Orlando's  swords.  ■  Bevis  on  Arundel,  with  Morglay  in  hand  ' 
(N.  Field's  A  Woman  is  a  Weather-cock,  1612  ;  Hazlict's  Dodsh\ , 
vol.  ii.  p.  70).  Mr.  D.  P.  Fry  suggests  that  mor-glay  is  merely  an 
inverted  form  of  clay-more,  the  Celtic  for  big  sword. 

L.  172.  A  Fleming-.  Probably  a  common  sword  served  out 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries. 

L.  173.  A  guilder  apiece.  A  guilder  is  a  Dutch  coin 
equivalent  to  a  florin  or  the  German  gulden. 

L.  180.  A  poor  provant  rapier.  A  rapier  from  the  stores 
served  out  to  the  private  soldiers.  A  provant  master  was  a  person 
who  provided  apparel  for  soldiers  ;  so  we  read  of  provant  breeches, 
provant  swords,  &c.  '  Provand '  in  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 
'  Prebend  '  is  the  same  word.  '  Provende,  provender  ;  also  a  pre- 
bendrie.' — Co/grave,  161 1. 

L.  190.  Coney-catching-  raskall.  A  coney-catcher  was  a 
sharper  or  cheat  who  deceived  simple  persons ;  the  term  was 
applied  in  allusion  to  the  robbers  of  coney  or  rabbit  warrens. 
Robert  Greene  published  several  books  on  the  subject,  sUch  as  the 
Groundeworke  of  Coney-catching,  1591 ;  The  Defence  0/ Coney-catch- 
ing, 1592,  &c. 

L.  194.  Too  should  see  an'  I  had  a  stomach.  -This 
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is  one  of  Stephen's  puns  in  which  he  plays  upon  the  double  meaning 
of  the  word  stomach.  Here  it  means  valour.  Spelt  stomack  in  F. 
See  note,  Act  ii.  sc.  i,  1.  91. 

Scene  II. 

L.  18.  Under  his  favour.  It  is  worthy  of  Stephen  to  ask 
a  man's  leave  to  call  him  a  rascal. 

'  My  lords,  then  under  favour,  pardon  me 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain.' 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iii.  sc.  5. 

L.  24.  A  dru.ni,  for  everyone  may  play  upon  him. 

This  speech  reminds  one  of  Hamlet's  spirited  rebuke  to  Guilden- 
stern  : — '  'S  blood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a 
pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me, 
yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me  '  {Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc.  2). 

In  the  quarto  the  instrument  supposed  to  be  played  upon  is  a 
'barber's  virginals,'  which  was  ready  for  those  who  waited  to  be 
shaved.  Colonel  Cunningham  remarks  that  the  cittern  was  more 
commonly  kept  at  the  barber's. 

L.  29.  You  are  couceited,  sir.  Conceited  means  full  of 
conceits  or  pleasant  fancies,  inclined  to  be  merry. 

L.  33.  Xone  of  that  coat.  Not  a  clergyman.  Cf.  '  the 
cloth." 

L.  36,  Servant  to  the  drum  extraordinary.  At  1. 
24  Stephen  is  likened  to  a  drum  because  he  could  be  played  upon, 
so  Brain-worm  here  carries  on  the  idea,  and  infers  that  old  Kno'well 
can  be  played  upon  to  any  extent  by  calling  him  the  drum  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  probable  that  some  reference  was  also  intended  to  the 
soldier  called  a  drum.  The  '  drum  '  occupied  somewhat  the  position 
of  the  modern  bugler,  and  gave  notice  of  the  words  of  command  by 
beating  on  his  drum.  The  drum-major  was  not  the  master  of  the 
band,  but  the  chief  of  these  drums. 

'  Next  to  the  Sergeant  of  the  Band  is  ranged  the  Drum,  whose 
place  is  Gentile  and  of  great  respect,  for  he  ought  to  be  a  souldier 
of  much  experience  and  judgement,  and  (if  possible),  a  good  lin- 
guist, that  being  sent  to  the  enemy  upon  any  occasion,  he  may  be 
able  to  deliver  his  message  without  any  interpreter  or  assistant,  and 
atlso  to  take  notice  of  such  things  of  importance  as  shall  encounter 
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with  his  eies  or  eares,  whereby  his  owne  party  may  be  bettered  or 
secured.' — G.  Markham's  Souldicrs  Grammar,  part  ii.  p.  3. 

L.  52.     In  Colman  Street.     See  Introduction,  p.  liii. 

L.  69.   In   Thames-street  or   at  Custom-house  Hey. 

See  Introduction,  p.  lvii. 

Scene   III. 

L.  14.  Fleering-  =  mocking.  'I  fleere.  I  make  an  yvell 
countenance  with  the  mouthe  by  uncoveryng  of  the  tethe.' — 
Palsgrave. 

'  You  speak  to  Casca  ;  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.' — Julius  Casar,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

L.  21.  Dragon's  eyes.  An  allusion  to  the  dragon  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.     See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  1.  105. 

L.  23.  Too  good  caract.  Caract  is  the  old  form  of  carat, 
and  the  fineness  of  gold  is  here  alluded  to.  See  Jonson's  Epigram 
to  Joseph  Rutter  {Underwoods,  xxii.)  : — 'Whereas  indeed  it  is 
the  most  prevailing  eloquence  and  of  the  most  exalted  caract' 
( De  Poetica.  Discoveries).  This  speech  is  very  different  in  the  quarto, 
where  it  appears  as  follows  : — 

'  Oh,  beauty  is  a  Project  of  some  power 
Chefely  when  opportunitie  attends  her. 
She  will  infuse  true  motion  in  a  stone, 
Put  glowing  fire  in  an  icie  soule, 
Stuffe  peasants'  bosoms  with  proud  Caesar's  spleene, 
Powre  rich  device  into  an  empty  braine, 
Bring  youth  to  follies  gate,  there  train  him  in, 
And  after  all  extenuate  his  sinne. 
Well,  I  will  not  go,  I  am  resolv'd  for  that. 
Goe,  cary  it  againe — yet  stay,  yet  do  too. 
I  will  deferre  it  till  some  other  time.' 

L.  26.  As  jet  doth  straws.  Jet  as  well  as  amber  has  cer- 
tain electrical  properties,  and  is  mentioned  by  Alex.  Necham  (d. 
1217)  in  his  chapter  '  De  vi  attractiva  '  (Roy.  MS.  12  G.  xi.  f.  53).  In 
Trevisa's  version  of  Bartholomaeus  '  Gette  hyght  gagatas '  is  de- 
scribed as  best  and  most  abundant  in  Britain,  and  as  being  of  two 
kinds,  yellow  and  black,  both  having  the  power  of  attracting  light 
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substances.  See  Way's  edition  of  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  p. 
191  (note). 

L.  35.  Most  main  =  great,  as  a  main  man. 

L.  37.  Since  our  wive*  wore  their  little  caps.  These 
little  caps  are  mentioned  in  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  but  Shak- 
spere  enlarges  upon  the  subject  in  his  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  After 
Petruchio  has  called  them  baby  caps,  and  abused  them  thoroughly, 
Katharine  says, 

•  I'll  have  no  bigger  ;  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these  ! ' 

L.  33.  Wear  three-piled  akornes.  This  wretched  pun 
is  rather  more  complete  with  this  spelling  than  when  the  word  is 
printed,  as  by  Gifford,  acorns. 

L.  47.  Exchang-e-time.  This  is  given  in  the  quarto  as 
'past  ten.' 

L.  54.  Wherein  my  imaginations.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing verse  are  better  put  in  the  quarto  : — 

'  And  my  imaginations,  like  the  sands, 
Runne  dribling  foorth  to  fill  the  mouth  of  time.' 

L.  65.   Wo  man  ©'  the  earth  to  Thomas.     No  one  to  be 

tomparad  to  Thomas.  In  the  Jew  of  Malta  is  a  similar  form  of 
expression  : — 

'  There  is  no  musick  to  a  Christian's  knell.' 

L.  102.  H'is  no  precisian.  This  is  '  puritane '  in  the 
quarto. 

L.  104.  At  fayles  and  tick-tack.  Gifford  obtained  the 
following  explanation  of  the  game  of  fayles  from  Francis  Douce  : — 

'  It  is  a  very  old  table  game,  and  one  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  backgammon  that  were  formerly  used  in  this  country.  It  was 
played  with  three  dice,  and  the  usual  number  of  men  or  pieces.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  game  depended  on  the  mode  of  first  placing  the 
men  on  the  points.  If  one  of  the  players  threw  some  particular 
throw  of  the  dice,  he  was  disabled  from  bearing  off  any  of  his  men, 
and  therefore  fay  led  in  winning  the  game,  and  hence  the  appellation 
of  it.  The  above  particulars  are  gathered  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Royal  Collection  (B.  M.),  containing  among  other  things  some  ac- 
count of  the  table-games  made  use  of  in  the  14th  century.  In  the 
English    translation  of    Rabelais   by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,    the 
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failie  is  mentioned  among  Gargantua's  games.  The  original  is  ba- 
rignin,  which  the  Dutch. editor  calls  'a  sort  of  trie  trac.' 

Tick-tack  was  a  complicated  species  of  backgammon,  played 
both  with  men  and  pegs.  The  rules  are  given  in  the  Complete 
Gamester,  where  the  game  is  explained  as  follows  : — '  Called  from 
touch-and-take  ;  for  if  you  touch  a  man,  you  must  play  him,  though 
to  your  loss  ! ' 

L.  113.  ]Re8©lv'd  =  convinced  or  satisfied.     See  Act  i.  sc.  5, 

1-45. 

L.  123.  Whether  his  oath  can  bind  him.  Whalley 
remarks  that  it  was  a  question  in  casuistry,  whether  an  oath  was 
of  any  force  unless  taken  in  form  before  a  legal  magistrate  ;  and 
Gifford  gives  the  following  illustrative  quotation  from  Henry  VI., 
Part  III.  Act  i.  sc.  2  :— 

'An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate.' 

L.  xaz.  Traps.    This  is  Platano  in  the  quarto. 


Scene  IV. 

L.  1.  Fasting*  days.  For  note  on  the  unpopularity  of  these 
days,  see  Introduction,  p.  xl. 

L.   4.  Ember   weeks    and    villanous  Fridays.      The 

Ember  weeks  are  the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  days  or  jejunia 
quatuor  temporum  fall.  After  the  word  quatuor  had  been  con- 
tracted to  quat.  it  was  supposed  that  the  /  of  tempor.  belonged  to 
the  preceding  word,  and  empor.  then  became  ember,  just  as  the  / 
of  iriding  got  lost  in  the  adjectives  west  and  east,  and  left  only 
riding.  By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Placentia  (a.d.  1095), 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Ember  days  (or  periods  for  the  preparing 
of  the  clergy  for  ordination),  should  be  the  first  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  following  respectively  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent,  Whitsunday,  Holyrood  day  (t5th  September),  and  St.  Lucy's 
day  (13th  December).  These  Ember  days  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  instituted  by  Pope  Calixtus,  in  the  third  century.  Nash 
gives  another  origin  : — 

1  For  his  ensainting,  looke  the  almanack  in  the  beginning  of 
Aprill,  and  see  if  you  can  finde  out  such  a  sainte  as  Saint  Gildarde, 
which,  in  honour  of  this  gilded  fish,  the  Pope  so  ensainted  :  nor 
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there  hee  rested  and  stopt,  but  in  the  mitigation  of  the  very  embers 
wheron  he  was  sindged,  that  after  he  was  taken  off  them,  fumed 
most  fulsomly  of  his  fatty  droppings,  hee  ordained  ember-weekes 
in  their  memory,  to  be  fasted  everlastingly.' — Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe 
[Harl.  Misc.  vol.  vi.  p.  174). 

L.  8.  Collar.  Another  pun  founded  on  Cob's  misunder- 
standing. 

L.  14.  Rlientii  (spelt  rewme  in  F.)  =  caprice.  The  word 
was  used  to  mean  something  the  same  as  humour,  but  Cob  was 
si  little  old-fashioned  in  his  use  of  it,  and  he  had  not  caught  up 
the  new-fangled  humour. 

L.  18.  Hack.     Apparently  an  unmeaning  oath.     Cf.  mass. 

L.  36.  I  have  a  maw  now.  Maw  is  the  stomach,  and 
hence  a  great  appetite. 

Sir  Bevis,  his  horse.  Arundel  was  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated horse  of  Sir  Bevis,  which  was  given  to  him  by  the  fair 
Josyan.     See  note,  Act  hi.  sc.  1,  1.  162. 

•  And  how  fair  Josian  gave  him  Arundel  his  steed 
And  Morglay  his  good  sword.' 

Drayton's  Poly-olbion,  Song  Second. 

Jonson  again  refers  to  the  horse  and  his  rider  in  the  epigram  to 
William,  Earl  of  Newcastle  {Underwoods,  No  71)  : — 

'  Or  what  we  hear  our  home-born  legend  tell, 
Of  bold  Sir  Bevis,  and  his  Arundel.' 

L.  42.  Of  a  Flemish  breed.  The  fondness  of  the 
Flemings  for  butter  has  been  referred  to  by  other  dramatists. 

L.  43.  Raven  np.  '  The  use  of  up  after  a  word  is  now  almost 
exploded,  except  in  the  cases  of  eat  up,  swallow  up,  drink  up,  but 
Brome  has  kiss  up,  and  Bobadill  kills  up  by  computation  an  entire 
army.' — Col.  Cunningham.     Cf.  clear  up. 

'  Thriftless  ambition  that  wilt  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! ' — Macbeth,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

'  No  ravening  fish  they  would  putte  in  armes,  for  feare  after  he  had 
everted  their  foes,  and  flesht  himselfe  in  bloud  for  interchange  of 
diet,  he  would  raven  up  them.' — Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe  [Harl.  Misc. 
vol.  vi.  p.  170). 

Shakspere  has  also  '  raven  down ' — 
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1  Like  rats  that  raf/#  rfow«  their  proper  bane.' 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 
See  note  on  upsolve,  Act  i.  sc.  4,  1.  34. 

L.  44.  Stink  of  fish  and  leek  porridgre.    'A  sallad  and  a 

mess  of  leek-porridge  was  a  dinner  for  a  far  greater  man  than  ever 
the  Turk  was.' — Dekker's  Gull' s  Horn-book,  1609,  ed.  1812,  p.  42. 

L.  50.  My  lineag-e  g*oes  to  rack.  See  Cob's  enlarge- 
ment of  this  subject,  Act  i.  sc.  4. 

L.  53.  Turn  Hannibal  and  eat  my  own  flesh  and 
blood.  This  use  of  the  name  of  Hannibal  appears  to  be  a  mala- 
propism  for  cannibal.  The  latter  word  was  a  new  one  at  this  time, 
and  Cob  caught  it  up  in  a  strange  form.  '  Fish  and  bloud '  in  the 
quarto.  Pistol  makes  the  opposite  blunder  of  calling  Hannibal — 
Cannibal. 

'  Compare  with  Caesars  and  with  Cannibals 
And  Trojan  Greeks.' — 2  Henry  IV.,  Act  ii.  sc.  4. 

L.  56.  Rich  as  King-  Conlietna.  An  imaginary  African 
who  married  the  daughter  of  a  beggar,  named  Zenelophon,  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  (Act  iv.  sc.  1),  but  Penelophon  in  the  old  ballad. 
Shakspere  mentions  Cophetua  in  several  of  his  plays.  There  is 
nothing  about  Cophetua's  riches  in  the  ballad  of  his  marriage  with 
the  beggar  maid  (see  Percy ' s  Reliques,  vol.  i.  book  2,  No.  6)  ;  but  all 
kings  were  rich  in  the  sight  of  Cob.  In  the  quarto  the  expression 
is  '  rich  as  Golias.' 

L.  61.  He  be  bang-'d  an'  some  fishmonger's  son  do 
not  make  of  'hem.  These  were  often  called  Cecil's  fast  days, 
after  Lord  Burghley,  who  instituted  them  for  politic  reasons.  The 
fishmongers  aided  the  magistrates  in  discovering  the  butchers  who 
broke  the  law.    Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe  (Harl.  Misc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  161) : — 

'  Fishmongers  and  their  bloudy  adversaries  the  butchers.' 
See  Introduction,  p.  xl. 

L.  64.     Utter.  .  .  dried  stockfish.     Utter=to  send  out  or 
circulate.  The  fishmongers  of  London  were  formerly  divided  into  the 
two  classes   of  stock-fishmongers    and   salt-fishmongers.       '  Je   te 
frotteray  a  double  carillon.     I  will  beat  thee  like  a  stockfish,  I  will 
swinge  thee  while  I  may  stand  over  thee.' — Cotgrave,  161 1. 
'  He's  to  be  made  more  tractable,  I  doubt  not : 
Yes,  if  they  tan  him  as  they  do  whit-leather 
Upon  an  iron,  or  beat  him  soft  like  stockfish' 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Captain  (quoted  in  Johnson's  Diet.) 
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Scene  V. 
L.  9.     Joined   patten  with  one   of  the  seven  wise 

masters.  The  reading  of  the  quarto  is 'joined  patten  with  one 
of  the  nine  worthies.'  This  passage  is  a  difficult  one  to  explain. 
It  is  probably  intended  for  'joined  pattern,'  and  means  that 
K no' well  might  have  wisdom  like  the  seven  sages.  These  seven  wise 
men  were  :  Bias  of  Priene  in  Ionia  ;  Pittacus  of  Mitylene  ;  Cleobu- 
lus  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes  ;  Periander  of  Corinth  ;  Solon  the  Athe- 
nian ;  Chilon  the  Lacedemonian  ;  and  Thales  the  Milesian. 

L.  10.     "¥¥rrithen  =  writhed  or  twisted. 

L.  11.  Your  decayed,  ruinous  worm-eaten  g-entle- 
man  of  the  round.  Gentlemen  of  the  round  were  soldiers  whose 
office  it  was  to  go  round  and  inspect  the  sentinels,  watches  and 
advanced  guard.  The  round  which  is  accompanied  by  a  com- 
missioned officer  is  called  the  grand  round.  The  challenge  may  be 
heard  in  London — '  Who  goes  there  ? '  '  Round  ! '  '  What  round  ? ' 
'  Grand  Round  !  '  These  decayed  and  ruinous  men  must  have 
been  disbanded  soldiers  who  took  to  begging  to  procure  themselves 
a  living. 

L.  13.  Your  provost  and  his  half-dozen  of  halber- 
diers. The  provost  marshal  was  a  military  officer,  in  rank  below  a 
captain,  and  also  the  keeper  of  a  public  prison.  See  Measure  for 
Measure.  '  Your  halberdier  shall  be  armed  in  all  points  like  your  pike, 
onely  instead  of  the  pike  he  shall  carry  a  faire  halberd,  that  is  strong, 
sharp  and  well  armed  with  plates  of  iron,  from  the  blade  at  least 
two  foot  downeward  upon  the  staffe,  and  fringed  or  adorned  ac- 
cording to  pleasure,  and  these  halberds  doe  properly  belong  unto 
the  serjants  of  companies  who  by  reason  of  their  much  employment 
are  excused  from  arms.' — G.  Markham's  Souldiers  Exercise,  1639, 
p.  4  {Souldiers  Accidence). 

L.  17.  A  shove-groat  shilling*.  A  smooth  shilling  used  for 
the  game  of  shuffle-board,  when  it  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  propelled  towards  the  mark  by  a  smart  stroke  of  the  hand. 
Shakspere  uses  the  expression  'shove-groat  shilling,'  and  Dekker, 
in  the  Roaring  Girle,  has  '  sho veil-board  shilling.'  These  smooth 
shillings  were  mostly  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  as  we  learn  from  Taylor 
the  Water-poet.  '  Edw.  shillings  for  the  most  part  are  used  at 
shoove-boord, '  and  in  Master  Slenders  pocket  are  found  'two 
Edward  shovelboards.'     There  is  an  account  of  the  game  in  Struit's 
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Sports  and  Pastimes,  Strutt  wrote  : — *  I  have  seen  a  shovel-board 
table  at  a  low  public  house  in  Benjamin  Street,  near  Clerkenwell 
green,  which  is  about  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  thirty-nine  feet  two 
inches  in  length,  and  said  to  be  the  longest  at  this  time  in  London' 
(ed.  1830,  p.  298).  According  to  Wise's  Shakspere:  his  birthplace, 
the  game  is  still  played  in  Warwickshire,  and  the  shovel-board  is 
to  be  seen  marked  upon  many  a  public-house  table  and  window- 
sill  there. 

L.  18.     Reform  ados  {Spanish)  =  disbanded  soldiers. 

L.  22.  Serjeant  major.  The  officer  now  called  a  major 
was  formerly  styled  a  serjeant  major.  '  Next  to  the  Captaines  are 
ranged  the  Serjeant  Majors  of  regiments,  being  principall  captaines 
in  the  regiment  wherein  they  serve  ;  and  having  power  upon  all 
commandements  to  imbattaile  and  forme  the  regiment  according  to 
the  forme  and  demonstration  appointed  by  the  Serjeant  Major 
Generall.  These  officers  take  their  range  according  to  antiquity, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  place  whereunto  they  are  called  (that  is  to 
say,  before  every  private  captaine).  Next  to  these  are  ranged  the 
Lieutenant  Colonells  of  Regiments.' — Markham's  Souldiers  Gram- 
mar, 2nd  part,  p.  6-7. 

L.  23.  Lieutcnant-toroiH'].  The  Spanish  word  for 
colonel.  The  spelling  accounts  for  the  present  pronunciation  : — 
'  Colonnel.  A  colonell  or  coronell,  the  commander  of  a  regiment.' 
— Cotgrave,  161 1. 

L.  31.  Of  a  If  osind-dirt  li  man,  sir,  one  of  the  devil's 
neere  kinsmen,  a  broker.  This  street  was  at  this  early 
period  noted  for  the  brokers  who  inhabited  it,  and  the  dramatic 
literature  is  full  of  allusions  to  them.  Middleton,  in  his  Blacke 
Booke,  1604,  says  : — '  Let  brokers  become  whole  honest  men,  and 
remove  to  heaven  out  of  Hounsditch  ; '  and  Sam  Rowlands,  in  his 
Letting  of  Humours  Blood  in  the  Head-vaine,  161 1,  speaks  of  going 
•into  Hounsditch  to  the  Brokers  roe.'     See  Introduction,  p.  lvii. 

L.  34.  A.  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker.  This 
proverb  was  used  as  a  second  title  by  Anthony  Nixon  to  his  black- 
letter  pamphlet,   The  Scourge  of  Corruption,  1615. 

L.  59.  Jests  i'  university.  This  is  'jests in  Padua'  in  the 
quarto. 

L.  67.  'Pray  thee  vouchsafe  ns.  '  Daigner,  to  deigne, 
vouchsafe,  thinke  worthie  of.' — Cotgrave,  i6ix. 

L.  72.  'Xi»  yonr  rig-lit  Xriuidado.     The  best  kind  of  to- 
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bacco  was  supposed  to  come  from  this  island,  and  '  a  pipe  of  Trini- 
dado  '  is  frequently  praised  by  the  old  writers. 

L.  87.   lour  Dalsanium  and  yonr  St.  John's  TFort. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Balsam,  but  the  best  known  are  the  Bal- 
sam of  Tolu,  first  noticed  by  the  Spanish  physician  Monardes,  in 
1574,  and  the  Balsam  of  Peru,  also  first  described  by  the  same 
"writer.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  year 
1524.  (See  Fliickiger  and  Hanbury's  Pharmacographia,  1874.) 
St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  perforatum)  was  much  used  for 
gargles  and  lotions,  and  was  thought  to  be  specially  efficacious  if 
gathered  upon  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  When  this  plant 
is  squeezed,  a  red  juice  comes  out  which  is  popularly  called  St. 
John's  blood. 

L.  89.  If  our  Nicotian.  This  name  for  tobacco  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  introducer,  Jean  Nicot.  See  Introduction, 
p.  xlvii. 

L.  98.  A  tabacco-trader'g  month.  A  tobacconist  was 
formerly  a  smoker  and  not  the  seller  of  the  weed.  Nash's  Lenten 
Stuffe  (1599)  is  dedicated  to  Humphrey  King,  a  poetical  writer  of 
the  time,  under  the  names  of  Lustie  Humfrey,  Little  Numps,  and 
Honest  Humfrey,  also  as  King  of  the  Tobacconists,  hie  et  ubique. 

Bishop  Earle  writes  : — '  tobacco-seller  is  the  only  man  that  finds 
good  in  it  which  others  brag  of  but  do  not  ;  for  it  is  meat,  drink 
and  clothes  to  him  ;  '  and  again  the  tobacco-seller's  shop  is  the  only 
place  '  where  Spain  is  commended  and  preferred  before  England 
iiself  {Microcosmography,  1628).  The  reading  of  the  quarto 
is— 'Oh,  this  speech  would  have  done  rare  in  a  pothecaries' 
mouth.' 

L.  105.  JLt  Sancto  Donting-o.  The  island  of  St.  Domingo 
was  famous  for  the  tobacco  it  produced. 

L.  112.  He  voided  a  hushel  of  soot.  King  James  was 
the  same  opinion  as  Cob  as  to  the  dirty  condition  of  the  inside  of 
smokers.  '  Surely  smoke  becomes  a  kitchen  far  better  than  a 
dining  chamber,  and  yet  it  makes  a  kitchen  oftentimes  in  the  inward 
parts  of  men  ;  soiling  and  infecting  them  with  an  unctuous  and  oily 
kind  of  soot,  as  hath  been  found  in  some  great  tobacco-takers  that 
after  their  death  were  opened.' — Counterblast  to  Tobacco  {Works, 
p.  221). 

L.  117.  Batfthane  or  rosaker.  Preparations  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  the  popular  name  of  bichloride  of  mercury.     '  Worse 
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than  ratsbane, '  '  ratsbane  to  poyson  drunkards, '  were  common  ex' 
pressions. 

L.  119.  Cullion  =  a  scoundrel. 

'  It  was  that  crafty  atllion,  Hodge, 

My  Gammer  Gurton's  man.' 
Gammer  Gurton's  Needle  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  iii.  p.  339). 

'  Long  live  Severino, 
And  perish  all  such  cullions  as  repine, 
At  his  new  monarchy.' 

Massinger's  Guardian,  Act  i.    sc.  5. 

L.  133.  He  swears.  See  note  on  these  oaths  in  the  Intro- 
duction, p.  xli. 

L.  138.  the  most  divine  tabacco  that  ever  I  drank. 

This  was  the  usual  old  expression  for  smoking  ;  for  instance,  in 
Davies's  Scourge  of  Folly, — 

'  Fumosus  cannot  eat  a  bit,  but  he 
Must  drink  tobacco,  so  to  drive  it  down.' — Epig.  148. 

Colonel  Cunningham  draws  attention  to  Ford's  skilful  use  of  the 
expression : — 

'  They  that  will  learn  to  drink  a  health  in  hell, 
Must  learn  on  earth  to  take  tobacco  well  ; 
To  take  tobacco  well,  to  take  tobacco  well, 
For  in  hell  they  drink  nor  wine,  nor  ale,  nor  beer, 
But  fire  and  smoke  and  stench  as  we  do  here.' 

The  Looter's  Melancholy  (ed.  Dyce,  i.  66). 

L.  153.  Entered  in  the  Artillery  garden  This  sen- 
tence is  as  follows  in  the  quarto  : — '  No,  signior,  as  I  remember  you 
serv'd  on  a  great  horse  last  general  muster.' 

The  Artillery  Garden  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Bishops- 
gate  Street,  and  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Lollesworth  Fields, 
previously  belonging  to  the  priory  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary  Spittle. 
The  Artillery  Garden  belonged  to  the  Hon.  Artillery  Company, 
whose  first  charter  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  Master  Stephen 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Company,  which  for 
some  years  was  a  nursery  for  soldiers.  Some  of  the  officers  had 
charge  of  men  in  the  great  camp  at  Tilbury,  and  were  known  as 
•Captains  of  the  Artillery  Company.'     Near  the  close  of  the  reign 
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of  James  I.  the  Company  removed  from  the  old  ground  to  the  new 
one,  which  was  contiguous  to  Moorfields  and  still  remains  near 
Bunhill  Fields.  The  exclusive  use  of  the  word  Artillery  to  repre- 
sent ordnance  is  a  modern  practice,  and  when  the.  Artillery  Com- 
pany was  founded,  weapons  of  archery  were  understood  by  the 
term.     Cf.  'his  artillery  unto  his  lad  '  (1  Samuel  xx.  40). 

L.  174..  Tii  larded  with  them,  a  kind  of  French 
dressing?.  In  cookery  to  lard  is  to  insert  pieces  of  bacon  fat, 
cnlled  lardoons,  into  the  flesh  of  Turkeys,  poultry,  &c,  with  a  spe- 
cial instrument  called  a  larding  needle.  'Larder,  to  lard,  to  sticke 
season,  or  dress  with  lard,  also  to  pricke  or  pierce  as  with  a  larding 
pricke.     Lardi,  larded,  interlarded. '—Cotgrave,  1611. 

This  explains  the  origin  of  the  expression,  to  interlard  conver- 
sation with  expletives. 

Considering  the  adepts  r.t  swearing  that  several  of  the  characters 
in  this  play  are,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the 
French  of  profaneness  in  conversation. 

Scene  VI. 

L.  24.  The  CornoconiaV  '  Cornu-copia,  the  horn  of  plenty, 
which,  according  to  the  fable,  afforded  good  store  of  all  things  that 
could  be  wish'd  for,  by  a  peculiar  privilege  that  Jupiter  gave  his 
nurse  Amalthaea  :  whence  it  is  figuratively  taken  for  great  plenty  or 
abundance  in  all  things  ' — Phillips's  Xew  World  0/  Words,  1706. 

L.  38.  Fitter  for  Bridewell.  The  City  House  of  Correc- 
tion, situated  on  the  Thames,  to  the  west  of  Blackfriars.  Formerly 
a  palace,  but  turned  into  a  prison  by  direction  of  Edward  VI. 

_  L.  47.  I  have  eg-jr*  on  the  spit.  This  is  an  old  proverb, 
meaning  to  be  busy.  It  is  again  used  by  Jonson  in  Bartholomew 
F:ir:~ 

'  I  have  both  eggs  on  the  spit,  and  iron  in  the  fire.' 

There  are  other  proverbs  relating  to  roasted  eggs,  as — 
'  Set  a  fool  to  roast  eggs  and  a  wise  man  to  eat  them  ; ' 
and  the  still  common  one — 

'  There  goes  some  reason  to  the  roasting  of  eggs.' 

In  As    Yon  Like  It,  we  find  the  phrase,  'like  an  ill-roasted  egg,  all 
on  one  side'     (Act  iii.  sc.  2,  1.  38). 

L.  50.  "Vineg-ar.     Spelt  vineger,  in  F. . 
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L.  55.  Pawned   her  neckerchers  for   clean  band  « 

for  liini.  The  practice  of  pawning  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
this  play,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  monopoly  of  pawn- 
broking  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  goldsmiths  and  Lombard  bankers 
was  broken  up. 

Scene  VII. 

L.  ro.  At  the  sigm  of  the  Water  Tankard,  hard  by 
the  Green  lattice.  Cob  had  chosen  an  appropriate  sign  for 
his  house.  The  coloured  lattice  was  a  common  sign  of  a  public- 
house.     In  W.  Rowley's  Search  for  Money,  1609  : — 

1  The  next  enquirie  we  made  at  a  painted  lattice.' 

The  lattice  originally  formed  the  window  of  the  house  in  place 
of  glass.  It  was  through  such  that  Bardolph  saw  Falstaff* s  page  : — 

*  He  called  me  even  now  my  lord  through  a  red  lattice  '  (Henry  IV. 
Part  II.,  Act  ii.  sc.  2). 

'  I  scourged  her  for  her  pride,  till  her  fair  skin, 
With  stripes  was  chequer' d  like  a  vintner's  grate.' 

Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601. 

(Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  viii.  p.  241.) 

•  This  fellow  tying  his  horse  by  the  bridle  upon  the  red  laltis  of  the 
window '  ( The  Meeting  of  Gallants  at  an  Ordinarie,  1634.  Ed. 
Halliwell ;  Percy  Soc,  vol.  vii.  p.  21). 

'  The  Tapt-house  fits  them  for  a  jaile, 
The  jaile  to  th'  gibbet  sends  them  without  faile. 
For  those  that  through  a  Lattice  sang  of  late 
You  oft  find  crying  through  an  iron  grate.' 
The  Drunkard's  Prospective,  by  Joseph  Rigbie,  1656,  p.  56. 

There  was  formerly  a  lane  in  the  City  which  took  its  name  in  a 
corrupted  form — Green  Lettuce  Lane — from  an  alehouse  which  once 
Stood  in  it. — Gifford. 

L.  11.  I  have  paid  acot  and  lot.  This  phrase  was  current 
in  England  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
and  appears  to  have  been  understood  to  apply  to  taxes  of  all  kinds. 
The  two  words  scot  and  lot  had  each  the  same  meaning,  of  a  public 
payment  or  pecuniary  charge,  and  the  attempted  distinction  made 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  11  Geo.  I.,  1724,  has  not  been  traced 
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farther  back  than  that  year.  In  that  act  the  expression  is  used,  '  to 
pay  scot  and  bear  lot.'  See  D.  P.  Fry's  Paper  on  the  phrase 
'  Scot  and  Lot'  {Philological  Society  s  Transactions,  1867,  p.  167). 

L.  15.  Scot-free  =  without  payment.  It  is  not  certain,  although 
probable,  that  the  word  scot  applied  to  a  tavern  score,  is  the 
same  as  scot,  a.  public  tax. 

L.  30.  An'  I  die  within  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
'  This  is  the  period  of  time  required  in  the  construction  of  the  com- 
mon law,  to  determine  on  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  man  bruised 
or  wounded  by  another.  Thus  Shirley  :  '  Ay,  but  I  will  not  hurt 
her,  I  warrant  thee  :  an  she  die  within  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
I'll  be  hanged  for  her." —  Witty  Fair  One  (Gifford). 

'  Year  and  day  is  a  time  that  determines  a  right  in  many  cases. 
...  So  is  the  year  and  day  given  in  cases  of  appeal,  ol  descent 
after  entry  or  claim,  of  non  claim  upon  a  Fine,  or  Writ  of  Right, 
of  the  death  of  a  man  sore  bruised  or  wounded  ;  of  Protections 
essoigns  in  respect  of  the  King's  service,  &c.' — Blount's  Law 
Dictionary,  1670. 

L.  34.  What  pretence,  what  colour  hast  thou  for 
that?  Mr.  Skeat  has  the  following  interesting  note  on  the  word 
colour,  which  bears  upon  its  connection  with  the  other  word  pre- 
tence, in  his  edition  of  The,  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  ed.  1875,  p.  no: 
'  Colour,  outward  appearance  ;  espeo  ally  a  specious  appearance  of 
good.  Thus  in  Racon,  who  wrote  a  short  treatise,  called  ' '  Table 
of  the  Colours,  or  appearances  of  Good  and  Evil  and  their  degrees." 
We  still  say  a  "colourable  pretext."  The  A.S.  hiw  (now  spelt  hue) 
means  both  a  colour  and  an  appearance  ;  and  the  word  hiwian 
(lit.  to  hue),  means  both  to  fashion  and  to  pretend  ;  whence  the  sb. 
hiwung  (lit.  a  hue-ing),  a  pretence.  Thus — "Hiwigende  lang  gebed, 
pretending  long  prayers  ;  Luke  xx.  47.' 

L.  62.  Sweet  Oliver.  The  rival  of  Orlando  in  Ariosto's 
epic  is  usually  styled  '  sweet  Oliver '  by  the  old  writers,  who  never 
tired  of  referring  to  these  two  heroes. 

'All  the  mad  Rolands  and  sweet  Olivers.' 

Ben  Jonson,  Execration  of  Vulcan. 

'  One  boone  you  must  not  refuse  mee  in  (if  you  be  boni  socii  and 
sweete  Olivers)  that  you  let  not  your  rustie  swordes  sleep  in  their 
scabbards,  but  lash  them  out  in  my  qvarrell.' — Nash's  Lenten 
Stufft  {Harleian  Miscellany),  vol.  vi.  p.  180. 
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L.  75.  Fear  =  frighten  or  make  afraid. 

'  The  ugly  fiends  do  sally  forth  of  hell, 
And  frame  my  steps  to  unfrequented  paths, 
And  fear  my  heart  with  fierce  inflamed  thoughts.' 
Kyd's  Spaniih  Tragedy,  Act  iii.  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  68). 

'  I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine, 
Hath  fear d  the  valiant.' 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

L.  81.  In  dumps  =  out  of  spirits. 

L.  88.  Untlirift  =  a  prodigal. 

L.  91.  Cup  of  sack.  The  term  sack  was  applied  to  the 
various  white  wines  of  Spain,  but  the  greatx-i  part  of  the  sack  drunk 
was  sherry.  Markham,  in  his  English  Housewife  (p.  118),  writes, 
•  Your  best  sacks  are  of  Seres  in  Spain,  your  smaller  of  Galicia  and 
Portugall.  Your  strong  sacks  are  of  the  Islands  of  the  Canaries 
and  of  Malligo.'  In  Pasquil's  Palinodia  and  his  progresse  to  the 
Taverne,  where,  after  the  survey  of  the  sellar,  you  are  presented  with 
a  pleasant  pynte  of  Poetical  Sherry,  we  read  of — 

'  Two  kinsmen  neere  allyde  to  sherry  sack, 
Sweet  Malligo,  and  delicate  canary.' 

The  '  sack '  of  the  present  day  is  a  sweet  wine,  and  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Madeira  and  Palma,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  original  sack  was  dry,  because  it  was  always 
drunk  with  sugar.  The  waiters  kept  sugar  ready  put  up  in  papers 
for  the  use  of  their  customers,  and  most  of  the  old  travellers  in 
England  express  their  astonishment  at  the  sweetness  of  the  wines  as 
drunk  by  the  English.  Pointz  addresses  Falstaff  as  'Sir  John  Sack 
and  Sugar.'  The  etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  various. 
Some  derive  it  from  the  Spanish  secco,  dry,  and  others  from  the 
goatskin  sacks  in  which  the  wine  was  kept.  Mandelslo  supposes  it  to 
come  from  Xeque,  a  city  of  Mauritania,  from  whence  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Spain. 

L.  92.  I  muse  jour  parcel  of  a  soldier.  Muse  =  think 
or  reckon  ;  '  parcel, '  the  diminutive  of  part. 

'  It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.' 

Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  v.  sc.  1. 
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act  IV. 

Scene    I . 

L.  7.   Haunt  him.     Spelt  hant  in  F. 

L.  16.  Parboiled  (spelt  perboiled  in  F.)=boiled  through. 
Cf.  parcouler,  to  strain  through  ;  parcourir,  to  run  through.  In 
modern  English  parboiled  has  come  to  mean  'half  boiled,'  appa- 
rently from  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  word  was  constructed  of  the 
words  '  part '  and  '  boiled.' 

L.  22.  You'lrt  mad  =  you  would  madden.  'One  draught 
above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  second  mads  him,  and  the  third 
drowns  him.' — Twelfth  Night,  i.  5,  141. 

'  You  mad  me  with  your  mirth.' — The  Dumb  Knight,  1608  (Haz- 
litt's  Dodsley,  vol.  x.  p.  169). 

Scene  II. 

L.  1.  Servant.  This  word  in  its  old  sense  was  used  as  heve 
as  the  antithesis  of  mistress.  It  was  the  name  given  to  a  professed 
and  devoted  lover. 

'  For  in  my  tyme  a  servant  was  I  on, 
And  sy then  that  I  knewe  of  loves  peyne, '  &c. 

Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  956,  957. 

L.  5.  Hojdav.     Exclamation,  same  as  heyday. 

'  Hoy-day,  a  riddle  !  neither  good  nor  bad.' 

Richard  III.,  Act  iv.  sc.  4. 

L.  7.  Impndency.  '  Impudency,  impudence.' — Sherwood's 
English-French  Diet.  1672. 

L.  10.  An  odd  toy  =  a  whim,  fancy,  or  trifle.  See  Act  i. 
sc.  S,  1.  74- 

L.  11.  Xo  mock  an  ape  with  all.  'A  toy  to  mock  an  ape  ' 
was  a  common  proverbial  expression.  '  As  good  a  toy  to  mockt 
an  ape  was  it  of  hym  that  shewed  a  country  fellow  the  Red-sea 
where  all  the  red  herrings  were  made.' — Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe{Harl. 
Misc.  vol.  vi.  p.  174). 

L.  17.  O,  here's  no  foppery.  '  Badinage,  foolerie,  fop- 
perie  ;  toying,  tumbling,  jugling  ;  any  kind  of  apish  gambolling.' — 
Cotgrave,  161 1. 
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'Foppery,  foollery,  fantasticalness. '— Phillips's  New  World  of 
Words.  1706. 

L.  35.  Incipere  dulce.  Young  Kno'well,  by  a  simple  change 
of  a  letter,  turns  '  it  is  sweet  to  begin,'  into  '  it  is  sweet  to  be  a  fool.' 
This  shows  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  at  this  time. 

L.  40.  To  g-ull  liiut  with  a  inotte  =  to  deceive  him  with 
a  proverb — 

'  You  tip  your  speeches  with  Italian  motti, 
Spanish  refranes,  and  English  quoth-he's.' 
Albumazar,  1614  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  xi.  p.  401). 

L.    41.  O   the   benchers'    phrase,   pauca   verba.     A 

bencher  was  an  idler  who  sottishlv  spent  his  time  on  tavern  benches. 
Prince  Henry  charges  Fa  .staff  with  being  fat-witted  from  drinking 
sack  and  'sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon'  (Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
Act  i.  sc.  2).  It  is  not  clear  why  pauca  verba  should  be  the 
benchers'  phrase,  but  it  was  a  common  expression  at  the  time,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  uses  it  (Me/ry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  sc.  1). 

'  Pocas  palabras  '  is  an  expression  used  by  Hieronymo  in  the 
Spanish  Tragedy,  which  is  ridiculed  by  Shakspere,  who  put  it  into 
Sly's  mouth  as  paucas  pallabris  (Induction  to  the  laming  of 
the  Shrew).  Jonson  himself  introduces  '  paucos  palabros '  into  the 
A  lasque  of  A  ugurs,  1622. 

L.  43.  Rare  creature,  &c.  Jonson  must  have  written  these 
lines  from  memory,  as  they  vary  somewhat  from  the  original,  which 
reads  as  follows  : — 

'  Fair  creature,  let  me  speak  without  offence. 
I  would  my  rude  words  had  the  influence 
To  lead  thy  thoughts  as  thy  fair  looks  do  mine  ! 
Then  shouldst  thou  be  his  prisoner,  who  is  thine. 
Be  not  unkind  and  fair  ;  mis-shapen  stuff 
Are  of  behaviour  boisterous  and  rough.' 

Hero  and  Leander,  First  Sestiad,  11.  199-204. 
(Marlowe's  Works,  ed.  Dyce,  1850,  vol.  lii.  pp.  13-14-) 
L.  47.  This  is  in  Hero  and  Leander.  Marlowe's 
highly  popular  poem  was  first  published  after  the  author's  death,  in 
1598.  It  is  referred  to  in  Nash's  Lenten  Stuffe,  1599  :  — '  Let  me 
see,  hath  any  bodie  in  Yarmouth  heard  of  Leander  and  Hero,  of 
whome  divine  Musaeus  sung,  and  a  diviner  muse  than  him,  Kit 
Marlowe.     Twoo  faithfull  lovers  they  were,  as  everie  apprentise  in 
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Paule's  Churchyard  will  tell  you  for  your  love,  and  sel  you  for  your 
mony.' 

Marlowe  was  killed  by  a  rival  (Francis  Archer),  in  a  drunken 
broil  in  June  1593,  and  in  the  following  September  John  Wolf 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  '  a  booke  intituled  Hero  and  Leander, 
beinge  an  amorous  poem  devised  by  Christopher  Marlow ' 
(Arber's  Transcript,  vol.  ii.  p.  636).  The  poet  Chapman  divided 
Marlowe's  incomplete  poem  into  two  sestiads,  and  added  four 
sestiads  himself.  The  completed  work  went  through  several 
editions. 

L.  55.   '  And  I  in  duty  will  excell  all  other, 

As  thou  in  beauty  exceed  Love's  mother.' 

Hero  and  Leander,  11.  221-222. 

L.  53.  'Slig-ht,  be  shakes  his  head  like  a  bottle.  This 
witticism  has  been  frequently  repeated,  and  Gifford  says  it  is  not 
original  in  Jonson.  Junius  wrote  of  Sir  W.  Blackstone  :  '  I  wish 
the  honourable  gentleman,  instead  of  shaking  his  head,  would  shake 
something  out  of  it.' 

L.  61.  From  the  dead.  Marlowe  had  then  been  dead 
several  years. 

L.  70.  The  star.  In  the  quarto  the  sign  of  the  tavern  is 
given  as  '  The  Miter.' 

L.  82.  Such  encomions.  The  Greek  word  h/K^iov  was  in- 
troduced unaltered  into  English  before  the  Latin  encomium  became 
common. 

'  A  king  thou  art  by  name,  and  a  king  of  good-fellowshippe  by 
nature  ;  whereby  I  ominate  this  encomion  of  the  king  of  fishes  was 
predestinate  to  thee  from  thy  swadling  clothes.' — Nash's  Lenten 
St  up  (Harl.  Misc.  vol.  vi.  p.  144). 

L.  95.  Here's  a  trick  Tied  and  re  vied.  Trick  =  cards 
taken  up  by  the  winner.  For  note  on  the  various  senses  of  the 
word  trick,  see  Milton's  Lycidas,  ed.  Jerram  (1874,  p.  95).  'To 
vie  was  to  hazard,  to  put  down,  a  certain  sum  upon  a  hand  of 
cards  ;  to  revie  was  to  cover  it  with  a  larger  sum,  by  which  the 
challenged  became  the  challenger,  and  was  to  be  revied  in  his  turn, 
with  a  proportionate  increase  of  stake.  This  vying  and  revying  upon 
each  other  continued  till  one  of  the  party  lost  courage  and  gave  up 
the  whole  ;  or  obtained,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  a  discovery  of  his  an- 
tagonist's cards  ;  when  the  best  hand  swept  the  table.  It  may  be 
worth  observing  here  that  the  final  stake,  i.e.  the  largest  sum  which 
a  gamester  would  adventure,  was  called  his  rest.' — Gifford. 
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•  I'll  either  win  or  lose  something,  therefore  I'll  vie  and  revie 
Every  card  at  my  pleasure.' — Greene's  Art  of  Cony-catching. 

'  Vie  and  revie,  like  chapmen  proffered, 
Would  be  received  what  you  have  offered.' 

Drayton,  Muses'  Elysium  (Nares's  Glossary). 

'  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath.' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ii.  I,  312. 

L.  96.  Caterwaul  ins:.     Spelt  catterwaling  in  F. 
L.  99.  Take  it  in  snuff  =  to  take  offence. 

'  Who  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 

Took  it  in  snuff.'— Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

L.  101.  You'll  be  beg-gred  else  shortly  for  a  con- 
cealment. This  alludes  to  the  practice  adopted  by  the  hungry 
courtiers  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  of  begging  lands  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  monasteries.  The  following  extract  from 
Strype's  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  ii.  209,  explains  this  : — '  This  year 
(viz.  1572),  a  command  from  the  queen  went  forth,  for  the  with- 
drawing the  commissions  for  concealments,  from  all  to  whom  she 
had  granted  them,  which  gave  a  great  quieting  to  her  subjects,  who 
were  excessively  plagued  with  these  commissioners.  When  monas- 
teries were  dissolved,  and  the  lands  thereof,  and  afterwards  colleges, 
chantries  and  fraternities  were  all  given  to  the  crowd,  some  demeans 
here  and  there  pertaining  thereunto  were  still  privily  retained,  and 
possessed  by  certain  private  persons  or  corporations  or  churches. 
This  caused  the  queen  when  she  understood  it  to  grant  commissions 
to  some  persons  to  search  after  these  concealments,  and  to  retrieve 
them  to  the  crown  ;  but  it  was  a  world  to  consider  what  unjust 
oppressions  of  the  people  and  the  poor  this  occasioned  by  some 
griping  men  that  were  concerned  therein.' 

'  Their  penance,  sir,  I'll  undertake,  so  please  you 
To  grant  me  one  concealment.' — Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
(Dyce's  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 

L.  104.  A  teston  at  least.  A  brass  coin  covered  with 
silver,  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  name  was  given 
to  shillings  and  sixpences,  and  Latimer  got  into  trouble  by  referring 
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to  the  newly  coined  shilling  or  '  testion '  in  one  of  his  sermons.  In 
1560  the  teston  of  sixpence  was  reduced  in  value  to  fourpence  half- 
penny. The  name  testoon  was  given  to  the  new  coins  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France  because  they  bore  the  head  of  that  prince  ;  but  Ruding 
observes  that  the  name  must  have  been  applied  to  the  English 
coin  by  mere  caprice,  as  all  money  of  this  country  bore  the  head  of 
the  sovereign.  '  Teston,  a  testoone  ;  a  piece  of  silver  coyne  worth 
xviii.  d.  sterling.' — Cotgrave,  161 1. 

L.  107.  I  muss.  For  '  I  wis, '  which  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto; 
a  corruption  of  gewis,  certainly.     See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  1,  1.  42. 

L.  116.  Your  hangr-l»ves.     See  note,  Act  iii.  sc.  1,  1.  62. 

L.  117.  Your  potling-a,  your  soldwrtos  and  fowlados. 
Soldado  is  the  Spanish  for  soldier.  The  other  words  are  invented 
for  the  occasion. 

L.  120.  Yon  hallad-sing-er  and  Slops  your  fellow. 
Ballad-singer  was  a  favourite  term  of  contempt  at  this  time,  and 
Down-right  here  applies  it  to  Master  Matthew.  He  also  calls  Boba- 
dill — Slops,  on  account  of  the  large  loose  breeches  referred  to  above. 
See  note,  Act  ii.  sc.  2,  1.  25. 

L.  124.  Cut  a  whetstone.  Besides  the  obvious  reference  to 
the  absurdity  of  cutting  a  stone  with  a  sword,  Well-bred  probably 
hints  at  the  connection  between  the  whetstone  and  liars.  It  was 
the  reward  given  to  the  person  who  told  the  biggest  lie. 

L.  131.  You  Holofernes.  This  may  either  be  a  reference 
to  a  character  in  an  old  play  or  merely  an  allusion  to  Holofernes 
who  was  killed  by  Judith. 

L.  137.  You  ltragrg-ing-  co.vstrel.  A  coystrel  was  originally 
a  groom  or  a  man  connected  with  horses,  and  then  it  came  to 
mean  a  contemptible  scoundrel.  In  Levins's  Manipulus  Vocabulo- 
rum,  1580,  a  coystrel  is  explained  by  the  Low  Latin  word  mirgizo. 

'  Sir  Toby  Belch  :  He's  a  coward  and  a  coy  sir  ill  that  will  not 
drink  to  my  niece'  {Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  sc.  3).  The  word  is 
again  used  in  Pericles  (Act  iv.  sc.  6).  Gifford  suggests  a  derivation 
from  kestril,  a  worthless  hawk,  and  ridicules  the  idea  that  coystrel 
can  be  connected  with  coustillier,  but  the  latter  is  more  probable 
than  the  former. 

Scene  III. 

L.  12.  Who  enforst  this  brawl  =  who  caused  it  or  forced 
k  on.     The  first  syllable  intensifies  the  word,  and  to  enforce  means 
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to  force  with  peculiar  strength.  Colonel  Cunningham  illustrates 
the  use  of  the  word  by  a  quotation  from  Chapman's  Widow's  Tears 
(vol.  iii.  p.  16)  : — 

'  Thou  liest,  base  asse  !     One  man  enforce  a  guard  ! ' 

L.  13.  lewd  rake-bells  =  dissolute  fellows.  Rakle 
(Chaucer).     Fr.  racaille;  spelt  rake-hell  from  supposed  etymology. 

'  Fripon  de  college,  a  wag,  a  rakehell,  or  one  that  loves  to  be 
gadding  abroad  when  he  should  be  at  his  booke.' — Cotgrave,  161 1. 

L.  17.  Songs  and  §onueti  his  fellow.  Down-right  has 
already  called  Matthew  a  ballad-singer,  and  he  now  coins  for  him 
another  name  of  the  same  character. 

L.  36.  My  wife's  minion.  Mignon,  '  darling.'  Used  for 
either  sex,  sometimes  in  a  good  sense,  but  more  often  implying 
contempt  or  censure. 

1  Mars's  hot  minion  is  return'd  again.' — Tempest,  Act  iv.  sc.  1. 

'  The  other  week  a  young  Mignon  of  Sir  P.  Brooker's  did  pe- 
nance at  Paul's  Cross.' — (1612.)  J,  Chamberlain  (Court and  Times 
of  James  I.,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  161). 

Scene  IV. 

L.  5.  Yon  have  stunned  me.     Spelt  stonned  in  F. 

L.  18.   That  foist,  that  fencing*  JBurguliian.     A  foist 

was  a  cut-purse.  '  He  that  picks  the  pocket  is  called  a  foist ' 
(Dekker's  Belman  of  London,  1608). 

'  And  Burgullian,  a  bully  or  braggadocio,  in  allusion,  Hawkins 
says  {Origin  of  the  English  Drama,  vol.  iii.  p.  91.),  to  the  bastard 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  overthrown  in  Smithfield  by  Anthony  Wood- 
ville,  Earl  Rivers,  1467.  This  is  by  no  means  unlikely  ;  for  our  an- 
cestors, who  were  not  very  delicate  nor  generally  speaking  much 
overburthened  with  respect  for  the  feelings  of  foreigners,  had  a 
number  of  vituperative  appellations  derived  from  their  real  or  sup- 
posed ill-qualities,  of  many  of  which  the  precise  import  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.' — Gifford. 

Dekker  uses  the  word  Burgonian  as  an  adjective.  '  Horace 
made  himself  believe  that  his  Burgonian  wit  might  desperately 
challenge  all  comers,  and  that  none  durst  take  up  the  foils  against 
him. ' — Sativomastix. 

L.  21.  lie  has  hasted  me -has  beaten  me. 
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L.  24.  Honestest  old  brave  Trojan.  A  trusty  Trojan  is 
understood  to  be  a  true  friend,  and  sometimes  a  boon  companion 
is  called  a  Trojan.  The  national  liking  for  the  Trojans  probably 
originated  in  the  once  prevalent  notion  that  Brut,  the  descendant 
of  /Eneas,  was  the  founder  of  the  British  people  ;  but  Mr.  Jerram 
thinks  that  the  idea  of  trustiness  may  have  originated  from  ihejidus 
Achates. 

Scene  V. 

L.  9.  What  you  bare  possest  me  withal.     See  note, 

Act  i.  sc.  5,  1.  34. 

L.  17.  Do«t  thou  affect  niy  sister  ?  =  dost  thou  love — an 
expression  still  in  use. 

*  True  worth  moves  few  :  but,  sure  I  am,  not  many 
Have  for  bare  vertue's  sake  affected  any.' 

Withers's  Abuses,  p.  34. 

L.  25.  By  this  lig-ht.  Same  oath  as  'slight.  See  Act  iv. 
sc  3,  1.  S3- 

L.  29.  'Point.     Contraction  of  appoint. 

Scene  VI. 

L.  22.  The  black  art.  Magic  or  necromancy;  hence  some- 
times spelt  negromancy. 

L.  33.  They  seemed  men.  Whalley  supposes  that  Jonson 
meant  an  antithesis  here  between  voice  and  man.  Brain-worm 
heard  voices  calling  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  house  these 
voices  were  personified.  In  the  quarto  there  is  nothing  about 
voices,  but  the  reading  is  '  one  calls  ;  '  so,  as  Gifford  observes,  if 
Whalley's  conjecture  be  right,  Jonson  altered  the  passage  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  this  opposition  of  terms. 

L.  39.  Made  an  anatomy  ©'  me.     A  skeleton. 

'  I  verily  did  take  thee  for  some  sp'rite, 
Thou  look'st  like  an  anatomy.' 

Timon  (ed.  Dyce,  p.  52). 

L.  42.  Bottom  of  packthread  =  a  ball  of  string. 
'  Corlo,  a  bottom  or  clue  of  silke  or  thrid  '  {Florio).      '  A  botora 
of  yarne,  glomus '  (Levius,  Manipulus  Vocabulorum,  1570). 
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L.  56.  Yes — invisible.  That  is,  if  you  see  him,  you  will  see 
what  is  invisible. 

Much  wench  or  much  son.  Much,  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  was  used  ironically  for  little.  We  should  say  now 
'  Much  you  will  see  of  either  wench  or  son. '  There  is  a  very  simi- 
lar use  of  the  word  in  Heywood's  Edward  IV.  : — 

'Much  duchess  !  and  much  queen,  I  trow  ! ' 

L.  62.  So  nappy  as  to  lis; lit  on  a  nupson.  Both  the 
words  nup  and  nupson  were  used  for  a  fool  or  simpleton.  The 
sentence  means  '  O  that  I  were  so  happy  as  to  find  this  justice's 
man  to  be  a  fool.'  '  I  say  Phantastes  is  a  foolish  transparent  gull  ; 
a  mere  fanatic  nupson,  in  my  imagination  not  worthy  to  sit  as  a 
judge's  assistant.' — Lingua,  1607  (Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  458). 
'The  vilest  nup,'  in  the  same  play  (p.  367). 

L  71.  JL  pottle  of  wine.  A  measure  of  two  quarts.  A 
1  pottle-draught '  was  a  great  drink.  Shakspere  talks  of  potations 
'pottle-deep.' 

L.  tj.  Sees  at  Mile-end.     See  Introduction,  p.  Hi. 

L.  82.  Cup  of  neat  grist.  '  Neat '  is  pure  or  unadulterated. 
Mr.  Skeat  suggests  that  this  use  of  the  word  '  grist '  ( =  flour 
ground  at  the  mill)  for  a  liquid  is  intended  as  a  jocular  allusion  to 
the  name  of  the  tavern  (the  Windmill)  where  the  drink  was  to  be 
obtained. 

L.  85.  Make  grist  o'  you.  Brain-worm  here  refers  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  grist. 


Scene  VII. 
L.  1.  Did  jour  eyes  ever  taste  =  experience. 

'To  taste  their  valour.' — Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  sc.  4. 

L.  13.  Done  like  lightning-,  hay  !  Hay  means  a  hit,  from 
the  Italian  hai.     Cf.  the  conjuror's  cry — '  hey  presto.' 

L.  17.  Panto.    A  stroke. 

L.  44.  JL  more  instance.     Greater  instance.     See  note,  Act 
i.  sc.  4,  1.  67. 
•To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love.' — King  John,  Act  ii.  sc.  x. 

L.   47.  Divers    skirts    i'   the    town,  as    Turnout!, 
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"Whitechapel,  Shoreditch.  Gifford  very  justly  observes 
on  this  confession  of  Bobadill's  : — '  In  the  elevation  of  his  fancy, 
Jonson,  with  genuine  humour,  makes  him  forget  his  usual  caution, 
and  betray  his  haunts,  which,  in  his  first  conversation  with  Master 
Matthew,  he  appears  so  solicitous  to  conceal.'  See  note  on  Turn- 
bull,  in  Introduction,  p.  1. 

L.  49.  Upon  the  Exchang-e,  at  my  lodging,  and  at 
niy  ordinary.     Exchange,  see  p.  lvi. 

L.  52.  Pitying"  to  hurt  theni  =  having  pity  upon  them 
and  not  wishing  to  hurt  them. 

L.  54.  The  pismire  =  ant  or  emmet. 

L.  69.  Were  I  known  to  her  Majesty  a ntl  the  lords. 
In  the  quarto  this  is  '  but  were  I  known  to  the  Duke,  observe  me." 

L.  82.  Re  verso.  '  Riverso,  a  reverse,  a  backblow.' — Florio. 
fc  toccata.  See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  5, 1.  116.  Imhroccato.  '  Im- 
broccata,  an  imbroccado  or  thrust  given  over  the  dagger. ' — Florio. 
Passada.  See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  5.  1.  147.  Montanto,  Spanish 
montante,  is  a  broad  sword  used  by  fencing-masters.  Beatrice  calls 
Benedick — Signior  Mountanto  {Much  Ado,  Act  i.  sc.  1). 

At  this  time  most  of  the  terms  of  fence  were  Italian  ;  a  few  years 
later  French  took  the  place  of  Italian. 

L.  91.  Twenty  score,  that's  two  hundred.  Twenty 
score  is  four  hundred,  so  that  Bobadill's  feat  would  really  have 
been  performed  in  half  the  time  he  gives  to  it.  As  Gifford  observes, 
*  Bobadill  is  too  much  of  a  borrower  to  be  an  accurate  reckoner.' 

L.  92.  The  word  hundred  is  spelt  hundrelh  in  the  F. 

L.  94.  Kills  them  all  up.  See  Act  iii.  sc.  4,  1.  43,  for  note 
on  '  raven  up. ' 

L.  107.  This  welkin  =  the  sky;  A.-&.  woken,  cloud. 

'  Like  a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  Caelo,  the  sky, 
The  welkin,  the  heaven.' — Loves  Labours  Lost, 

Act  iv.  sc.  2. 

L.  133.  Tall  man.  Tall  meant  bold  or  courageous.  See 
note,  Act  iv.  sc.  1,  1.  48. 

L.  139.  ITon  foist,  yon.     See  note,  Act  iv.  sc.  4,  1.  18. 

L.  140.  Tfou'le  control  the  point.  A  technical  expression 
for  bearing  or  beating  down  the  adversary's  sword.     Gifford  quotes 
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the  Bravo's  speech  in  the  Antiquary  :— '  I  do  it  by  a  slight,  and  by 
that  I  can  control  any  man's  point  whatever.'  See  Act  i.  sc.  5, 
I  138. 

Your  consort.     See  Act  i.  sc.  1,  1.  51. 

L.  148.  I  cannot  tell,  sir  =  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

L.  150.  I  was  strooke  with  a  planet.  Strook  was  the  old 
preterite  and  past  participle  of  strike.  '  Nor  could  any  other  meanes 
have  removed  this  court  leviathan  (too  deeply  strook  with  the 
harping-irons  of  malice),  from  the  ocean  of  favour  he  lay  in.'— 
Osborne's  Traditionall  Memorialls  on  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
{Secret  History  of  James  I.,  ed.  Scott,  1811,  vol.  i.  p.  51). 

It  was  a  constant  practice  of  the  old  physicians  to  attribute  to 
the  action  of  the  stars  certain  diseases  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  in  the  bills  of  mortality  sudden  deaths  were  frequently 
entered  as  Planet  strucken.  This  entry  was  sometimes  shortened  to 
Planet.  In  1632  thirteen  persons  were  planet  struck.  In  1661 
three.  In  1687  five  persons  were  entered  as  '  Planet  and  Blasted,' 
and  in  169c  one  as  'planet  struck.'  See  Observations  on  the  Bills  oj 
Mortality,  by  Captain  John  Grant  (reprinted  in  [Heberden's]  Col- 
lection of  Yearly  Bills  of  Mortality,  1657-1758,  40  1759).  Shak- 
spere  alludes  to  the  predominant  planet  '  that  will  stiike  '  (  Winter  s 
Tale,  Act  i.  sc.  2).  'Some  planet  strike  me  dead,'—  Every  Man 
out  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 


Scene  VIII. 

L.  5.  4Kljection  =  addition. 

L.  10.  Valour.     Valure  in  F. 

L.  24.  Some  Mithridate.  Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus, 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  an  antidote  against  the  effects  of  poison. 
'  A  Discourse  of  the  medicine  called  Mithridate,  declaring  the  first 
beginning,  the  temperament,  the  noble  vertues,  and  the  true  use  of 
the  same, 'was  published  in  1585.  In  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  Rafe  exclaims,  '  But  what  spirit  could  be  content  to  sit  in  his 
shop,  with  a  flapet  of  wood  before  him,  selling  Meihridatum  and 
dragons  water  to  visited  houses. '  A  compound  called  '  Mithridate  ' 
was  included  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  till  1787. 

L.  55.  Bestow  the  g-rist  o'  me.  See  note,  Act  iv.  sc.  6. 
I.85. 
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L.  61.  Old  brown  bill.  This  was  a  sort  of  pike  with  a 
hooked  point,  used  at  one  time  by  foot-soldiers,  and  afterwards  by 
watchmen.  Dogberry  adjures  his  men  to  '  have  a  care  your  bills  be 
not  stolen '  {Much  Ado  about  Nothing).  It  was  one  of  old  Hobson's 
'  pleasant  conceites '  to  send  his  wife  to  market  attended  by  two 
men  in  armour  '  with  two  brown  bills  on  their  necks,  placing  one 
before  her,  the  other  after,'  1607  [Percy  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  13).  '  Let 
the  kanne  of  strong  ale,  your  constable  ;  with  the  toast  his  browne 
bill,  and  sugar  and  nutmegs  his  watchmen,  stand  in  a  readinesse ' 
UVash's  Lenten  Stuffe  ;  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vi.  p.  145). 

'  Which  is  the  constable's  house  ? 
At  the  sign  of  the  brown  bill. ' 

Blurt,  Master  Constable,  1602. 

L.  66.     Will  him  =  desire  him. 

L.  67.  At  the  Tower.  The  Tower  was  extra  parochial, 
and  appears  to  have  been  used  for  private  marriages.  Gifford  gives 
a  good  illustrative  quotation  from  a  Match  at  Midnight : — '  She  will 
go  with  you  to  your  lodging  ....  and  be  married  in  the  morning 
at  the  Tower,  as  soon  as  you  shall  please'  (Act  iv.  sc.  1). 

L.  74.     Hither.     Spelt  hether  in  F. 

L.  83.  His  hand.  This  probably  refers  to  the  linen  or  cam- 
bric collar  worn  round  the  neck,  which  was  sometimes  very  costly. 

L.  117.  A-  plag-ue  of  all  ceruse.  A  composition  of 
white  lead  used  by  ladies  for  painting  their  faces  and  bosoms. 
'  Ceruse,  ceruse  or  white  lead,  wherewith  women  paint  ;  differs  from 
lithargie  (called  also  white  lead),  for  this  is  made  of  the  grossest 
lead,  as  it  is  in  the  mine  ;  that  of  lead  refined,  out  of  the  mine.' 
— Cotgrave,  1611.  '  Cerussa  (apud  Romanos)  inter  fictitiores  colores 
erat  et  quae  solem  ob  calorem  timebat.'    ( Vid.  Mart.  lib.  ii.  Epig.  41. ) 

'  Quae  cretata  timet  Fabulla  nimbum 
Cerussata  timet  Sabella  solem.' 

Jonson's  note  to  Sejanus,  Act  ii,  sc.  1. 

L.  135.  Of  the  sqnire.  Bridget  here  plays  on  the  word 
'  squire, '  which  had  acquired  an  ill  meaning  as  a  go-between.  See 
note,  Act  iv.  sc.  10,  1.  67. 

L.  138.  What  villainy.  In  the  quarto  Clement  enters 
with  Thorello  (Kitely)  and  this  speech  is  put  into  his  mouth  : — 

'  Why,  what  villanie  is  this  ?  my  man  gone  on  a  false  message, 
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and  runne  away  when  he  has  done.  Why,  what  trick  is  there  in  it,  I 
trow?'  (1,  2,  3,  4  and  5). 

L.  146.  OI>,  tii at  villain  dors  m«>.  To  dor  is  to  im- 
pose upon  or  make  a  fool  of  another. 

1  Is  this  the  finest  tale  you  can  devise  ? 
What  hop'd  you  that  with  this  I  could  be  dor'd.' 

Harrington's  Ariosto,  v.  39. 

It  corresponds  to  the  more  modern  word  hum,  and  in  both  in- 
stances there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  the  humming  or  droning 
sound  of  the  dor  or  beetle.  Gifford  says  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
desultory  flight  of  the  dor,  '  which  appears  to  mock  or  play  upon 
the  passenger  by  striking  him  on  the  face,  and  then  flitting  away 
preparatory  as  it  were  to  a  fresh  attack.'  Cowley  alludes  to  this  in 
his  Ess-ay  of  Liberty  : — '  A  hundred  businesses  of  other  men  fly 
continually  about  his  head  and  ears  and  strike  him  in  the  face  like 
dorres. ' 

L.  158.  A.  purpose  =  on  purpose;  still  in  common  use.  Cf. 
abed,  agape. 

L.  161.  Come,  he's  once  more  gone.  In  the  quarto 
after  Thorello  (Kitely)  goes  out,  the  following  conversation  takes 
place  between  Clement  and  Prospero  (Well-born)  : — 

'  Clem.     But  did  you  mistresse  see  my  man  bring  him  a  message  ? 

Prosp.     That  we  did,  maister  doctor. 

Clem.     And  whither  went  the  knave  ? 

Prosp.     To  the  taverne  I  thinke,  sir. 

Clem.  What  did  Thorello  give  him  anything  to  spend  for  the 
message  he  brought  him?  If  he  did,  I  should  commend  my  man's 
wit  exceedingly  if  he  would  make  himself  drunk  with  the  joy  of  it. 
Farewell,  Lady,  keepe  good  rule  you  two  :  I  beseech  you  now  :  by 
Gods  marry,  my  man  makes  mee  laugh.' 

Scene  IX. 

L.  14.  Your  nobilis,  your  gentelezza.  '  Nobile,  a 
gentleman  by  birth  or  title  '  (Florio).  '  Gentilezza,  nobility,  or  gentry 
of  bloud  '  (Florio). 

Come  in  bravely  upon  your  reverse.  '  Riverso  '  is  a 
back-handed  stroke.     See  Act  iv.  sc.  7,  1.  82. 

L.  16.  Your  retricato.  I  find  no  such  word  in  Italian  ; 
probably  it  is  an  invention  by  Bobadill. 
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Come  to  the  assalto.  '  Assalto,  an  assault,  an  onset ' 
(F/orio). 

L.  17.  I»efy  your  basewood.  Apparently  a  pun  upon 
the  word  baston,  the  stick  with  which  a  bastinado  was  given. 

L.  19.  I  was  fascinated.  Here  Bobadill  again  returns  to 
the  excuse  that  he  made  immediately  after  his  discomfiture — that 
he  was  planet-struck.     He  now  desires  to  be  un witched. 

L.  40.  A  brace  of  ang-els.  See  note,  Act  ii.  sc.  3,  1.  39. 
In  the  quarto  the  amount  is  fixed  at  five  crowns. 

L.  44.  Bfot  a  cross.  This  was  a  common  expression  for 
want  of  money,  and  referred  to  the  penny,  which  was  stamped  with 
a  cross.     It  was  a  constant  source  of  quibbling. 

'  I  had  rather  bear  with  you  than  bear  you  ;  yet  I  should  bear 
no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you,  for  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse  '     (As  you  Like  it,  Act  ii.  sc.  4). 

'  He  did  reply,  Faith  not  a  crosse 
To  blesse  me  in  this  case. ' 
Saml.  Rowlands,  The  Knave  of  Clubbs,  161 1. 
(ed.  Rimbault,  Percy  Soc.  p.  9). 

L.  49.  Jewel  in  my  ear.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  men  wore  earrings  as  well  as  the  ladies.  In  Hall's 
Satires  (book  vi.  sat.  1)  a  gallant  is  described  : — 

'  Tattelus,  the  new-come  traveller, 
With  his  disguised  coate  and  ringed eare.' 

And  in  Hutton's  Satyricall  Epigrams,  1619,  we  find  : — 

1  Superbus  swaggers  with  a  ring  in's  eare.' — Epig.  40. 

In  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  Jonson  refers  to  the  custom 
by  way  of  simile.     Asper  says  : — 

'  I'll  melt  my  brain  into  invention, 
Coin  new  conceits,  and  hang  my  richest  words 
As  polish'd  jewels  in  their  bounteous  ears.' — Induction. 

L.  64.  Silk-russet,  laid  a  bout  'with  russet  lace.     The 

tvord  russet  is  commonly  used  to  describe  a  coarse  rustic  material, 
but  here  it  must  mean  only  the  colour,  which  was  a  reddish-brown. 
In  Chaucer's  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  1.  513,  the  fox  is  called  '  Dan 
Russel'  on  account  of  his  colour. 
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L.  72.  Varlets  of  tlie  city,  a  scrjeant.  Bailiffs.  The 
serjeants-at-mace  of  the  city  compters  were  usually  called  varlets. 

'  If  I  write  but  my  name  in  Mercers  bookes, 
I  am  as  sure  to  have  at  sixe  months  end 
A  rascole  at  my  elbow  with  his  mace, 
As  I  am  sure  my  Fathers  not  farre  hence.' 

Chapman's  All  Fooles,  1605,  Act  i. 

'A  serjeant  or  catch-pole  is  one  of  God's  judgments  ;  and  which 
our  roarers  do  only  conceive  terrible  ; '  '  he  is  an  occasioner  of  dis- 
loyal thoughts  in  the  commonwealth,  for  he  makes  men  hate  the 
king's  name  worse  than  the  devil's.' — Earle's  Microcosmograpky, 
1628. 

Scene  X. 

L.  19.  Female  copesutate  =  companion  and  friend. 
Copeman  is  a  chapman,  and  copesmate  would  appear  to  have 
meant  originally  a  partner  or  companion  in  trade.  '  Their  copes- 
mates  follow  them,  a  crue  of  Players,  Harpers,  Fidlers  too  '  (Argu- 
ment to  Satyre  6,  Holydays  Juvenal,  1673,  p.  75). 

L.  24.     To  ope  =  open.     See  note,  Act  i.  sc.  2,  1.  66. 

L.  48.  Twice  sod  =  twice  boiled,  for  sodden,  past  part,  of  the 
verb  seethe. 

O  you  trecber  =  traitor.  Used  in  the  Romaunt  oj  the  Rose, 
and  by  Spenser. 

'  Knaves,  theeves,  and  treachers  by  sphericall  predominance. ' 
— King  Lear,  Act  i.  sc.  2.     Gifford  spells  the  word  '  treachour.' 

L.  58.  I  defy  thee,  I.  The  latter  /stands  for  'aye,'  as  in 
so  many  other  places,  but  Gifford  prints  it  here  I,  although  else- 
where he  reads  '  aye. ' 

L.  59.  By  Thomas.  This  means  ask  of  Thomas  Cash,  thy 
pander.  The  prepositions  of  and  by  were  frequently  used  indiscri- 
minately. *  For  I  know  nothing  by  myself '  (1  Corinthians  iv.  4). 
'  Of  purpose  '  and  '  of  right '  were  used  for  by  design,  by  right. 

L.  60.     Wicked  elder  =  Old  Kno'well. 

L.  63.  What  lunacy.  In  the  quarto  the  following  con- 
versation takes  place  between  lines  63  and  64  : — 

'Enter  Giulliano  (Down-right). 
Giu.     Oh,  sister,  did  you  see  my  cloake  ? 
Biancha  (Dame  Kitely).     Not  I  ;  I  see  none. 
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Giu.  God's  life,  I  have  lost  it  then.  Saw  you  Hesperida  (Bridget)  ? 

Thorello  (Kitely).  Hesperida?    Is  she  not  at  home ? 

Giu.     No,  she  is  gone  abroade,  and  nobody  can  tell  me  of  it  at 
home.  [Exit. 

Tho.     Oh  heaven  !  abroade  ?  what  light  !  a  harlot  too ! 
Why  ?  why  ?  harke  yon,  hath  she  ?  hath  she  not  a  brother  ? 
A  brother's  house  to  keepe  ?  to  looke  unto  ? 
But  she  must  fling  abroade.     My  wife  hath  spoyld  her. 
She  takes  right  after  her,  she  does,  she  does.' 

L.  65.  Good  •wife,  ba'd.  This  form  of  bawd  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  order  to  pun  upon  the  words  good  and  bad. 

I..  66.  A  hoddr-doddy.  Originally  a  short  clumsy  person, 
afterwards  any  one  made  foolish  or  ridiculous. 

'  Sometimes  I  hang  on  hoddidoddy  s  sleeve.' 

Ralph  Royster  Doyster,  Act  i.  sc.  t. 

'  I  told  him  and  all  his  anger  turned  to  laughter,  swearing  it  did 
him  good  to  have  ill  words  of  a  hoddy  doddy,  a.  habber  de  hoy,  a 
chicken,  a  squib,  a  squall,  one  that  hath  not  wit  enough  to  make  a 
ballet.' — 1600,  Kemp's  Nine  Daies  Wonder.  Swift  describes  one 
as  'a  personable  man,  not  a  spindle  shank' d  hoddy-hoddy.' 

L.  67.  Apple  squire.  A  pander,  an  attendant  on  women. 
Taylor  the  Water-poet  uses  the  term  pippin-squire. 

L.  85.     Is'bel.     The  only  time  Tib  is  so  called. 

L.  98.  A  bitter  quean  =  a  slut  or  a  scold.  A.-S.  cwen,  a 
woman. 


Scene  XI. 

L.  2.  This  Serjeant's  gown.  The  gown  was  the  badge 
of  the  Serjeant's  office. 

L.  4.     Hests  = arrests. 

L.  6.  Diminutive  of  a  mace.  This  badge  the  city 
serjeant  always  carried  when  he  arrested  a  debtor.  Chapman 
refers  to  it  in  his  All  Fools  (Act  i.).     See  note,  Act  iv.  sc.  9,  1.  72. 

L.  23.  I'  the  queen's  name.  See  Bp.  Earle's  character 
of  the  serjeant,  ante  Act  iv.  sc.  9,  1.  72. 
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L.  32.  Here  a'  comes.  For  he  comes,  a  common  con- 
traction of  the  word  one. 

•  By  Seynt  Dynys,  a  swer  is  oth, 
That  after  that  tyme  a  nolde 
Ete  ne  drynke  no  more  that  day, 
For  none  kynnes  thynge.' 
(quoted  in  Halliwell's  Diet,  of  Archaisms)  MS.  Ashmole,  33  f.  2. 

'  A'  made  a  finer  end.' — Hostess  of  Falstaffs  death,  K.  Henry  V., 
Act  ii.  sc.  3.  'A'  must  needs.' — 2  Henry  VI. ,  Act  iv.  sc.  2.  See 
also  quotation,  Act  i.  sc.  4,  1.  73. 

L.  46.  Let's  before  and  make  the  justice.  For  '  let  us 
go  before  and  prepare  the  justice  '  or  make  him  acquainted  with  our 
business.     The  quarto  reads  prepare. 

L.  48.  The  varlet-  a  tall  man,  Bobadill  is  so  over- 
awed by  Down-right,  that  he  considers  the  Serjeant  a  brave  man 
because  he  ventures  to  arrest  that  angry  man. 

L.  68.  He  swinge  you.  Beat  or  chastise.  See  note, 
Act  ii.  sc.  2,  1.  32. 

L.  76.  A  fair  mash = a  muddle.  '  Comistione,  a  commixture, 
a  mash  '  {Florio,  161 1). 

ACT  V. 

Scene   I. 

L.  15.  The  word  chance  (here  introduced  between  brackets) 
is  left  out  in  the  first  folio  edition,  but  was  added  in  the  later  edi- 
tions. 

L.  21.  Used  =  frequented.  This  word  is  punned  upon  in  the 
next  line. 

L.  29.  Who  g«Te  you  knowledge.  Herr  Adolf  Buff,  in 
his  ingenious  paper  on  the  quarto  edition  of  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  [Englische  Studien,  1877,  Band  1,  p.  184)  points  out  that 
the  Justice's  manner  of  carrying  on  the  examination  conveys  the 
idea  that  he  had  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  matters  he  is 
inquiring  into,  especially  in  this  particular  question.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  this  knowledge  in  the  revised  play,  but  we  find 
that  in  the  quarto  he  had  been  partly  let  into  the  secret  of  the 
trickery  played  upon  Kitely  (see  note,  Act  iv.  sc.  8,  1.  138). 
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L.  34.  Gone  with  my  sinter.  How  could  Kitely  have 
obtained  this  information,  as  he  left  his  house  before  Bridget  and 
Well-born  ?  This  question  is  partly  answered  in  the  quarto,  where 
Thorello  (Kitely)  learns  that  his  sister  has  left  his  house  ;  but  even 
then  he  is  not  told  that  Prospero  (Well-born)  accompanied  her. 
See  note,  Act  iv.  sc.  io,  1.  63. 

L.  47.  "Why  when,  knaves?  A  common  expression  of 
impatience  in  the  old  dramatists. 

1  But  up,  Ragan  !  up,  drowsy  hogshead,  I  say  : 
Why  when  ?  Will  it  not  be  !     Up,  I  come  anon.' 

History  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  1568,  i.  1. 

'  No  more,  I  say  ;  to  the  tortures  :  when  ! 
Bind  him  and  burn  his  body  in  those  flames.' 

Spanish  Tragedy,  Act  iii. 
Dodsley  altered  the  first  line  to — 

'  No  more,  I  say  ;  [but]  to  the  tortures  with  him  ! ' 

Hazlitt's  Dodsley,  vol.  v.  p.  64. 

Petruchio  addresses  his  servants  thus  :  '  Why,  when,  I  say ' 
(  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  sc.  1). 

L.  49.  My  g-org-et.  A  defence  for  the  neck  worn  by  soldiers. 
Fr.  gorge,  throat. 

Scene  IT. 
L.  12.  Your  pretence  =  intent  or  design. 

Laid  me  along-  =  knocked  me  down;  'smote  it  that  it  fell 
and  overturned  it,  that  the  tent  lay  along.' — Judges  vii.  13. 

L.  28.  Set  by  this  picture.  Alluding  to  Matthew,  see  Act 
v.  sc.  5.  1.  48,  where  he  calls  him  '  picture  o'  the  poet.' 

L.  30.  Mr.  JFreshwater's  suit.  'Mr.  Freshwater '  was  a 
byword  for  a  raw,  foolish,  and  unskilled  person,  from  the  adjective 
freshwater  applied  by  sailors  to  those  who  are  unused  to  the  sea. 


Scene  III. 

L.  15.  Ttet  this  breathe  awhile  =  let  this  wait. 

L.  19.  In  passion.     In  such  a  melancholy  tone. 

'  Fallace.     Lord,  how  my  heart  trembles  !  here  are  no  spies,  are 
there  ? 
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Fastidious  Brisk.  No,  sweet  mistress,  Why  are  you  in  this 
passion  ?  ' — Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  v.  sc.  7. 

L.  64.  With  my  cousin  Edward  and  I.  This  use  of 
the  nominative  /  for  the  accusative  me  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Jonson  without  some  reason,  and  it  was  probably  a  col- 
loquial form.  It  occuis  frequently  in  Shakspere,  and  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  Act  iii.  sc.  2,  we  have  '  and  since  in  paying  it,  it  is 
impossible  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between  you  and  I. ' 

L.  70.  Bowl  of  sack.     See  note,  Act  iii.  sc.  7,  1.  91. 

L.  98.  Wedding-  sapper  at  the  Windmill.  For  an 
account  of  this  famous  tavern,  see  Introduction,  p.  liii.  and  no.e, 
Act  i.  sc.  2,  1.  92. 

L.  102.  Neither 's  friends  =  friends  of  neither  bride  nor 
bridegroom. 

L.  109.  That  cool  vein.  This  is  a  very  practical  use  of  the 
word  vein.  See  Act  v.  sc.  4,  1.  14.  The  word  vein  (vena)  which 
was  used  by  the  Romans  to  express  the  direction  of  the  mind,  was 
used  in  Jonson's  time  side  by  side  with  humour.  Hermia  in  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  (Act  iii.  sc.  2)  says,  '  There  is  no  following 
her  in  this  fierce  vein  ; '  and  Orlando,  in  As  you  Like  it  (Act  ii. 
sc.  7),  '  You  touch'd  my  vei?i  at  first.' 

L.  118.  Suspect  his  ing-ine  =  wit  or  understanding.  Lat. 
ingenium,  ingene,  or  ingine,  genius,  wit. 

'  Sejanus  labours  to  marry  Livia, 
And  worketh  (with  all  his  ingine).' — Arg.  to  Sejanus. 

'  Ingeny,  genius,  natural  disposition,  parts,  humour,  &c.' — Phillips's 
New  World  of  Words,  1796. 


Scene  IV. 

L.  1.  I  happened  into = chanced  to  fall  into. 

L.  8.  One  ©'  the  drawers  =  waiters  or  drawers  of  wine  at 

a  tavern. 

Scene  V. 

L.  14.  Taste  of  his  vein.    See  Act  v.  sc.  3,  1.  109. 
L.  16.  Writ  o'  rebellion.     '  Commission  of  Rebellion.     Is 
otherwise  called  a   Writ  of  Rebellion,  and  is  sent  forth,  when  a 
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man  after  proclamation  made  by  the  sheriff  upon  an  order  of  the 
Chancery,  under  great  penalty,  to  present  himself  to  the  court  by  a 
certain  day.  And  this  commission  is  directed  by  way  of  command 
to  certain  persons,  to  the  end  that  they,  three,  two,  or  one  of  them 
do  apprehend,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended,  the  party  as  a  rebel  and 
contemner  of  the  king's  laws,  wheresoever  they  find  him  within  the 
kingdom,  and  bring  him,  or  cause  him  to  be  brought,  to  the  court 
upon  a  day  therein  assigned.'— T.  Manley,  Noftotfen,?  •  The  Inter- 
preter of  Words  and  Terms  in  the  Lawes  of  this  Realm,  1672. 

L.  18.  Whole  realm.  Colonel  Cunningham  points  out  that 
as  realm  was  pronounced  ream,  it  formed  a  constant  subject  for 
punning,  as  here.  In  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta,  we  have  '  Give  me  a 
ream  of  paper,  well  have  a  kingdom  of  gold  for  it. ' 

L.  20.  Unto   the    boundless   ocean    of  thy   face      A 
parody  of  the  first  stanza  of  Daniel's  Sonnets  to  Delia  j  but  in  the 
quarto  the  original  lines  are  given,  and  not  the  parody. 
'  Unto  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  bewtie 
Runnes  this  poore  river,  charged  with  streames  of  zeale, 

Returning  thee  the  tribute  of  my  dutie, 
Which  here  my  youth,  my  plaints,  my  love  reveale.' 

Daniel's  Poet.   Works,  1718,  vol.  ii.  p.  395. 
The  fourth  line,  as  written  by  Daniel,  is— 

'  Which  here  my  love,  my  youth,  my  plaints  reveal. 
Clement  asks  Matheo,  '  Is  this  your  owne  invention?    To  which 
he  receives  the   answer,  '  No,  sir,  I  translated  that  out  of  a  booke 
called  Delia. ' 

Jonson  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  Daniel.     He  told  Drummond  that  '  Daniel  was  at  jealousies 
with  him,   but  on  another  occasion  he  calls  Daniel  '  a  better  verser, ' 
'  Or  poet  in  the  court  account  than  I, 
And  who  doth  me,  though  I  not  him  envy  ! ' 
L.  33.  There's  an  emblem  for  you.  Kno'well  is  glad  to 
find,  as  he  supposes,  that  Clement  is  of  the  same  opinion  about 
poetry  as  himself. 

L.  36.   They    are    not  horn  every  year.      Cf.    '  Poeta 
nascitur,  non  fit.' 

L.  41.   The  mayor.     This  word  is  spelt  major  in  F. 

L.  44.  Saved  me  the  labour  of  a  defence.    The  fol- 
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lowing  fine  defence  of  poetry  occurs  in  the  quarto,  but  was  ex- 
punged when  Jonson  altered  the  construction  of  his  play  : — 

Giu.         Call  you  this  poetry  ? 

Lo.  Ju.   Poetry  !    Nay  then  call  blasphemie  religion, 
Call  divils,  angels,  and  sinne,  pietie  : 
Let  all  things  be  preposterously  transchang'd. 

Lo.  Se.  Why  how  now,  sonne  ;  what !  are  you  startled  now  ? 
Has  the  burze  prickt  you  ?  ha  !  go  to  ;  you  see 
How  abjectly  your  poetry  is  rancked  in  general  opinion. 

Lo.  Ju.  Opinion  !  O  God  !  let  grosse  opinion  sinck  and  be  damned, 
As  deepe  as  Barathrum. 

If  it  may  stand  with  your  most  wisht  content, 
I  can  refell  opinion,  and  approve 
The  state  of  poesie  such  as  it  is, 
Blessed,  aeternal,  and  most  true  devine  : 
Indeede,  if  you  will  looke  on  poesie, 
As  she  appeares  in  many,  poore  and  lame, 
Patcht  up  in  remnants  and  olde  worne  ragges, 
Half-starvd  for  want  of  her  peculiar  foode  : 
Sacred  invention  ;  then  I  must  conferme 
Both  your  conceite  and  censure  of  her  merrite  : 
But  view  her  in  her  glorious  ornaments, 
Attired  in  the  majestie  of  arte, 
Set  high  in  spirite  with  the  precious  taste 
Of  sweet  philosophic  ;  and,  which  is  most, 
Crowned  with  the  rich  traditions  of  a  soule, 
That  hates  to  have  her  dignity  prophand 
With  any  relish  of  an  earthly  thought, 
Oh  then  how  proud  a  presence  doth  she  beare  ! 
Then  is  she  like  herselfe  fit  to  be  seene 
Of  none  but  grave  and  consecrated  eyes. 
Nor  is  it  any  blemish  to  her  fame, 
That  such  leane,  ignorant,  and  blasted  wits, 
Such  brainlesse  guts,  should  utter  their  stolne  wares 
With  such  aplauses  in  our  vulgar  ears  : 
Or  that  their  slubberd  lines  have  currant  passe 
From  the  fat  judgements  of  the  multitude  ; 
But  that  this  barren  and  infected  age, 
Should  set  no  difference  'twixt  these  empty  spirits, 
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And  a  true  poet ;  then  which  reverend  name 

Nothing  can  more  adorn  humanitie. 
Giu.  I,  Lorenzo  :  but  election  is  now  governed  altogether  by  the 
influence  of  humour,  which  instead  of  those  holy  flames  that 
should  direct  and  light  the  soule  to  eternitie,  hurles  forth  nothing 
but  smooke  and  conjested  vapours,  that  stifle  her  up,  and  bereave 
her  of  sight  and  motion.  But  she  must  have  store  of  Ellebore 
given  her  to  purge  these  grosse  obstructions ' 

L.  48.  Picture  ©'  the  poet.  That  is,  Master  Matthew,  See 
note,  Act  iv.  sc.  3,  1.  120. 

L.  54.  Here's  a  third.  That  is,  Formal,  who  was  provided 
with  Brain-worm's  rusty  armour  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
others. 

L.  66.  Mortal  wife.  Perhaps  intended  as  a  pun  upon  the 
word  mort,  a  female. 

L.  82.  Sure  of  some.  The  word  some  is  misprinted  fame  in 
the  first  folio  edition,  a  blunder  easily  accounted  for  by  the  use  of 
the  long  s.     The  mistake  is  corrected  in  subsequent  editions. 

L.  83.  I  ha'  learned  so  much.  If  these  lines  were  really 
taken  from  an  older  play,  we  have  still  to  learn  what  that  play  was. 
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A  -CLOCK,  143 
■**•     A'  comes=he  comes,  197 
A  purpose = on  purpose,  193 
Accommodate,  148 
Adjection,  191 
Aery,  128 
Affect  =  love,  188 
Afore,  125 

Again '  —  against,  1 38 
Akornes,  170 
Alchemist,  xx. 
Ambuscado,  158 
An,  and  =  if,  126 
Anatomy  =  skeleton,  188 
Angel  (gold  coin),  156,  194 
Apollo,  164 

App  le  squire,  192,  196 
Apricots,  132 

Archers  of  Finsbury,  li.,  128 
Artillery  garden,  177 
Arundel,  the  horse  of  Sir  Bevis, 
Assalto,  194 
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T3  ACON  (Roger),  142,  144 
13     Ba'd  =  bawd,  196 
Ball's  pond,  Hi. 
Ballad-singer,  186 
Balsamum,  176 
Band,  192 

Barclay's  Argents,  supposed  trans- 
lation by  Jonson,  xxiii. 
Bartholomexv  Fair,  xx. 
Basewood,  194 
Basted    beaten,  187 
Bastinado,  147 
Bauble,  128 
Bed-staff,  148 

Beeston  (Christopher),  act  r,  115 
Beetle  on  the  dung,  162 


CAR 

Begged  for  a  concealment,  185 

Benchers'  phrase,  183 

Bevis  (Sir),  his  sword  morglay,  172 

his  horse  Arundel,  172 
Black  art,  188 
Blue  waiters,  158 
Bobadill  (Captain),  120 
Bohemia,  wars  of,  159 
Boot,  pun  on  double  meaning  of  the 

word,  133 
Boots,  146 

Bottom  of  packthread,  188 
Boys  to  please,  123 
Brasen-head,  144 
Bravery,  flashing,  128 
Breakfast  bell,  156 
Breathe  awhile  =  wait,  198 
Brews  as  he,  so  shall  he  drink,  150" 
Bridewell,  178 
Brokers,  175 
Brown  bill,  IQ2 
Bruce  (John),  on  Jonson's  share  in 

the  Gunpowder  plot,  xv. 
Buff  (Adolf),  on  the  quarto  edition 

of  the  play,  xxxix. 
Buffon= buffoon,  161 
Bullet,  123,  149 
Burbage  (Richard),  actor,  115 
Burdello,  132 
Burgullian,  187 
By  Thomas,  195 


pABIN,  145 

^    Camden  (William),  dedication 

to,  118 
Cam'rades,  155 
Cap  (flat),  153 
Caps,  women's  little,  170 
Caract= carat,  169 
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CAR 


FLO 


'  Care'll  kill  a  cat,'  145 

Carranza  (Hieronymo),  148 

Case  is  altered,  xii. 

Cassock = soldier's  coat,  162 

Cast,  143 

Cat*s  nine  lives,  166 

Catilifie,  xx. 

Cecil's  fast  days,  xl.,  173 

Ceruse,  192 

Chance,  197 

Chapman's  Humerous  dayes  Myrth, 

xxxv. 
Characters  of  the  play,  4,  114,  120 
Chartel,  147 
Cheap  market,  128 
Chloridia,  xxviii. 
Choler,  135 
Christ's  Hospital,  151 
Clement  (Justice),  119 
Coat,  none  of  that,  168 
Cob  =  a  herring,  142 
Collar,  172 

Colman  Street,  liii.,  169 
Colour,  180 

Comodey  0/  timers ,  xxxiv. 
Comoedie,  spelling  of  the  word,  113 
Compters,  the  City,  lvii.,  153 
Concealment,  begged  for  a,  185 
Conceited -full  of  conceits,  168 
Conceive  =  understand,  145 
Condell  (Henry),  actor,  113 
Coney-catching,  167 
Consort,  127,  155,  191 
Control  the  point,  190 
Copesmate,  195 
Cophetua  (King),  173 
Cornucopia,  178 
Coronely^r  colonel,  175 
Coryate's  Crudities,  xx. 
Cory  don,  150 
Costar'  monger,  136 
Counterfeit,  163 
Cousin,    various     spellings    of   the 

word,  125 
Coystrel,  186 
Cross = a  penny,  194 
Cry  you  mercy,  130 
Cullion,  177 

Custom-house  key,  lvii.,  169 
Cynthia's  Revels,  xii. 
Cypress  (black),  138 


DALMATIA,  wars  of,  159 
Daniel's    Sonnets    to    Delia, 
200 
Dekker's  Satiromastix,  xiii. 


Demi-culverings,  166 

Dependance,  147 

'  Devil '  in  b  leet  Street,  lx. 

Devil  is  an  Ass,  xxi. 

Dickens's  (Charles)  amateur  com 
pany  of  actors,  116 

Dish  at  the  wrong  man's  door,  153 

Dors  me,  193 

Dragon's  eyes,  169 

Drake's  old  ship  at  Deptford,  140 

Drawers  =  waiters  at  a  tavern,  199 

Drum  to  be  played  on,  168  ;  drum 
extraordinary,  168 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  con- 
versations with,  viii. 

Duke  John),  actor,  115 

Dumps,  181 

Durindana,  Orlando's  sword,  167 


T?  ARRINGS  for  men,  194 

■*■**     Eastward  Hoe,  xiv. 

Eggs  on  the  spit,  178 

Ember  weeks,  171 

Encomion,  184 

Enforst,  186 

Enow=enough,  128,  165 

Epicane     or   the    Silent   Woman, 

xix. 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  xii.  ; 

editions  of  the  play,  xxxiv. -xl.  ; 

title  of  the  quarto  of  1601,  xxxvi.; 

title  of  the  folio  of  1616,  1 
Every  Man  out   of  his    Humour, 

xii. 
Excalibur,  Arthur's  sword,  167 
Exchange,  lvi.,  150,  i<jq 
Exchange  time,  170 


PACES  about,  164 

-*■       Fackins,  by  my,  138 

Familiars^  associates,  153 

Fascinated,  194 

Fasting  days,  xl.,  171,  173 

Favour,  under  his,  168 

Fayles,  game  of,  170 

Fear=make  afraid,  181 

Fico,  157 

Finsbury,  archers  of,  li.,  128 

Fitz -sword,  162 

Fleering  =  mocking,  169 

Fleet  Street,  lvii.,  154 

Fleming  (sword),  167 

Flemish  breed,  172 

Flesht,  161 

Flout,  120 
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FOI 


JON 


Foist,  187,  190 

Foolados,  186 

Foot  and  half-foot  words,  122 

Foppery,  182 

Fortunate Isles  and theirUnion,xxv. 

Founder,  135 

Fresh  water's  (Mr.),  suit,  198 

Frippery,  131 


p  AD'S  lid,  127 

^  Garrick's  revival  of  Every 
A  fan  in  his  Humour,  116 

Garagantua  breech,  155 

GeenngT^r  jeering,  134,  144 

General  =  public  or  common,  165 

Genoways,  166 

Gentelezza,  193 

Gentility,  128,  129 

Gentlemen  of  the  round,  174 

Gentry,  blaze  of,  128 

Ging,  155 

Go  by  Hieronymo,  145 

'  God  pays,'  162 

Golden  Age  Restored,  xxi. 

Gorget,  198 

Gramercy,  136 

Grand  Signior,  132 

Greyhound,  134 

Grist,  189,  191 

Grograns,  150 

Guifts  for  gifts,  132 

Guilder,  167 

Guildhall  verdict,  lviii.,  132 

Gull,  use  of  the  term,  118-119 

Gull  v6„  183 

Gunpowder  plot,  Jonson's  connec- 
tion with,  xv.-xviii. 


HALBERDIERS,  174 
Hang-by  *s,  165 
Hangers,  147 
Hannibal  =  Cannibal,  173 
Happened     into = chanced     to    fall 

into,  199 
Harrot  =  herald,  142 
Havings,  143 

Hawking  and  Hunting,  book  of,  125 
Hay,  189 

Helter  skelter,  145 
Hem.  plural  of 'he,'  123,  167 
Hemina;e  (John),  actor,  115 
Henry's  (Prince}  Barriers,  xix. 
Hero  and Lennder,  1^3 
Herring,  the  king  of  fish,  142 
Hesperian  dragons,  133 


Hether  for  hither,  192 

Higginbottom,  160 

Hilts  of  a  sword,  162 

His,    use   of  the  pronoun,   for  the 

possessive  case,  113 
Hoddy  doddy,  196 
Holofernes,  186 
Horson,  13s 
Hospital    (The) = Christ's  Hospital, 

151 
Hough,  142 

Houndsditch  man,  Ivii.,  175 
Hoxton  or  Hogsden,  L,  124 
Hoyday,  182 

Hue  and  Cry  after  Cupid,  xix. 
Huff  it,  130 
Humdrum,  127 
Humour,  illustrations  of  the  mean» 

ing  of  the  word,  xxx.-xxxiv.,  153 
Hungaria,  wars  of,  159,  165 
Hunsdon  (John  Carey,  Lord),  113 
Hunting,    Book   of  Hawking   and, 

125 
Hymenal  or  Masque   of  Hymen, 

xviii. 


1  for '  aye,'  125 
I  for  me,  199 
Idea,  141 
Imbroccato,  190 
Imp  =  child,  152 
Impeach  =  impeachment,  167 
Impudency,  182 
Ingine  =  wit,  199 
Invincibly  =  invisibly,  144 
Islington  ponds,  lii.,  128 


TERONYMO,  145 

J      Jero7iymo,  additions  to,  xiii. 

Jet,  169 

Jewel  in  my  ear,  194 

Jews  in  London,  liii.,  131 

Johnson  (Elizabeth),  death  in  1617 
xxi. 

Johnson  (Maria),  death  in  1592,  x. 

Jones  (Inigo),  his  quarrel  with 
Jonson,  xxviii. 

Jonson  (Ben),  early  life,  vii.-x.  ; 
work  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
x.-xiii. ;  death  of  his  first  daughter, 
x.  :  of  his  eldest  son,  xi.  :  duel 
with  Gabriel  -Spenser,  xi.  ;  turns 
Roman  Catholic,  xi.  ;  his  work 
till  1618.  xiii.-xxii.  :  his  connec- 
tion   with    the   Gunpowder  plot, 
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xv-  ;  speech  for  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' Company,  xix.  ;  becomes  a 
Protestant  again,  xx.  ;  goes  to 
France  as  governor  to  Raleigh's 
son,  xx. ;  writes  for  the  City,  xxi. ; 
publication  of  his  works,  xxi.  ; 
supposed  death  of  his  wife,  xxi.  ; 
his  life  from  1618  to  1625,  xxii.- 
xxiv.  ;  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
xxii.  ;  elected  a  burgess  of  Edin- 
burgh, xxii.  ;  his  pension  raised, 
xxiii.  ;  his  proposed  translation  of 
Barclay's  Argenis,  xxiii.;  his  sup- 
posed second  marriage,  xxiv. ; 
troubles  till  his  death,  xxv.-xxx.  ; 
appointed  City  chronologer,  xxv.  ; 
arrested  as  the  supposed  author 
of  Enjoy  thy  Bondage,  xxv.  :  re- 
ceives a  present  of  100/.  from 
Charles  I.,  xxvi.  ;  increase  of  his 
pension,  xxvii. ;  quarrel  with  Inigo 
Jones,  xxviii.;  his  '  wages  '  stopped 
by  the  City,  xxviii.  ;  again  voted 
to    him,    xxix.  ;     spelling    of  his 


KEMP  (William),  actor,  115 
Kill  up,  190 
Kno'well,  spelling  of  the  name,  118 


T    AID  me  along,  198 

■^     Lance  knights,  158 

Larded,  178 

Lattice  (green  and  red),  179 

Lawn  (smoaky),  138 

Lawn  (cobweb),  139 

Leaguer,  166 

Learn  =  teach,  149 

Leave  =  omit,  118 

Leek-porridge,  173 

Legiblest,  144 

Leper's  clap  dish,  153 

Levin  for  leaven,  132 

Leystals,  161 

Light,  by  this,  188 

Linstock,  167 

London  places,  allusions  to,    xlix.- 

lx.,  120 
Lord  Chamberlain,  113 
Love  freed  from    Ignorance    and 

Folly,  xix. 
Love's  Triumph  through  Callipolis, 

xxviii. 
Love's  Welcome  at  Bolsover,  xxix. 
Love's  Welcome  at  Welbeck,  xxix. 


NEW 

MACE,  Serjeant's,  106 
Mack,  172 
J     Mad  =  madden,  182 
!     Magnetic  Lady,  xxviii. 
I     Main  =  great,  170 

Major  for  mayor,  200 
I  Make  the  justice,  197 
j     Making  ready,  146 

Malt  horse,  147 

Manners  of  the  time,  xl.-xlix. 

Mark's  (St.)  day,  165 

Marie,  165 

Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander,  183 

Mary,  an  oath,  130 

Mash  =  muddle,  197 

Masque  of  Beauty,  xix. 

Masque  of  Blackness,  xviii. 

Masque'of  Christmas,  xxi 

Masque  of  Lethe,  xxi. 

Masque  of  Queens,  xix. 

Masque     of    t/ie     Metamorphosed 
Gipsies,  xxiii. 

Master  of  the  Revells,  116 

Maw,  172 

Mean  =  means,  134 

Mechanical,  129 

Melancholy,  fashion  of,  137,  141 

Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  xix. 

'  Mermaid,'  club  at  the,  lix. 

Middlesex  land,  128 

Mile-end,  lii.    163,  189 

M.llaner,  138 

Minion,  187 

Mithridate,  191 

Mo=more,  144 

Mock  an  ape,  182 

Montanto,  190 

More  instance,  189 

M.  refields,  li.,  158 

M  'regate.  137 

Morglay,   the  sword  of  Sir   Bevis, 
167,  172 

Mortal  wife,  202 

Motley,  158 

Motte  =  proverb,  183 

Much  wench,  189 

Mun  =  must,  128 

Muse,  181 

Musket-rest,  163 

Musse  =  mouse,  156 


ATEPTUNE'S  Triumph  for  the 
•*■  *       return  of  Albion,  xxiv. 
New  disease,  156 
New  Inn  or  the  Light  Heart,  xxv. 
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flews  from  the   New   World  dis- 
covered in  the  Moon,  xxii. 
Nicotian  (tobacco),  176 
Nobilis,  193 
Nupson=fool  or  simpleton,  189 


QATH  (binding),  171 

^     Oaths,  remarks  on,  xli.-xliv. 

Oberon,  the  Fairy  Prince,  xix. 

Old  Jewry,  liii.,  130 

Oliver  (Sweet),  180 

Ominous,  157 

Ope  =  open,  130,  195 


JDAN'S     Anniversary,     or     the 

■*        SJiephercCs  Holiday,  xxiv. 

Parboiled,  182 

Parcel,  181 

Passada,  149,  190 

Passion,  198 

Patten,  joined,  174 

Pauca  verba,  183 

Paul's  man,  120 

Pawning,  179 

Peremptory,  130,  147 

Petrionel,  167 

Pewter,  138 

Phancy  =  fancy,  128 

Phillips  (Augustine),  actor,  115 

Physnomy,  141 

Pict-hatch,  132 

Pieces  of  eight,  150 

Pismire,  190 

Pitying  to  hurt  them,  190 

Pleasure  reconciled  to  Virtue,  xxii. 

Plinius    (C),    Caecilius     Secundus, 

l64 
Poetaster,  xn. 
Point  =appoint,  188 
Point,  disorder  your,    149  ;  control 

the,  190 
Poland,  wars  of,  159 
Pope  (Thomas),  actor,  115 
Posies  for  rings,  159 
Possess= inform,  145,  188 
Pollings,  186 
Pottle,  189 
Precisian,  170 
Presently  =  instantly,  129 
Pretence  =  design,  198 
Proceed,  122 

Prologue,  notes  on  the,  1 21-123 
Protest,  137 
Provant,  167 


Provost,  174 

Punto,  189 

Pyed= parti-coloured,  147 


QUACKSALVERS, 
Quean,  196 


RADISH  and  salt,  149 
Rake-hells,  186 
Rape,  vb.,  161 

Rapier,  use  of  the,  xliv.-xlvii.,  160 
Ratsbane,  176 
Raven  up,  172 
Realm  fori  earn,  200 
Reformados,  175 
Repent,  118 
Resolve,  145,  171 
Rests = arrests,  196 
Retricato,  193 
Re  verso,  190,  193 
Rheum,  172 
Ring  (jet),  159 
Rook  =  cheat  or  sharper,  147 
Rosaker,  176 
Rose  water,  156 
Royal  Exchange,  lvi.,  150,  190 
Russet,  194 


CACK  (cup  of),  181,  199 

*^     Sad  Shepherd,  xxix, 

Sadnes-,  136 

St.  John's  wort,  176 

St.  Paul's  (old),  liv.-lvi. 

Sancto  Domingo  (tobacco),  176 

Satironuistix,  xiii. 

Scanderbag,  135 

Sect  and  lot,  179 

Scot-free,  180 

Scroyles,  128 

Sejanus,  xiii. 

Sensive,  157 

Serjeant,  varlet  of  th.3  City,  195, 
196 

Serjeant's  gown,  196 

Serjeant  major,  175 

Servant  =  lover,  182 

Servitor,  166 

Seven  wise  masters,  174 

Shakspere,  Jonson's  supposed  allu- 
sions to,  121- 122 

Shoes  (shining),  154 

Shored  itch,  i3o_ 

Shove-groat  shilling.  174 

Silver  stuffs,  150 
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SIM 


VAR 


Simple  =plain,  129 

'Slight,  184 

Slip,  163 

Slops  =  Bobadill,  186 

Slops  =  breeches,  154 

Sly  (William),  actor,  115 

Smoking,  remarks  on,  xlvii.-xlix. 

Snuff,  take  it  in,  185 

Sod  — boiled,  195 

Soldados,  186 

'Songs     and    Sonnets' = Matthew, 

187 
Soot,  bushel  of,  176 
Sordid-base,  162 
Sort=rank,  138;  sort  =  set,  138,145, 

Spaniard  (sword),  160 
Spanish  gold,  150 
Spanish  Tragedy,  xiii. 
Spanish  words,  use  of,  147 
Spenser  (Gabriel),  duel  with  Jonson, 

ix  ,  xi. 
Spittle  (The),  132 
Spring  =  cause  to  spring,  125 
Squire,  192,  196 
Stale  =  make  cheap,  152  ■ 

Stansby  (William),  printer,  114 
Staple  of  News,  xxv. 
Star  (The),  184 
Stoccata,  148,  190 
Stockfish,  173 
Stockings,  135 
Stomach,  153,  167 
.Stomacher,  138 
Stonnedy^r  stunned,  187 
Stopple,  143 

Strigonium,  beleaguering  of,  165 
Strooke,  191 
Suburb-humor,  141 
Suburbs  and  suburb  gardens,  1. 
Sucked  the  hilts,  162 
Suspect  =  suspicion,  157 
Swinge  =  beat,  155,  197 
Swords,  xliv.,  160 
Symmachus  (Q.  Aurelius),  164 


rpABACCO,    old     spelling,    144. 

■*-       See  Tobacco 

Tabacco-trader,  176 

Take  in,  166 

Tale  in  a  Tub,  xiii.,  xxix. 

Tall,  190, 197 

Tane,  134 

Tankard-bearer,  138 

Ta^te  =  experience,  189 

Tavern  token,  143 


Tell  =  number,  132 

Teston  or  tester,  150,  185 

Thames  Street,  Ivii.,  169 

Then=than,  127 

Thespian  girls,  164 

Three-farthings,  152 

Throne,  creaking,  122 

Thunder,  stage,  123 

Ti-he,  144 

Tib,  nickname  of  Isabella,  120 

Tick-tack,  game  of,  170 

Tightly  =  quickly,  156 

Time  of  day,  154 

Time  vindicated  to  himself  and  to 

his  honours,  xxiv. 
To  Thomas,  170 

Tobacco,  remarks  on,  xlvii.-xlix. 
Tobacco,  to  drink,  177 
Tobacconist = smoker     of    tobacco, 

176 
Toledo,  swords  of,  160 
Tonnels,  145 
Tortosa,  166 

Toward  and  tdward,  124,  152 
Tower  of  London,  192 
Toy,  146 

Translated  =  transformed,  157 
Traps,  171 

Travail'd= travelled,  161 
Trecher=  traitor,  195 
Trick  vied  and  revied,  184 
Trinidado   tobacco),  175 
Trojan,  188 
Troll  =  sing,  136 
Trundle  (John),  136 
Truss,  135 
Tumbrel  slop,  154 
Turkey  Company,  132 
Turnbull,  1..  189 
Twelvemonth  and  a  day,  180 
Tylney    (Edmund),    master  of  the 

Revels,  116 
Tyring-house,  122 


T  T  N  -  IN  -  ONE  -  BREATH  -  UT- 
u      TER  ABLE,  148 
Unthrift,  181 
'  Up  tails  all,'  145 
Upso've,  143 
Used  =  frequented,  197 
Utter=circulate,  173 


T  ALURE  for  valour,  191 

Varlet  of  the  City,  a  Serjeant, 
195 
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VEI 

Vein,  199  _ 

'Ver.i,  vidi,  vici,'  158 

Venter/or  venture,  132 

Venue,  149 

Viaticum,  132 

Vied  and  re  vied,  184 

Vision  of  Delight,  xxi. 

Vouchsafe,  175 

vyATER-BEARERS  of  London, 

Water  tankard,  sign  of,  179 
Wedding  supper  at  the  Windmill, 
199 


VON 


Welkin,  190 
What->ha'-call-him,  134 
Whetstone,  186 
Whiteehapel,  189 
Why,  when,  198 
Will  him=desire,  192 
Wind,  to  have  one  in  the,  157 
Windmill  (The),  132,  199 
Wisp  of  hay,  135 
Writ  o'  rebellion,  199 
Writhen,  174 
Wusseyfrrwis,  126,  186 


"\70XGfor  young,  130 
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